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eRe ny ARSENIO ATCCRRIR ne 9 LEST Came Rew 


| This Book, Gentlemen, 
Upon Request | 


HERE is a way to increase deposits, promote 
confidence and build a wider reputation and patron- 
age that perhaps you have not used. 


The book pictured above tells about it. Tells how 
others succeeded in its use. 


You do not obligate yourself by asking for it. It was 
prepared for you and for your information upon a 
subject that is vital to your business. 


Some preconceived notions of successful bank adver- 
tising need radical revision. Ultra-conservatism in 
business building methods are being rapidly supplanted 
by ways more aggressive and up-to-date. 


Do yourself the favor of finding out how we can fit 
our service into your requirements. 


Send for the Book Today. 


— 
PI ap ne areca rere 


Outdoor Advertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison and Loomis Branches in 49 Principal Cities Broadway & 5th Ave. 


Sts. . at 25th St. 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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HANDY PURCHASING AGENT ON 
YOUR DESK 


Do You Use The Guide? 


1. To learn just where you can readily 
secure any article for your everyday 
needs, such as an envelope or a type- 
writer, a coin counter or a central file. 





2. To put you in immediate touch with 
reliable firms that furnish new business, 
accounting, architectural and other 

services. 





. As a reference for facts on interest and 


postage rates, clearing houses, number 
of banks, etc. 





HE BANKERS EQUIPMENT-SERVICE 

GUIDE is designed for your conven- 
ience. It gives you in compact and 
handy form the necessary information 
about how to reach all the dependable 
bank supply and service houses. 


Use your copy of The Guide more and more 





Keep The Guide on your desk 
Make it your purchasing agent 


_ THE BANKERS 
EQUIPMENT-SERVICE GUIDE 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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The total horse-power of 
motors Westinghouse has sup- 
plied to industry is over ten 
million. 





“Long-Pull” Quality 


Just as the seasoned investor chooses 
that stock or bond which brings the largest 
yield with the greatest possible safety, so 
the wise buyer of electrical apparatus de- 
mands that, which on past performances, 
will serve continuously over a long period. 


How well Westinghouse products fulfill 
this requirement is shown in the steel indus- 
try by the pioneer applications of elec- 
tricity. In 1891, the first electric motor 
was installed in a steel mill by the Wes- 
tinghouse Company. In 1905, the first large 
rolling mill motor was installed at the 
Edgar Thompson Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. In 1906, the first revers- 


ing motor was installed by the Illinois Steel 
Company at S. Chicago, Ill. These were 
all Westinghouse motors! 

Today after many years of service, they 
are still in operation. Similar unusual and 
surprising performances of durability, con- 
tinuity of service, and all around quality of 
Westinghouse products applied to the 
textile, the rubber, the paper and the min- 
ing industries are also precious achieve- 
ments of this institution. 

Truly the name Westinghouse on a 
piece of electrical apparatus is a guarantee 
of “‘long-pull” quality, a safe investment 
for the buyer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Number Six 
of a Series 


THE INSTITUTE CERTIFICATE 


should hang in the home of every ambitious bank man 
and woman. It means a successful examination in 
Elementary Banking, Commercial Law, Negotiable 
Instruments, Standard Banking, and Economics. 


@ It should mean a good deal more. It should be a 
symbol that the owner is on a preferred list for promo- 
tions and salary increases. An ordinary clerk can win a 
Standard Certificate, but he very seldom does. 


q@ Ask your local chapter for a list of A. I. B. graduates 
. from your bank. Then use it as a guide. It will help 

you select the best man for the best job. That, in turn, 
will encourage others to avail themselves of education 
for self advancement. 


@ Don't you see how all of this will benefit your bank? 


The American Institute of Banking is 

the world’s greatest trainer of bank 

men and women. Are you actively 
supporting it? 


AMERICAN INS ¥ 
as 


S 





CHAPTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COURSES BY MAIL 


National Office: 110 East Forty-Second Street, New York 


Space Donated io 
National Publictty Commitee 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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MEETING THE GROWING NEEDS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 
cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
and The Merchants Loan & Trust Company \ ' al d Bank Building remains at its present location 
dg } 


Clark and Jackson Streets La Salle and Adams Streets 
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HE three banks which have united 

to form the Illinois Merchants Banks 
have for many years paid more than ordi- 
~ nary attention to the development of their 
services to banks. 


Today, their combined resources and 
facilities offer special advantages which 
appeal strongly to bankers. Capital and 


surplus amounting to $45,000,000 with 
total resources well over $400,000,000 
place them in an unusually strong posi- 
tion—and a fully equipped organization 
of long and wide experience assures ser- 
vice at all times of the highest standard. 


Correspondence or interviews with our officers 
concerning your Chicago requirements is invited. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 


BAN KS 


CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


OF THE GREAT MIDDLE WEST 


THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants 


~ 
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1923, according to complete official figures 
compiled by the Advertising Record Co., 


the buyers of advertising space in Chicago newspapers 
again showed, with increasing emphasis, their confidence 
in The Chicago Daily News as the most effective adver- 
tising medium for selling the Chicago market. 


Total volume of advertising in all Chicago newspapers 
from January 1 to December 31, 1923: 


These figures were taken direct from the report of the Advertising Record Co., 
they have not been specially charted or diagramed or pictured in substitution 
for the actual figures in order to present more favorably or unfavorably the 


relative positions of any particular newspapers. 
the chips fall where they may.” 


selves” —‘ 


The Daily News - ss 
The Daily Tribune - - - 
The American - - 

The Daily Herald- Examiner . 
The Post - - + 
The Journal - 5 = = 


The Sunday Tribune - 
The Sunday Herald-Examiner 


NOTE: The Advertising Record Co. is an independent auditing bureau authorized and maintained by all the 
Chicago newspapers—its figures are accepted as official by publishers and advertisers, both local and national. 


From the above statement it is evident that 


Here 


_. 1923 
(Agate Lines) 


20,090,682 
17,045,883 
10,544,646 
6,264,555 
5,178,114 
4,647,576 


10,995,594 
5,789,451 


The Daily News published in 1923— 


3,044,799 lines more than the next morning paper. 
9,546,036 lines more than the next evening paper. 
9,095,088 lines more than the next Sunday paper. 


The Daily News gained in 1923 over 1922— 
574,638 lines more than the next morning paper. 
137,814 lines more than the next evening paper. 
981,291 lines more than the next Sunday paper. 
36,951 lines more than the next daily and Sunday paper. 


Because The Daily News carries more advertising than any other daily newspaper 
in Chicago it is reasonably conclusive that it produces for its advertisers greater 
results than any other daily newspaper published in Chicago. This conclusion is sub- 
stantiated by the constantly increasing volume of advertising which manufacturers, 
local merchants, advertising agencies and the general public place year after year in 


THE DAILY NEWS | 


First in Chicago 





The figures ‘‘speak for them- 


are the figures: 
1922 Gains | 
(Agate Lines) (Agate Lines) 
18,224,817 1,865,865 | 
15,754,656 1,293,227 | 
8,816,595 1,728,051 | 
5,658,684 605,871 | 
5,067,306 110,808 . 
4,530,879 116,697 
10,457,907 537,687 
4,904,877 884,574 
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HOW PRINTER AND POSTMAN 
CAN INCREASE DEPOSITS 


The question of physical form in direct mail 
copy is not so important as that of the thoughts 
expressed and their method of expression 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice President, Bankers Service Corporation, New York 


6¢ [DANK publicity is mainly of the 
direct type. General display ad- 
vertising in newspapers and magazines 
is used ineidentally........ but as a 
rule the bank’s publicity work consists 
in mailing its advertising material 
directly to a selected mailing list.” 

Here are strong and simple words 
taken from a book ealled “Practical 
Bank Operation,” by L. H. Langston 
Its date is 1922. 

Speaking for myself I would hate 
to see any bank confine its develop- 
mental efforts to any single medium but 
if a bank were determined to stick to 
one and only one, I should reluctantly 
advise direct mail for that one. 

The reason for this is obvious. <A 
bank’s appeal for new customers in 
nine cases out of ten, is to cross 
sections of the community. Sometimes 
the eross section is large, as in the ease 
of the appeal for new savings accounts; 
sometimes it is small as in the ease of 
the appeal for trusteeship under bond 
issues. But even a whole-city proposi- 
tion like the savings department can 
find certain cross sections that are small 
enough and definite enough to make 
direct advertising economical and profit- 
able. 

An audience that will  infallibly 
respond to the proper sort of mail 


that 80 per cent of the money in an 
average savings department belongs to 
less than ten per cent of the depositors. 
I suggested that it would be an eye- 
opener to any banker who felt he was 
really serving his customers to classify 
his savings balances and find out how 
many of them were under $50,—the 
figure usually set as the dead line below 
which an account ceases to be profitable 
either to the bank or the depositor. 

Finally I said that it is not at all 
unusual to find that from 65 to 85 per 
cent of a bank’s so-called depositors 
have not been seen in its offices for six 
months or longer, and have never made 
as many as six deposits in any one 
year. ci 

The periodical urge to deposit is the 
only remedy for this condition and the 
only economical medium for that urge 
is the printing press and the postman. 

The new savings depositor is a valu- 
able asset. He costs from $3.50 to $10. 
If your bank does not want him at 


that price it cannot get him in quantity 
and some other bank can and will. Is 
it worth from ten to twenty per cent of 
the first cost of a thousand depositors 
to be sure that each one of them will 
do his best for the bank? 

Suppose the new accounts average 
$25 at the start and that this average 
is fairly even, i., that few are far 
below or above it, when the accounts 
are opened. Leave them alone without 
cultivation and look at that same 1000 
depositors five years later—when those 


who remain average $155. They will 
classify about like this: 
NuMBER BALANCE 
Closed Gb ie ciiccaccccs SBiiscives 0 
$ 5 Average ...... MG isa 2,000 
25 Average ...... BOB canes 2,500 
50 Average ...... 1G cis. 5,000 
100 Average ...... le Kas 10,000 
500 Average ...... ee 25,000 
1000 Average ...... Wika end 35,000 
3000 Average ...... RBs <u. de 45,000 
$124,500 


How Direct Cultivation Boosted 1,674 
Inactive Accounts 


May 1, 1922 
Balance 


$55,277 


April 15, 1923 Net % 
Balance Increase Increase 


$136,081 $80,804 147% 


These are combined figures for two subdivisions. Accounts of $1 to $50 which 
averaged $10 at the start increased 400% to $50. Accounts of $50 to $200 
which averaged $106 at the start increased 67% to $178. 


appeal is that furnished by the bank’s 
own customers. Charity should begin 
at home and so should bank advertising. 
I don’t say it should stay there, but it 
should certainly begin there. 

In a former article entitled “Getting 
the Pay Day Depositor and Holding 
Him” I stated that analysis would show 


No. Accounts 


1,674 


PR ORNS Re 
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Deunstaking care wrth details and 
orgamaed yudgment 
But that success would not 
have been achieved without 
— attention to the per 
ude of 
In a word. they will demand — 
the services of an institution 
hike thes one. uf they are to be 
Derformed with one hundred 


As Ther 
Busrness Froend 
Uf vou name thes Institutan 
Executor and Trumee under 
your will, you will do so in the 
expectation that your depend. 
ents may rely on us as thew 
business fnend. Certainly. you 
may do this with a tranquil 


Executor and Trustee 
The famufies. whose interests 


rust 
We know that sympathetic 
attention to the everyday needs 


thing required of our trust 
department 


‘This is the sort of service 
that we feel we are especially 
equipped to render It 1 the 
Sort of service we would bike 
to render to your family 


| 
| 
| 





















Part of a series of booklets that were mailed monthly to a selected list of prospective trust customers. Trust business iz perhaps better suited 


to direct-by-mail treatment than any other. 
or trust department. 


In other words only 20 per cent have 
done the bank or themselves any good 
and these 200 depositors hold over 90 
per cent of the deposits. 

Of course the whole operation of 
getting those 1000 new customers at, 
say $3,500, has been a profitable one, 
but think how much more profitable it 
might have been. Suppose from the 
very start the bank hed spent 60¢ per 


year per dpositor on good mail cultiva- 


tion. The table would look more like 
this: 
NUMBER BALANCE 
Seoeee OWE .. kc. hisses Weeaes 0 
$ 5 Average ...... GG. can 500 
25 Average ...... es cee 2,500 
50 Average ...... ee 10,000 
100 “Average ...... ee 30,000 
500 Average ...... a 100,000 
1000 Average ...... re 35,000 
3000 Average ...... Bs Saceie 45,000 
$223,000 


Savings balances can be increased by the wise emplo 
valuable new business helps tor any bank, a great deal of 


These are far from being fictitious 
figures as I shall show in a moment 
though they are round figures which 
can easily be grasped. Their import is 
that, on a very conservative calculation 
ot probabilities, you can get back $25 
to $100 in deposits for every dollar 
you spend on steady mail contact with 
depositors. Moreover the permanent 
friendships that vou cement in this way 
will about double your new customer 
progress, because it is only the frequent 
depositor who brings his friends. 

To show how. conservative my 
probable figures are let me cite the 
actual experience of a cultivation last- 
ing only one year. 

As a test group F. Dwight Conner 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
took 1674 depositors—all between two 
and five years old—all inactive for one 
vear or longer—all under $200 in 
He was cultivating 15,000 de- 
positors at the time and these were 


balance. 


ty; 
i 


: 
1 
i 


friends and scquata: 


ile! 
Hi 
fli 


ent of direct literature. 
usiness can be developed. 


Each enclosure carries a compelling message on the need for enlisting the services of a trust company 


masse, but the 1674 were 
checked as individuals. The results are 
shown in Figure I. 

Now I know a good deal about the 
costs of such a campaign as Mr. 
Conner’s because part of them were 
paid to me, and here they are: (reduced 
from a 15,000 depositor to a one de- 
positor basis) 


checked en 


Material, 12 folders at 2¢. .......24 
Postage, 2 two cent stamps and 
10 one cent stamps............ 14 


Envelopes, 12 at $3 a thousand... .036 
Addressing, 12 at $5 a thousand.. .06 
Overhead, 12 at $2 a thousand .... .024 





Average Cost per depositor ...... $0.50 
Average Increase per depositor. . $48.00 


In other words these actual results 
of Mr. Conner’s are nearly five times as 
good as the average probabilities figured 
in my tables. And bear in mind that 

(Continued on page 53) 





With the aid of the central file which is one of the most 
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SHOULD OUR BANK ESTABLISH 
A BOND DEPARTMENT? 


Survey of 3934 banks shows that distribution of 
securities is a profitable way to fortify your position 


as a 


financial 


By HENRY NATHAN 


headquarters for the community 


President, Nathan Advertising Company, Inc., Chicago 


6C'HOULD we establish a bond de- 

partment?” is a question that 
often creeps into the mind of the banker 
whose institution has made no attempt 
to sell bonds. It is a perplexing ques- 
tion, not easily answered. 

The purpose of this article is to assist 
the banker who has no bond depart- 
ment to come to a definite “yes” or “no” 
decision. It is the result of an investiga- 
tion made among banks located in 
Illinois, Wiseonsin, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Iowa, Missouri and parts of Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee and Kentucky. This 
territory has a population of nearly 
22,000,000 people, or approximately 
one-fifth of the population of the United 
States. It is the heart of the great 
middle west, where agriculture, industry 
and commercial enterprises flourish. 

An expression of opinion from bank- 
ers in this vast region of widely diversi- 
fied activities and interests is of value to 
these bankers themselves, and to those 
located in other sections of the country. 
Any bank planning to install a bond 
department, either in the near or distan: 
future, will find the facts disclosed in 
this investigation of practical value. 

To banks located in this territory, 
8,490 questionnaires were mailed. The 
question asked dealt entirely with the 
subject of bonds and bond departments. 
Replies to this questionnaire number 
3,934—46.1 per cent—and the informa- 
tion secured throws an_ illuminating 
light on many of the phases of bank 
bond activity. 


Are Bond Departments Favored 

by Banks? 

While it is impossible to give the 
exact number of banks in this territory 
that sell bonds, we know that a majority 
of those that returned questionnaires 
do so. And as this number totalled 
nearly 4,000 banks we feel there is ample 
justification in believing that a goodly 
percentage of the banks of the country 
do operate some sort of bond depart- 
ment. In the smaller banks, however, 
the purchase and sale of bonds is not 
departmentalized. The work is dele- 
gated to some executive who performs 
other duties as well. Hence, there is 
no sharp division; a bond department 
often is not recognized as such; the 
volume of bond business would not 
warrant the establishment of such a de- 
partment as a distinet entity. And 


while to a large metropolitan bank or 





an investment banker the volume of 
bond business in many a country bank 
would perhaps seem small, the fact 
remains that banks engaged in selling 
securities should be classified as having 
bond departments. 

In giving thought to the establishment 
of a bond department one of the first 
questions to be considered is, “What 















Henry Nathan, long experienced in financial 
advertising, has made exhaustive investigations 
into the problems of the bank’s bond depart- 
ment and is contributing a series of articles on 
its organization, operation and promotion. 
These articles will not be based on theory but 
on tried-out and tested bank practice. They 
will be of value to every bank which is operating 
or weighing the merits of a bond department. 


effect will such a department have on 
deposits and savings accounts?” In 
the investigation which has been made 
1,540 bankers replied to this question; 
1,066, or 69.5 per cent indicated that 


Banks selling U. S. Government Bonds. ..... 
Banks selling Real Estate Mortgages and Bonds. 1,730-43.9% 
Banks selling Municipal Bonds 
Banks selling Farm Securities §...._.. 
Banks selling Public Utility Bonds... 
Banks selling Industrial Bonds. ... 
Banks selling Railroad Bonds. . 


*It will be noted that the number of banks selling the various securities listed in the foregoing 
is the number of replies received. This is due to the fact that many banks 


table greatly exc 
sell more than one type of security. 


§Of the questionnaires returned, 2,580 did not include mention of Farm Securities; hence this 
percentage--20.3-- is based on replies received from 1,354 banks only. 


TYPES OF BONDS THAT 3934 BANKS SELL* 


the operation of a bond department 
apparently had no effect whatever on 
deposits; 295, or 19.1 per cent, were 
of the opinion that the sale of secur- 
ities tended to decrease deposits; while 
179 bankers, 11.6 per cent, said that 
they noted an improvement in deposits 
since the establishment of a bond de- 
partment. 

On the whole it would seem that a 
bond department has but little effeet on 
deposits. While it may be the popular 
belief that bank patrons, having been 
sold on the idea of investing surplus 
money in sound securities, will with- 
draw savings to satisfy such a desire, it 
is apparent that in most cases this is 
not so. It would perhaps be truer to 
say that the desire to invest in bonds 
awakens the instinct to save more. Most 
persons appreciate the wisdom of having 
a supply of money available for emer- 
geney use and a bank account serves 
this purpose excellently. Therefore, 
instead of withdrawing savings, a new 
fund comes into being, the fund for in- 
vestment uses. 

In recent years investment houses 
have featured partial payment plans as 
an easy road to bond ownership. While 
this idea has perhaps resulted in some 
diminishment of savings accounts, the 
banker can combat this by encouraging 
the idea of placing money in savings- 
accounts until such a time when ample 
funds are available for an outright bond 
purchase. When this time comes he, 
the banker, will recommend an invest- 
ment that satisfies every demand of the 
prospective bond investor. In the mean- 
time the prospective bond purchaser’s 


(Continued on page 92) 
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dizi endied fellge 1,504-38.2% 
275-20.3% 
727-18.5% 
687-17.4% 
442-11.2% 
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HOW 





THE AUDITOR HELPS TO KEEP 


BANK IN FIGHTING TRIM 


Among other things he can aid in depart- 
mental co-ordination and devise methods for 
speeding up work and eliminating useless costs 


Vice President and Auditor, Pacific Southwest Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


is only within comparatively recent 
vears that the matter of auditing 
has been taken seriously by the banks 
of this country, but the growing under- 
standing on the part of the banks as 
to the importance of this work is a sign 
of the times and in line with similar 
development in all big business organiza- 
tions. It is therefore recognized in 
modern banking that a continuous and 
conscientious audit of all transactions 
is not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary. In giving effect to this 
thought, it is important that the person 
selected for this important work shall 
thoroughly understand and appreciate 
the underlying principles of auditing. 
These are the same everywhere, but 
naturally the details of bank auditing 
differ from those connected with com- 
mercial enterprises. Auditing should be 
efficient and effective, otherwise it may 
prove to be a danger rather than a 
benefit, inasmuch as reliance may be 
placed upon something which does not 
exist. 

An audit, whether periodical or con- 
tinuous, should, in order to be effective, 
be quite independent of original routine 
work. The auditor should not be under 
the orders and instructions of those em- 
ployes and officers whose work he is 
auditing. Very great tact and diplomacy 
is necessary at all times on the part of 
the auditor to distinguish between those 
minor matters which can be called to the 
attention of those at fault, for imme- 
diate adjustment, and those other 
matters which should be brought to the 
attention of the highest authorities, 
bearing in mind that the interest and 
safety of the bank must, at all times, 
receive first consideration and then the 
feelings and self-respect of all employes, 
with the thought of maintaining har- 
mony and good feeling between the 
auditor and those whose work he is 
investigating. 

It is not uncommon for the auditor 
of a bank to be held in low esteem by 
persons whose work he is auditing, but 
this attitude should “not exist if the 
right man is appointed. The position 
calls for a thorough knowledge of bank- 
ing in all departments, considerable tact 
and diplomacy, and also a knowledge 
of human nature. It is quite possible 
for an efficient. auditor to be on the very 
best of terms with all of the units of the 
bank with which he is connected, and it 
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By F. W. HEATHCOTE 
should be the aim of a bank to have 
this condition prevail. The size and 


relative importance of the position of 
bank auditor is often determined by 
the capacity of the person filling the 
position. Given a man of the right 
capacity, the duties of auditor can be 
made very important and of a great 
service to the bank. If some banks feel 
that the auditor is merely a minor em- 
ploye, it may possibly be because the 
auditor himself has taken that view and 
has made no attempt to rise above it. 

In a large banking institution the 
auditor will naturally have a number of 
each of whom should be 
selected for his qualifications, as here 
defined, and the remarks now made 
apply more or less to all those engaged 
in bank auditing work. 

It is desirable to emphasize the im- 
perative need of absolute truth and ac- 
curacy on the part of the auditor in the 
rendering of all reports. He should 
guard against acting upon hearsay 
evidence which is unsubstantiated. 

However, all matters of a question- 
able nature should be very carefully run 
down by the auditor, and either proved 
or disproved. Care must be taken to 
guard against forming biased opinions, 
either for or against any employe, and 
no favoritism must be shown. It must 
be remembered that it has very fre- 
quently, if unfortunately, happened in 
the past that very trusted employes or 
officers have been guilty of misconduct, 
and it should be the duty of the auditor 
fearlessly to bring any such _ eases 
promptly to light. The auditor must 
feel, at all times, that as long as he acts 
in good faith and shows proper judg- 
ment and intelligence, he will receive 
the support of the highest officers of 
the bank. 

While mistakes will be made, and are 
frequently very excusable on the part 
of officers and employes doing the 
regular current work, mistakes on the 
part of the auditor are usually inex- 
cusable, inasmuch as he should not be 
working under the same pressure as 
those dealing with customers. The 
auditor should, therefore, at all times 
be sure of his facts, and should seek 
to build up a reputation for absolute 
accuracy, so that any statements made 
by him, as to the condition of affairs, 
will never be open to question. 

If the bank auditor conscientiously 





endeavors, at all times, to follow these 
rules, he should be supported to the 
fullest extent by the directors and ex- 
ecutive officers, interests he is 
guarding. 


whose 


In a broad general sense, the under- 
lying basic duties of a bank auditor 
are about as follows: 

His first duty is to the stockholders 
of the bank, and he must at all times 
aet in accordance with the trust thereby 
reposed in him. The auditor should 
not shrink from bringing to light the 
faults of his fellow-workers, however 
unpleasant this task may be. All right- 
thinking bank officers and employes 
should weleome constructive and just 
criticism by the auditor, for they should 
realize that this is for their own ultimate 
good. 

Second, he should seek to save the 
bank from loss as a result-of dishonesty, 
either on the part of employes or of the 
general public. 

Third, he should strive to see that 
the highest grade of service is rendered 
to the clientele of the bank, bearing in 
mind that a satisfied customer is prob- 
ably the best advertising medium pos- 
sible to obtain. If the books and 
records can be kept free from error, 
and all transactions with customers 
handled in such a way that no com- 
plaints can be made against the bank, 
the auditor will have rendered a most 
valuable service to the institution, and 
will probably have been the means of 
bringing a large amount of business to 
the bank, even though his name may not 
be identified with the opening of new 
accounts. 

Fourth, the auditor should feel that 
he is under a strong moral obligation to 
the employes, particularly the younger 
ones, to guard them against undue temp- 
tation which may prompt them to em- 
bark upon a eareer of crime. It is 
an unfortunate fact that many young 
men in banks eannot withstand the 
temptation often placed in their way, 
and it is my feeling that an auditor 
can do much to keep the younger em- 
ployes upon the right track, by making 
it clear to them that everything they 
do is subject to scrutiny, check and ex- 
amination, and that if any dishonest 
practices are resorted to, they will be 
promptly found. An efficient auditing 
system can go tar toward keeping 


(Continued on page 34) 
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WINNING MORE BUSINESS FOR 
YOUR TRUST DEPARTMENT 


“Go-getter” employes, educational publicity, and 
personal solicitation were among the methods that 
built up a large and profitable clientele for one bank 


By ALLAN HERRICK 


Advertising Manager, United States National Bank, Denver, Colorado 


OME years arrived in a 
western the advertising 
manager of a newly organized trust 
company. Two bond houses and a farm 
mortgage company had consolidated to 
form the new organization and when | 


ago | 


city as 


arrived the bank had been open for 
business about three weeks. An officer 
of one of the investment houses had 


been placed in charge of the banking 
department and a teller had been secured 
from a neighboring bank. A trust 
officer had been chosen, but had not yet 
arrived. The bank occupied quarters 
formerly used by one of the investment 
houses. 

The situation was one which 
presented many points of interest to 
an advertising man. Roughly speak- 
ing, the bank did not have any business. 
Except in its investment department, 
it had no clientele. It was without 
history and without tradition. It was 
plain that whatever business it secured 
would have to come, for some time at 
least, from new business and advertis- 
ing activities. 

First inquiry revealed the fact that 
the bank had very much in its favor. 
It had a board of directors which read 
like a list of the local money trust. For 
a while it seemed that it included the 
leading light in every line of industry 
in the city. Few people could have 
selected a more representative group of 
successful business men than appeared 
on this board. 


The bank had a capital and surplus 
which was exceeded .by only one or two 
trust companies in its territory. In ad- 
dition to this, the bank had a convenient, 
though not impressive, location on the 
principal financial street of the city. 

Finally, the bank had arranged an 
advertising budget at least equal to 
and perhaps larger than that of any in- 
stitution in the city. 


As I stated, a trust officer had been 
employed, but he had not yet arrived. 
When he did come to take up his duties, 
he proved to be a successful lawyer 
who had formerly lived in the city and 
had quite a large cirele of friends there. 
He soon employed an assistant who was 
thoroughly familiar with the details of 
trust department operation. These two 


constituted the trust department, and 
they were installed in a corner of the 


banking quarters at the rear of the 
building. 


This gave them the advan- 





tage of a ground floor location. 

We began our trust department activ- 
ities by setting an advertising budget of 
$1500.00 for the first year. The first ad- 
vertising to be done consisted of a series 
of educational articles appearing in the 
local newspapers over the signature of 
the trust officer, and carrying his photo- 





ALLAN HERRICK 


graph. The articles dealt largely with 
actual taken from the records, 
showing how trust services had bene- 
fited estates. Other articles explained 
in detail the nature of trust department 
services and the way in which they were 
used. These advertisements served to 
acquaint the publie with the fact that 
we had a trust department and that 
it was ready to begin work. 


cases, 


Our next advertising was the compil- 
ation of the statutes of the state relat- 
ing to wills. No compilation of the gen- 
eral laws of the state had been made 
for more than ten years. As a result, 
whenever a lawyer wished to look up a 
point, he would have to first consult the 
early compilation and then read through 
the laws passed by each legislature since, 
in order to be sure there were no 
changes. We set about the task of com- 
piling a small volume which, so far as 
wills and estates were concerned, would 
be up-to-date. 

The booklet was published with a 
view to securing the attention of the 
attorneys and we really felt that it ac- 


complished its mission. Practically 
every lawyer of importance in that 
western city has a copy on his desk 
today. A second edition, containing 
changes made by a more recent legisla- 
ture, created a similar demand. 

Simultaneously with the beginning of 
the newspaper campaign, we began to 
use window displays for advertising 
purposes. Sometime before very high 
grade display cabinets had been in- 
stalled. These were built of walnut with 
fixtures to match, and were large and 
roomy. Our first display was a repro- 
duction of the will of Plato with a brief 
story about the will and the modern 
service of the trust department. The 
display drew a very large crowd, partly 
heeause it was the first one to appear 
and partly because the material used 
had real attraction value. 

Similar displays followed once a 
month thereafter. These displays proved 
to be our cheapest form of general 
publicity. The average display cost 
about $15.00 and had a chance at reach- 
ing over 18,000 people who passed the 
bank daily. This number was equal to 
the entire city cireulation of the leading 
morning paper. Space in this publica- 
tion cost about $50.00 for an average 
trust advertisement. The pulling power 
of the latter we soon learned, was not 
nearly as great as the window display. 

Window displays also proved the best 
medium of distribution for our trust 
literature. All we needed to do was to 
place the literature in the window and 
say that it was available at the informa- 
tion desk. Inquiries followed. 

From the first we co-operated to the 
fullest extent with the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

We secured from the Section several 
different shipments of their booklet 
“Safe-guarding Your Family’s Future.” 
These booklets were particularly valu- 
able to us, in view of the fact that we 
had no general trust book and at the 
beginning could not afford to print one. 
We secured requests for this booklet by 
newspaper advertising and by exhibit- 
ing it in our window displays. 

The new business tips sent us were 
very carefully followed. We sent three 
letters to those who requested literature, 
placing our trust services at their dis- 
posal. After about a year and a half 


(Continued on page 48) 
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SELECTING YOUR EXECUTIVES OF 
TWENTY YEARS FROM NOW 


The man who does the ‘hiring and firing’ can 
spell success or failure for the business by 
the personnel he brings in—and lets out 


N banking as in every line of human 

enterprise the demand for good men 
is incessant. The inereasing size of 
bank organizations has made the 
problem of securing bank men and 
women greater than ever before. The 
task of providing his organization with 
an adequate supply of the right kind 
of men is one of the manager’s most 
important tasks. Edward A. Filene 
not long ago made this statement: “In 
my estimation, the man who. does the 
‘hiring and firing’ has an opportunity 
so to influence the business by the per- 
sonnel he brings in—and lets out—as 
to spell success or failure. Given the 
right personnel, the business will be 
right.” 

If, perchance, we are to accept that 
flattering definition of a banker given 
us by Wolfe, when he declares “A sue- 
cessful banker is composed of about 
one-fifth accountant, two-fifths lawyer, 
three-fifths political economist, and 
four-fifths gentleman and scholar, total 
ten-fifths—double size,’ our task of 
selecting the future bankers of the 
country is immeasurably increased. 

Finding and selecting good bank men 
may not be considered of great im- 
portance in the country communities and 
vet as long as the city banks continue 
to draw heavily upon the country banks 


By WALTER R. BIMSON 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


for official material, the responsibility 
of selecting a large part of the future 
leaders of banking and finance will rest 
upon country bankers. An_ eastern 
bank, one of the largest in the country, 
has but one officer who is a native of 
the city in which the bank is located. 
The other officers their first 
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Walter R. Bimson author of the illuminating 
series of articles on bank personnel manage- 
ment of which this is the second. 






























































This personnel card used by the Harris Trust and iain Bank, Chicago, gives a resume of 


the employe’s history and record of employment in a sma 


space. It has adequate space for 


records of tardiness, attendance, the positions held, salaries received, vacations, leaves of absence 


and reports of work for a ten year period. 
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banking experience in country banks. 
Twenty years ago some country bankers 
made wise selection of human material 
when they induced these men to enter 
the banking profession. 

The time-honored method of  select- 
ing men has been to await the coming 
of the candidates with urbane assur- 
ance that all of the best young men of 
the community would be found eagerly 
waiting at the doors that lead to the 
banking profession. The young man 
was considered fortunate, indeed, who 
was privileged to become associated 
with one of the fine old banking or bond 
houses of a generation ago. 

But the times have changed. Per- 
haps the legend “open from 9:00 to 
3:00” has been discovered to be a legend 
only. Certainly the development of 
other businesses and the  inereasing 
number of competing opportunities has 
set up counter claims to the attention of 
the young man of today that has lured 
many away from the banking field. At 
any rate, the city banks are finding it 
increasingly diffieult to secure an ade- 
quate number of the right kind of 
candidates, 

There has grown up a certain suspi- 
cion in the minds of the young man of 
today, that the advantages of banking 
as a profession are not entirely unmixed 
with certain very decided dangers and 
handicaps not found so generally in 
some other professions. During several 
months residence on the campus of a 
large university recently, I talked with 
many students who were struggling with 
the problem of choosing a place where 
they might begin their careers as bus- 
iness men. Many of the students who 
were quite apathetic at the mention of a 
dozen other lines of work, had quite 
positive opinions about work in banks. 
The accusations that were repeatedly 
made were that the pay is lower in 
banks than in other businesses, that ad- 
vanecement is slower, that the work is 
too routine and that the well-paid jobs 
were too few. Even among faculty 
members such opinions were expressed. 


The time has come in this day of 
huge banking organizations, with the in- 
creasing weight of executive burdens, 
when banks must be able to enlist in 
their ranks the best and strongest human 
material available. If the opinions ex- 
pressed by these critics of our banks is 
true, we should first set our houses in 
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order and then go to the young people 
of the country with statements of the 
opportunities to be found in the bank- 
ing field. In another article more will 
be said about these criticisms. 

Let us consider some concrete ways 
in which we ean go about finding the kind 
of men and women we want in our banks. 


1. Maintain a constant watchfulness 
for possible material. Encourage of- 
ficers and employes and stockholders to 
keep their eyes open for promising men 
and women. 

2. Go to schools and colleges for 
men. Enlist the aid of principals and 
deans in presenting the opportunities 
in your organization. They will usually 
be found willing to co-operate in any 
helpful effort to present employment 
opportunities to the young people in 
their care. 

3. Advertising in want ad and dis- 
play space in newspapers, and by 
means of deseriptive booklets and edu- 
cational material distributed in the 
schools. This is not a particularly ef- 
fective method, but may oceasionally 
be used with results. 

4. Employment agencies are of some 
use, although so many of the commer- 
cial agencies are so questionable in 
their business methods, that many banks 
will not make use of their services. 

5. There are always a_ certain 
number of casual applicants who come 


to the bank voluntarily looking for 
work. These should be given careful 


consideration for possible good material. 

6. Carefully kept files will enable 
the manager to keep track of a quantity 
of usable material that has been re- 
jected at other times for lack of avail- 
able openings. 

Ingenuity in the use of all of these 
methods is essential. Local conditions, 
of course, alter the effectiveness of some 
of the methods suggested. The manager 
who looks ahead in the administration 
of this phase of his work and who gives 
constructive thought to the problem, 
will constantly find new sources of 
supply for the man power he needs in 
his organization. 

The Process of Selecting Men 

By methods similar to those outlined 
above, let us assume that we have 
seeured a number of applicants for jobs 
and we are confronted with the task of 
selecting the ones to whom we shall 
offer employment. Let us_ follow 
through the usual steps that are taken 
in such a situation and make a critical 
study of the methods employed for the 
purpose of determining just how much 
value may be ascribed to them. Fort- 
unately, we are beginning to accumulate 
the results of carefully conducted ex- 
periments that throw considerable light 
upon the effectiveness of various 
methods of selection. 

At the very beginning, we should ask 
ourselves, “What are the primary con- 


THE RIGHT MEN BEHIND THE BANK 


N° organization is better than the men behind it, and this is 

notably true in banking where such a vast burden of execu- 
tive responsibility is involved. The selection of potential leaders 
and the development of their powers to the utmost is of greatest 


importance. 


Bankers haye welcomed the opportunity to secure in the 
series of articles on bank personne) management of which this is 
the second, the best thought on this vital matter. 

Mr. Bimson’s next article will have to do with the problem 
of “the square peg in the round hole,” and the succeeding article 
will be an analysis of bank salaries. 


siderations before us? What do we 
want to find out in the inquiries we are 
about to make?” There are three im- 
portant questions that should always be 
kept in mind—they form the frame- 
work around whieh all the facts to be 
secured in the course of our considera- 
tion of the applicant should be built. 
They are: 

1. Does the applicant’s character 
meet the standards maintained by the 
organization ? 

2. Can he do efficiently the work we 
are hiring him to perform? 

3. Has he sufficient potential ability 
to assume larger responsibilities and to 
perform more important work? 

In bank work, the question of char- 
acter is very important. The honesty, 
integrity and dependability of bank em- 
ployes should be beyond question 
beeause of the nature of the trust placed 
upon them by the public. The bank must 
know that the employes who are en- 
trusted with the responsibility of caring 
for the affairs of customers are worthy 
of complete confidence and respect. 

The immediate concern of the 
manager is to fill well the vacaney for 
which the candidate is applying. Can 
the applicant do the work required of 
him satisfactorily? Of course, a 
certain amount of preliminary training 
may be necessary, but, taking this into 
consideration, can the applicant do the 
job? In order to answer this question 
the manager must know what the em- 
ploye has to do. He must know the 
operations performed by the worker, 
the nature of the work, what qualifica- 
tions are desirable or necessary to do 
the work satisfactorily. A careful 
analysis of the job with the construe- 
tion of “job specifications” is very help- 
ful in this task and will be fully dis- 
cussed in a following article. 

With these general principles in 
mind, we may proceed in our critical 
examination of the customary method 
of selection. 


Letters of Application 
Very often the first judgment of the 
applicant is made from the letter of 
application. If the bank has advertised 
for workers and a great many letters 





are received in reply, some methods of 
sorting out the candidates must be 
adopted so that only the more likely 
ones are asked to come in for inter- 
views. Now, it is quite obvious that 
judgments based upon letters are not 
likely to be accurate. The facts 
presented in the various letters usually 
vary widely, unless a standardized form 
has been used. The truth of the state- 
ments presented can not easily be de- 
termined, and the individual’s judgment 
of his own qualities are biased and 
unreliable. Tests have been made re- 
peatedly verifying this natural distrust 
of judgments based upon letters. In 
one case, over 25 letters of application 
were presented to 50 different men ex- 
perienced in judging letters of applica- 
tion. The judges were instructed to 
arrange the 25 letters in order of merit. 
There was so much disagreement among 
the judges that the inaccuracy of this 
method of judging was clearly demon-— 
strated. A letter that one judge con- 
sidered the best of the lot was con- 
sidered by another judge to be the 
poorest. 

Letters of application should be con- 
sidered chiefly as a method of eliminat- 
ing certain applicants whose qualifica- 
tions, as stated in the letter, are not those 
desired. If the job requires certain ex- 
perience and the applicant states in the 
letter that he has not had such experience, 
this applicant may be eliminated from 
further consideration. Likewise, the 
carelessness in spelling, sentence struc- 
ture, use of words, ete., may give a 
rough indication of lack of education 
that would make the applicant unfitted 
for work. But beyond judgments upon 
such elementary things as these, one 
ean not safely go with the letter of 
application. 

Needless to say, the nature of the 
handwriting is not on adequate test of 
the applicant as some handwriting 
character analysts would have us believe. 
While it is not an impossibility that 
there are certain traits in the perform- 
ance of handwriting that are asso- 
ciated with other important traits in 
mental performance, no such correla- 
tions have so far been discovered. 

(Continued on page 32) 











AN ACCURATE BASIS FOR YOUR 
TRUST SERVICE CHARGES 


While it is not practicable to determine the cost of trust 
service by itemizing time and expense involved, the 
costs of a trust department as a whole may be ascertained 


By R. M. SIMS 


Trust Officer, Mercantile Trust Company, San Francisco 


HE fundamental of any 

charge is dependent upon the 
cost of the service rendered. One 
difficulty in fixing correct charges is 
the difference in the nature of the serv- 
ice rendered under the same name or 
by the same department. For instance, 
under “safekeeping” or “agency,” one 
company may simply hold securities re- 
ceived and remit income without keep- 
ing accounts, rendering statements, as- 
sisting in income tax work or furnishing 
information as to securities held. An- 
other company may render the full safe- 
keeping or agency service that is offered 
by the New York trust companies and 
some of the local trust companies. It 
is obvious that a charge might not be 
sufficient for the latter service while it 
would be excessive for the slight serv- 
ice first mentioned. 

To determine a correct trust charge 
it is necessary first to determine what 
are the elementary services rendered 
by a trust company and what they cost. 
There are three general elements of 
trust service: 

1. The receiving and holding of 
personal property and of title to real 
property. This service is common to 
safekeeping or ageney matters, private 
trusts, court trusts, eserows and also to 
corporate trust matters where securities 
are held under bond issues as collateral 
or in sinking funds. As ancillary to 
this service of holding property is a 
service in most instances of receiving 
and disbursing income. This may or 
may not appertain to safekeeping, does 
appertain to private trusts and court 
trusts, and to bond issues where the 
securities are held alive. Ordinarily it 
does not appertain to escrows. 

Associated with the holding of prop- 
erty or title to property for administra- 
tive purposes, is the holding of property 
or title to property for the purpose of 
securing bond or note issues. Where 
collateral is held the service, of course, 
is analogous to that of safekeeping or 
private trust. Where simply the title 
to the property is held, the trust or- 
dinarily is not concerned with the care, 
maintenance or operation of the prop- 
erty except in the event of default in 
the terms of the deed of trust securing 
the bonds. 

2. The second general element of 
trust service is the signing by the trustee 
of various instruments such as bonds 
and stocks and notes, so as to authenti- 
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correct cate them and prevent an overissue. 


3. The third element is the acting as 
fiscal agent for the making of periodical 
payments such as the payments of 
coupons and dividends. Other services 
such as voting trust agreements and the 
deposit of securities under reorganiza- 
tion plans may be mentioned, but the 
service rendered is substantially that of 
safekeeping or a private trust. 

It is apparent that the first element 
of service is the one that involves the 
greatest responsibility and requires the 
most particular care and attention, as 
the trustee has to safekeep securities 
or manage real property, and when re- 
quested, return the exact securities and 
turn back the real property in substan- 
tially the same condition as received. 
The discussion of this topic should deal 
largely with the question of the cost 
of such business and the proper charges 
therefor, without a consideration of the 
second and third elements of trust com- 
pany service which deal largely with 
corporate work. This is especially so 
for the reason that there have grown 
up certain well defined competitive 
charges for the certification of bonds, 
transfer and registration of stock and 
other corporate service, which it is not 
practical to depart from. 

Let us, therefore, consider the first 
element of trust company service which 
is the fundamental of safekeeping, 
private trust or court trust service, to 
wit: the custody and care of property, 
from which arise other items of service 
which sometimes are rendered and some- 
times are not, such as the receipt and 
disbursement of income and keeping 
of books, rendition of statements, mak- 
ing of income tax returns, ete. 

The proper charge for managing real 
estate is largely fixed by competition 
with local real estate agents, who, from 
long experience in this business have 
determined what is a profitable charge 
in their respective communities. Both 
the courts and trust companies through- 
out the country generally regard 5 per 
cent of the gross income as a reason- 
able fee for the care of real estate and 
we may consider this as a_ correct 
fundamental charge. 


Trust companies have only the com- 
petition of themselves and banks in the 
safekeeping of securities and only them- 
selves as trustee either in private or 
court capacities. Their charges for these 
services vary widely in different local- 


ities. In the State of California the 
court trust fees are fixed by the pro- 
bate court and they have been fixed as 
low as 2 per cent of the gross income 
and as high as 10 or 12 per cent of 
the gross income. The courts in San 
Francisco and vicinity ordinarily allow 
5 per cent of the gross income and 
in Los Angeles, I understand, they allow 
as high as 10 per cent. The Supreme 
Court of this State has declared that 
74 per cent of the gross income is a 
reasonable fee for a trustee where the 
responsibility as to investment is in- 
volved. 

Exeeutors’ and administrators’ fees 
are fixed by laws which were passed 
years ago when no income tax, inheri- 
tance tax or Federal estate tax service 
was required. These fees are so mani- 
festly inadequate in most instances, 
particularly with respect to large estates, 
that in New York recently’ the fees were 
raised by law. In this State the fees 
for administering large estates are 
about the lowest of any State. This 
is a condition that we all hope will be 
remedied but as yet we are in doubt as 
to how it can be accomplished. What- 
ever is attempted must be based on a 
fair consideration of the responsible and 
burdensome duties that an executor must 
now discharge, and the cost of the 
technical service required. As probate 
fees are fixed by courts, or by law, we 
are not so concerned about the small- 
ness of these fees as we are about the 
inadequate compensation trust compa- 
nies receive as the result of competition 
among themselves, or free service by 
banks. 

The great variance in trust charges 
is in the matter of safekeeping of securi- 
ties and private trusts. These are serv- 
ices which should be most highly devel- 
oped by trust companies and for this 
development, uniform fees are most 
needed. The private trust involves sub- 
stantially the same service as safekeep- 
ing, with an added responsibility as to 
investments and income tax work and 
the final distribution of the trust estate. 
Most trust agreements as now drawn 
are revocable and the trustees change 
the securities from time to time. This 
adds some further work. If we get at 
the cost of the safekeeping we can easily 
add to such cost the cost of the addi- 
tional work involved in the administra- 
tion of the private trust. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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HOW A DISTINCTIVE SIGNATURE 
DEFINES YOUR BANK 


A signature consistently used gives poise 
to an institution and stamps it upon mind 
of public until it becomes a trade mark 


HERE are banks which have about 

as much signature as Mirandy, the 
bank janitress. She merely put the cus- 
tomary “X” between the words, ‘her 
mark. And the story goes that one 
day Mirandy used a circle. The teller 
explained to her that she must put a 
cross there, not a circle. To which she 
blushed a chocolate crimson and ex- 
plained, “But you all don’t know I’s 
done gone and got married last night 
and changed my name. The cross am 
for my maiden name, what I ain’t got 
no more use for.” 

Of course every bank has a name, 
but a name is not a signature. You 
may write your name and it is your 
signature. Any one else may write your 
name and it is not your signature— 
merely your name. It is customary 
for a bank to use its full corporate 
name as its signature, being careful to 
include “the” and stick to “in” rather 
than sometimes sliding to “of,” if these 
words happen to be a part of the cor- 
porate name. 

Has your bank a signature? Do you 
use it as consistently as you use your 
own signature—that is, on everything 
the bank has occasion to put its name to 
—over the bank entrance, on the plate 
glass windows, the stationery, checks, 
statements, advertisements and even 
memorandum forms for interior use? 
In very large institutions where some 
person is delegated to look after such 
fine points, it is regarded a serious faux 
pas to do other than use the bank’s 
signature consistently. Some go as far 
as to use the tiny signature when the 
bank name is mentioned in the body of 
their legal forms and advertisements. 

It is noticeable that while many 
smaller banks have adopted signatures, 
they as a rule, do not use them as con- 
sistently. There are many instances 
where the signature has been used on 
stationery and a part of the bank’s 
other supplies, but when it came to 
labeling the bank over its entrance, a 
very different style of lettering has been 
used. This, when it would have eost 
not a penny more to have used the 
bank signature. 

A signature, consistently used, is 
one of the refinements that give poise 
to an institution, the same as a fine 
building, comfortable appointments and 
good stationery. And, it is by far the 
least expensive. But the greatest value 
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of a signature consistently used, is 
establishing it in the minds of people 
until it becomes a trade mark for the 
bank. Notice the accompanying bank 
signatures. One doesn’t need to read 
the words to recognize the bank—the 
style of lettering gets that across at a 
single glance. In the case of two banks 
having similar names, the signature is 
invaluable for distinguishing both. 

In choosing a signature, it is well to 
take note of the styles being used by 
other banks in your vicinity, as well as 
other concerns, particularly if they have 
similar names, such as “Union Trust 


“addin 


{ILLINOIS TRUST 
& SAVINGS BANK 


La Salle end Jackson Streets 
Chicago 


FFOK&O. 


INVESTMENT RITH 
Easy WarTee ar ee ee wis 


Wells -Dickey Crust Co. 


MINnzapo.is, Minn 


OF Prrrement CO, 
ae 
EY, STUART & C 


aes 
COMPANY 





Typical bank ‘‘signatures.’’ When the sig- 
nature is carefully designed and used ularly 
wherever the bank name appears it will build 
up a definite impression that is valuable. 


Company,” “Union Oil Company” and 
“Union Transfer Company.” If these 
concerns use a similar style of lettering, 
their advertisements will be constantly 
mistaken for each other. This is also 
true of trade mark designs. So make 
yours distinctive. 

Make your signature in keeping with 
the dignity of your bank. A strong, 
plain, easily-read lettering “wears” 
much better than flourishes. Leave the 
fancy stuff for beauty parlors and after- 
noon tea shops. 

Take plenty of time and care in 
choosing your bank signature, for it 
should be done once for all time. It 
is even worth the trouble of having 
several styles drawn up by a good artist 
and selecting the one that seems to 
you to work out into the easiest to read 
and at the same time, the one most dis- 
tinetive in your vicinity. 

The drawing from which your zine 
etchings are made, should be at least 
twice as large as you wish your largest 
sized signature to reduce to. This gives 
opportunity for imperfections in letter- 
ing to reduce out. Next, consider where 
you will -have occasion to use this 
signature. There will be one, two and 
three column newspaper advertisements, 
for which 134, 344, and 5 inch long cuts 
are good. Where your name is long, 
it will be necessary to have your same 
signature drawn up in two lines for 
small reduction. The sizes mentioned 
will also work into the stationery such 
as deposit slips, statements, ete. 

Have one zine etching made for each 
size. Then have a number of electro- 
types made from each zine etching. 
When this is done, wrap the zine 
etchings carefully and put away until 
your electrotypes wear out and more 
are needed. Never give the printer 
your zine etchings. They cost more 
than electrotypes, so it is economy to 
keep them for the sole purpose of 
having electrotypes made from, since 
electrotypes cannot be made from the 
pen and ink drawing. 

In ordering lithographed supplies 
send the drawing of your signature along 
but be sure to see that it is returned. 


The bank, like the man, is to a certain 
extent judged by its signature, and it is 
certainly recognized and identified by 
it. If: you haven’t already done so you 
will find it profitable to pick out a 
strong signature and use it consistently. 
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HOW THE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 
AIDS YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Banks and trust companies stand ready 


sed 


to assist in the preservation of estates 
created through life insurance payments 


By WILLIAM W. HOFFMAN 


Vice President and Trust Officer, National City Bank of New York 


HEN we realize that there are 
over 55 billions of insurance 
written in this country and that over 
76,000,000 life insurance policies are 
being carried in 246 American and 
Canadian companies, this gives one 


some conception of the magnitude of 
the life insurance business. Life in- 
surance is a great builder of estates, but 
until recently little thought has been 
given to the continuation of these estates 
after they have come into being—their 
preservation intact for an 
period of time. 

It is important to create the estate— 
it is equally important to perpetuate 
it. 

That is where trust companies and 
banks doing a trust business come in. 
We stand ready to assist in the preser- 
vation of estates created through life 
insurance payments. The life insurance 
trust is one of the methods adapted to 
accomplish this preservation. 


extended 


There is no competition between the 
banks and life insurance companies, 
there is merely co-operation, and the 
banks offer an additional method of 
dealing with this problem of diminishing 
the waste which unfortunately today is 
incident to so many of the lump sum 
insurance payments. 


The wastage from worthless or almost 
worthless investments, as near as it is 
possible to estimate, can be placed an- 
nually at close to $1,000,000,000, and 
it is safe to say that the greater part 
of this sum comes from the 
surance payments. 


life in- 


Shortly after I was put in charge of 
the trust department of The National 
City Bank, I came in contact with a 
case which was extremely sad in its con- 
sequences, and all the more so as it 
could have been so’ easily prevented. 
The facts were these: one of our clients 
died out West and life insurance was 
collected by us amounting to $25,000. 
He left a widow and two children about 
ten and twelve years of age. We in- 
vested the $25,000 pending the widow’s 
return to New York. When she came 
East she told us that there was about 
$50,000 in the estate in addition to the 
insurance money, and said she doubted 
if she could live on the same seale as 
during her husband’s life, as the income 
from $75,000 would not permit it. 
After about a month’s time the bonds 
started to be withdrawn from the bank, 
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and inside of two weeks the whole of 
the $25,000 of bonds had been with- 
drawn. A little later the widow again 
came to the bank and told us how she 
had been induced to speculate, placing 
these bonds as margin, and that the 
whole had been lost. I have since heard 
that the same has happened to most of 
the estate. We were powerless to pre- 
vent it as we had not been appointed 
executor or trustee. The deceased, by 
placing the insurance money and estate 





William W. Hoffman 


in trust, could have insured a fixed 
income to his wife for her life, with suf- 
ficient expenditure out of principal to 
educate the children, and the balance 
of principal preserved for them. 
Neglecting to do this, his wife was 
thrown at the merey of speculators, 
whose advice she listened to, and the 
children were deprived of all chances 
of having the education which had been 
mapped out for them. 

How many more similar cases there 
are where widows and children are left 
lump sum payments, without any 
knowledge of how to manage the prop- 
erty and therefore easy victims to 
ignorant or unscrupulous financial ad- 
visers. 

On talking over this case with my 
associates, we decided there existed a 


great field for constructive co-operation 
between life insurance companies, un- 
derwriters and trust companies and 
banks doing a trust business. To assist 
in developing this thought we published 
over a year ago, a booklet entitled “The 
Modern Insurance Trust.” 

The financial editor of one of the 
large New York dailies was much struck 
with the idea and its bearing on the 
general question of family economies 
to which the paper was devoting much 
attention. An article was published on 
the subject of the life insurance trust 
and it gave the idea wide publicity. 

We have been so much impressed hy 
the importance of this subject and the 
assistance that the pamphlets afforded 
life insurance underwriters, that we 
have now prepared an entirely new 
booklet which we think deals with the 
subject in a better way to meet the re- 
quirements of the life insurance under- 
writers. 

Now exactly what is a trust? Some 
people seem to think there is a lot of 
mystery about it, yet it is one of the 
oldest forms of conveyances known in 
English law. There are several old 
English trusts which would be extremely 
popular if allowed in this country 
today. An old trust created in the 13th 
century by a graduate of Oxford Uni- 
versity, left money to a trustee, the 
income to be spent in supplying a 
certain college at Oxford with free beer 
on all oceasions. 

A trust is a conveyance of property; 
it can be securities, bonds, or insurance 
policies; it is a conveyance to another 
who takes title and manages the property 
according to the specific instructions 
contained in the deed of trust. The 
trustee manages the property during a 
certain length of time, paying the 
income to designated beneficiaries, either 
the wife, or children or a_ relative. 
When the time fixed for the trust to 
run has expired, the trustee then dis- 
tributes the principal to those people 
who have been designated beforehand 
in the trust instrument. 

A trust ean be created in two ways: 

1. By deed, which goes into effect 
at onee, or 

2. By will, which does not go into 
effect until the will is probated. 

Life insurance policies can, be placed 
in either kind of trust. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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FROM STENOGRAPHER TO 


HEAD OF AMERICAN EXPRESS 





SS announcement of the election 
of Frederick P. Small as Presi- 
dent of the American Express Company 
aroused considerable interest in inter- 
national financial circles, because of his 
well known activities in the expansion 
and development of the world-wide 
ramifications of that company. 

Born and edueated in Augusta, Maine, 
Mr. Small became interested as a young 
man, in the transportation business. 
His first job was with the Merchants 
Dispatch Transportation Company. 
Within a year, however, he became 
identified with the American Express 
Company, starting out as a stenographer 
in 1896. At that time, the American 
Express Company was just beginning 
to develop on a larger scale its financial, 
foreign exchange, and non-transporta- 
iion activities. 

Mr. Small’s leanings soon became ap- 
parent in that direction although until 
the severance of the American Express 
Company from the American Railway 
Kxpress Company in 1918, he never 
completely divorced his interest from 
express work. March 1, 1918, after 
twenty-two years of service, he was 
elected first vice president, and during 
the past five years he has largely been 
responsible for the tremendous expan- 
sion of the company’s organization in 
the foreign field. In 1921 he made an 
extensive tour around the world, visit- 
ing Europe, Asia and Africa and 
established there a most complete chain 
of foreign offices, practically giving the 
company representation in all of the 
principal commercial centers through- 
out the world. 

At the same time, he has been active 
in co-ordinating the -offices of the com- 
pany in the United States so that in 
spite of depression and uncertainties, 
each year has marked a distinet growth 
in the company’s sales. 

He has followed out a definite pro- 
gram adopting fully the theory that 
business would follow service. He be- 
lieves in carrying out this theory, par- 
ticularly by making it easier for 
travelers in foreign lands. For instance, 
at inland border towns and at seaports, 
even where no American Express staff 
is maintained, uniformed couriers and 
interpreters are stationed whose duty 
it is to help confused or worried tourists. 
A most complete mail and cable dis- 
tribution service has been established 
throughout the world. The Paris offiee 
of the American Express Company, as 
an example, employs from thirty to fifty 
people who do nothing but handle mail 


addressed to travelers in care of the 
company. It is his request that this 
service should be cheerfully rendered, 
with no thought as to whether those who 
are benefited by it are patrons of the 
company or not. So widely accepted has 
this service become that it is estimated 
that 90 per cent of Americans who travel 
abroad seek some help at one or another 
of the American Express offices. 

His career from stenographer to presi- 
dent in this day and age of unrest and 
impatience, offers a good subject to the 
thousands of young men who are fret- 
ting at the bit because they see no future 


before them, or because the road ahead 
seems too long. 

From stenographer to president in 27 
years is a good record. It illustrates, 
however, that a young man, if he fills 
we!l the job given him, will receive 
higher responsibilities. His progress 
could be parallelled by almost any 
ambitious young man willing to make 
the effort. From stenographer to teller 
in a year is not a big jump. From 
teller to chief clerk in five years looks 
long when it is ahead of you, but short 
when in retrospect. To be a line auditor 
for five years with no promotion might 
be discouraging, but it also is valuable 
training. In Mr. Small’s ease, it 
brought him into the president’s office 
as second assistant to the first vice 
president. Second assistant to anybody 
does not look very promising but it is 
a vision broadener and it produces con- 
tact. It took two years for Mr. Small 
4) 
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A Waterbury, Connecticut schoolroom on bank day. 
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The habits of thrift thus developed in 


childhood will make for character and steady deposits throughout life. 


BRINGING YOUR BANK TO 
THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


With co-operation of principals and teachers and 
real assistance from the banks, Waterbury, Conn- 
ecticut youngsters deposited $59,349 in a single year 


By W. S. BRAKENRIDGE 


Secretary, Waterbury Savings Bank, Waterbury, Connecticut 


HE children of the Waterbury, Con- 

necticut grammar schools saved 
$59,274.29 during the eight months of 
the 1922-23 school year and during the 
preceding year they deposited in the 
banks $52,544.43. This makes a total 
of $11,818.72 saved in two years. 


How was it done? 


The school banking system did it to- 
gether with the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the principals and teachers of 
Waterbury. 

Four years ago the writer saw the 
possibilities of cultivating the habit of 
thrift in the children of the schools and 
knew that this would result in greater 
deposits in the local banks in the fu- 
ture. 


When a school savings plan had been 
worked out in detail the idea was 
presented to the other officers of the 
bank and they were “sold” on the idea. 
Then the co-operation of all the other 
savings banks in the city was secured 
and finally, after all the preliminary 
educational work had been done the 
proposition was put up to the school 
board. There was no great difficulty 
in convincing the school authorities of 
the feasibility of the plan and they 
said to go ahead with it. 

A complete banking system was 
established in the schools, and put into 
effect with the efficient assistance of the 
teachers. The older boys and girls were 
taught how to keep accounts. 

The success of the banking plan was 
instantaneous. Children were glad to 
save their pennies and the actual “bank- 


ing” gave them something in which to 
be interested. The accounts grew each 
passing week and the rivalry between 
rooms and schools was keen. The idea 
was suggested that this was a race in 
which the prize would be a means for 
attaining success in life, and the children 
eagerly followed out that thought. 

When the end of the first year came 
it was found that the children had 
saved $52,544.43. During the second 
year the sum of $59,274.29 was saved, 
making a total of $111,818.72 deposited 
by the children of the city in 16 school 
months. 

The school banking plan started during 
a period of depression. We were told 
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A class cf children of a Waterbury school which registered “100 per cent’’ in school savings. 


at the beginning that this was the wrong 
time, but there is nothing to substantiate 
this as school savings has shown a 
healthy and steady growth ever since its 
enthusiastic start. Wherever unselfish 
interest can be shown and real co-opera- 
tion can be secured school savings will 
sueceed best. 

Our principal object since starting 
school savings has been to secure the 
largest number of participants, in order 
to give each pupil the opportunity to 
cultivate the habit of thrift. We have 
kept away from the attitude of trying 
to secure large sums of money in the 
hank from the children’s savings. 

Were the deposits of school children 
withdrawn? It is sufficient to say that 
at the end of the 1922-23 school term 
the sum of $99,688.63 remained on de- 
posit in the banks of Waterbury. 

Of course, the boys and girls did with- 
draw some money. The total with- 
drawals were larger than the balance 
would indicate for about $17,706 was 
taken out. But even this is relatively 
little. The discrepancy between the 
total of withdrawals plus the balance in 
the bank, and the total amount deposited 
represents money earned during the 
summer or deposits made direct to the 


savings banks and not through the 
school system. 
The support of the teashers was 


secured from the first and the way in 
which they took hold of ‘the work and 
put it across had much to do with its 
success. 

A total of 584 children deposit reg- 
ularly every bank day. Of course there 
were a great many others who were not 
consistent depositors. In the Duggan 
school there was one room of 33 pupils 
all of whom deposited every bank day. 
This school is located in a thickly settled 
district of foreign population. Our 


suceess in teaching the habit of thrift 
to this district is a commentary on the 
ease with which the thrift idea can be 
inculeated 
right way. 


when it is done in the 





This means that each child in the class deposited every bank day throughout the school year. 
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WHAT CLEARING HOUSE EXAMINER 
DOES TO FORESTALL LOSSES 


It is a remarkable fact that no depositor 
has ever suffered a loss in any bank 
examined by a clearing house examiner 


By WALTER A. FOX 


Examiner, Columbus Clearing House, Columbus, Ohio 


. oa a the life of trade. 
This applies also to the banking 
business—up to certain limits: In most 
businesses the competitor who operates 
at a loss ereates a disturbance for 
awhile, and then he fails, automatically 
clearing up the situation to the relief 
of the efficiently managed concerns 
which remain. Not so in the banking 
business. True enough, the mismanaged 
bank eventually eliminates itself, but 
does so greatly to the discomfiture of 
all the banks in its community. Con- 
fidence is the life blood of the bank- 
ing business, and a bank failure tends 
to break down the community’s con- 
fidence in all banks. This tendency is 
so pronounced that on many oceasions 
the strong banks of a city have united 
voluntarily to guarantee the deposits 
of a failing competitor. 


With this thought in mind, the bank- 
ers of Chicago, after a particularly un- 
fortunate experience, decided that it was 
to their interest to know that all banks 
affiliated with the Chicago Clearing 
House were conducting their affairs in 
a safe manner. Accordingly in 1906 
the first clearing house examiner was 
appointed in Chicago. Other cities 
were quick to see the advantages of this 
system, and soon fell in line, and at 
the present time some thirty cities are 
operating clearing house departments of 
examination. Columbus, Ohio, was one 
of the pioneers in this matter, appoint- 
ing an examiner in 1912. 


The clearing house examiner holds a 
unique position. In practically all cases 
he reports the findings of his examination 
only to the Board of Directors of the 
bank examined. If a dangerous situa- 
tion is found to exist which cannot be 
corrected in any other manner, as a 
last resort he reports to the managing 
committee of the clearing house. This 
committee then decides what action shall 
be taken. In the twelve years the 
Columbus clearing house examiner has 
operated it has never been necessary to 
disclose to the managing committee any 
confidential information secured from 
an examined bank. Bankers in some 
cities hesitate to install the system 
beeause of the fear that their com- 
petitors will find out too much about 
their business, particularly through the 
managing committee. If a bank were 
on the verge of failure it would be very 
glad to have its competitors take an 


interest in its affairs. If it were in a 
solvent condition, competitors would 
never secure such information. There 
has never been the slightest “leak” in 
the Columbus Clearing House, and we 
have never heard of any in other cities 
employing a clearing house examicer. 

A clearing house examiner cannot 
operate efficiently if hedged about by 
restrictions. His powers must be broad, 
and his method of operation left to his 
own judgment. This is not as dangerous 
as it may sound to some timid bankers 
who fear that he may develop into an 
autocrat. It is no more diffieult to dis- 
miss an unworthy clearing house ex- 
aminer than it is to vote out an inefficient 
bank president. 

The freedom mentioned above permits 
the examiner to adapt his methods to 
the needs of his banks. Some examiners 
operate on the theory that their sole 
duty is to prevent bank failures, and 
that each -bhank must be examined at 
least once each year; others, while keep- 
ing in mind that their primary con- 
sideration is to prevent failures, feel 
that by making a thorough analysis of 
the assets, particularly the loans, many 
losses can be prevented. In this case 
examinations cannot be made so fre- 
quently. However, in a city the size of 
C@lumbus it has been possible for the 
clearing house examiner to act as a fore- 
staller of losses and still examine his 
banks approximately each twelve months. 

Then there is the question of how 
far the examiner shall go in auditing 
his banks. Here we find every degree, 
from the complete audit to the strictly 
“loans and securities” examination, with 
practically no audit. Larger cities 
which have recently installed an ex- 
amination department have generally 
favored the latter plan. As the 
loans and investments constitute the 
heart of the bank, it seems proper to 
start with these, then to run down the 
line of importance as far as the time 
of a reasonably-sized force will permit. 
While much ean be done by an examiner 
in preventing peculations which might 
otherwise occur, the bank’s best safe- 
guard against internal fraud lies in the 
installation of systems which will not 
be a constant temptation to its employes 
or officers—and in earrying blanket 
insurance. The clearing house’ ex- 
aminer’s best service in this connection 
is to constantly strive to eliminate 


dangerous and obsolete methods in his 
banks. Trying to safeguard a bank 
using loose methods is like installing an 
efficient sprinkler system in a fire-trap 
factory; it is much safer to make the 
plant fireproof in the beginning. There 
is another advantage to the audit end 
of the examination which must not be 
overlooked. After such an examination 
many banks, particularly the smaller 
ones, are in better shape through having 
the “loose-ends” cleaned up which might 
otherwise cause embarrassments or losses 
in their dealings with their customers. 
So much for the audit. 


As to the cost of clearing house exami- 
nations, this of course varies in different 
cities according to their size and accord- 
ing to the scope of the examination. In 
most cities the offices of clearing house 
manager and examiner can be combined, 
with a resultant saving in overhead ex- 
pense. The examiner’s worth to the banks 
should inerease each year with his more 
intimate acquaintance with his bank’s 
affairs and with broader experience. 
Therefore, while operating costs may: 
show an upward tendency, it has been 
our observation that the banks in the 
various cities having a clearing house 
department of examination consider 
their clearing house assessment as 
money well spent. We do not believe 
that the cost to any one bank for 
all clearing house services—clearings, 
examinations, eredit bureaus, ete., will 
exceed a fifth of its insurance and surety 
bond expense. One is by no means a 
substitute for the other, but we believe 
the comparison is so evident as to make 
unnecessary a lengthy explanation. 


One type of credit bureau, mentioned 
above, is deseribed in the October issue 
of THe Bankers Monruiy, which 
contains an article describing the system 
which has been used successfully in 
Columbus for about four years. 

Some states, principally in that sec- 
tion of the West where sound economics 
is oft-times ignored, have passed 
“Guarantee of Deposits” laws. In the 
short space of time since this uneconomic 
panacea was devised some of these laws 
have been repealed, and most of them 
have demonstrated that they are unwork- 
able. The record of clearing house 
examinations is somewhat different. 
No depositor has ever suffered a loss in 
any bank examined by a clearing house 
examiner. 
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BUILDING YOUR MAILING LIST 
AND KEEPING IT UP-TO-DATE 


Because we are dealing with the human el- 
ement we must face the fact that unless your 
list is checked regularly it will be short lived 


By J. R. GIESSENBIER 


Manager, New Business Department, Lafayette-South Side Bank, St. Louis 


EBSTER says: “A mailing list 

is a series of names,” 
which is perfectly true, as far as it goes. 
The trouble is that most of our mailing 
lists are too much a simple series of 
“Tt don’t 


simple 


names, and, as Goldberg says: 
mean anything.” 

direct-mail 
This is 
not because a mailing list is so very 
hard to build and keep up-to-date, but 
rather because the average direct-mail 
advertiser neglects or perhaps treats too 
lightly the necessity of putting in at 
least as much time on his mailing list 
as in the preparation of the advertising 
matter to be sent out. 


The biggest bugaboo in 
advertising is the mailing list. 


Because we are dealing with the 
human element in a mailing list, we 
must face the fact that unless a list is 
properly checked at regular intervals, 
its life will be short-lived. 

Even the best mailing list, if left un- 


checked, will in time become. useless. 
Families migrate; doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, architects and _ contractors 


change offices; business concerns move 
or go out of business; company ex- 
ecutives change companies. 

Post office and advertising men have 
gathered statistics and figured averages 
on mailing list mortality. They have 
found, for example, that in five or six 
of the largest cities of the country a 
residential mailing list becomes obsolete 
at the rate of 42 per cent a year, 25 
per cent every spring and 17 per cent 
every fall. 

According to Dun’s reports there are 
over five thousand changes in rated bus- 
iness daily. In a list of auto owners 
you ean expect annual changes of about 
50 per cent; barbers, 30 per cent; 
butchers, 60 per cent; general stores, 
22 per cent; retail grocers,-18 per cent; 
farmers, 14 per cent. 

For lists of manufacturers, the in- 
vestigators have found, the rates of 
mortality vary widely, for instance, a 
list of manufacturers rated at a million 
dollars may become obsolete at a rate 
as low as from one to three per cent 
annually; and a list of factories rated 
at $100,000 may become useless at an 
annual rate of from 20 to 30, or even 
40 per cent. 

So we must ultimately come to the 
definite conclusion that just as surely 
as newspaper advertising is effective 
only if the quantity and quality of the 
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circulation is good, so also direct-mail 
advertising can be only as effective as 
the mailing list is correct. A mailing 
list poorly compiled and _ inefficiently 
checked can destroy the effectiveness of 
any direct-mail campaign, no matter 
how much thought and effort you may 
put behind the preparation of it. 

The logical question then is: “What 
are the fundamental principles to be 
followed in compiling and keeping a 
mailing list up-to-date?” As to the 
compiling of a list, the first rule should 
be: “Don’t bite off more than vou ean 





Oh, mailing list! 
letters such as above due to incorrect address is one which has saddened t 


advertiser. 


chew.” In other words, it is better to 
start with a small list and add to it 
continually than to try to begin with a 
list of fifteen or twenty thousand names. 
As to keeping the list up-to-date, the 
only way in which this can be done cor- 
rectly is to check it, then re-check it 
and keep on checking it at regular and 
frequent intervals. 

Before attempting to make up a 
prospect list it would seem wise to first 
put your customer list in order. This 
will make it comparatively easy later 
on to check new names against the cus- 
tomer list before adding them as pros- 
pects. 

Present Customer List 

For your customer list, the central 
file is the first necessary equipment, 
since through the use of it you ean have 
a complete list of all of your customers 
in alphabetical order and, at the same 


What follies are committed in thy name! 


The remedy is to check the list regularly. 


time, be able to tell from your ecards 
just exeactly what department the cus- 
tomer is dealing with. 

Your central file can easily be made 
up from the signature cards and other 
records by which each department 
identifies its own customers. 

The central file can be made a verit- 
able storehouse of information if neces- 
sary, but that is a matter which each 
bank must of necessity settle for itself, 
since we are in this article interested 
only in the name and address of each 
customer. 


The a. of a pile of returned 
e heart of many a bank 


Do not forget that everything which 
applies to the checking of a mailing list 
means also your present customers. 
Their addresses change right along and 
it is up to you to keep pace with those 
changes. This can be done in your com- 
mercial department by sending out with 
your monthly statements at certain 
periods, a card which the customer 
should sign, giving his present address. 
With your safe deposit, real estate and 
discount departments, as well as your 
bond and trust departments change-of- 
address cards can be enclosed with the 
regular mail or notices which you send 
those customers. As for your savings 
department, a change-of-address card 
can be made part of the savings pass- 
book, having it perforated so that the 
customer need only to tear it out, write 
his name and address and mail it. 
Then, too, at the semi-annual or quarterly 
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interest periods, your teller can slip a 

change-of-address card in each pass- 

book as it is presented for interest. 
Prospect List 

With your customer list completed, 
your prospect list brings your face to 
face with entirely different conditions. 

To give a concrete example, let us 
suppose that we have a bank which 
desires to make up. a mailing list to 
number, eventually, 20,000 names, cover- 
ing a certain district. Instead of trying 
at once to make a list to cover the entire 
territory, it would seem advisable to 
divide the territory into three or four 
sections; then taking one section at a 
time, we can either make a list our- 
selves from such sources as we have 
available or we ean call upon a list 
concern to give us the number of names 
we desire in that section. It is best to 
make the list on cards since they are 
more easily handled and subdivided. 

When that list is made up our work 
has just begun, but first of all, we must 
check it with the telephone book and 
any other source of information we have 
at hand. - 

In checking this list, we will find a 
great number of names which do not 
appear in the telephone book, city 
directory or whatever other books we 
may use. Perhaps 25 to 35 per cent of 
them will be names which cannot be 
located. These can be put aside to be 
checked later against other lists which 
we may have, or we may disregard them 
entirely. The latter, perhaps, would be 
the better plan, since if we cannot be 
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sure that the names and addresses are 
correct, why waste time with them? 

With the balance of the list we can 
then make a trial mailing. Say, for 
instance, we send a simple mailing card 
of some kind to each name on the list, 
guaranteeing return postage if un- 
deliverable. Here is a chance for us to 
include, if desired, the names which we 
could not loeate in fhe telephone book 
or city directory. This ean be done in 
order to make sure that we are not 
omitting any names which may prove 
helpful to us in rounding out our list. 

When the return cards come in, we 
ean then eliminate those names from our 
list. If our list was properly checked 
in the first place, the returns should not 
be more than 10 per cent of the entire 
mailing. 

When the checking process has been 
fully completed and we have covered 
each of the four sections in the district 
we desire to work, we are ready to 
elaborate on our list. 

There are a number of sources from 
which to select names for that purpose. 
We have the rosters of various clubs 
and organizations,- marriage and birth 
records, building permits, registered 
voters’ lists, ete. We ean also purchase 
from the list companies special lists 
such as of policemen and firemen, school 
teachers, city employes, wage earners 
and the like. Each one of these special 
lists should be checked against the list 
of present customers as well as pros- 
pects before definitely 


placing them. 


(Continued on page 47) 


DO BETTER BANK LETTERS 


PRODUCE 


RESULTS? 


A good letter gives you an opportunity 
to reflect the character of your institu- 
tion in a friendly and dignified way 


By J. OLSON 


Treasurer, Kier Letter Co., Chicago 


HE late Marshall Field said “It is 
entirely possible for one letter to 
bring in a million dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness, and one man ean write that letter.” 
The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago Illinois recently issued a 
chart headed “Thirteen Millions in 17 
Months” and told how through the right 
kind of advertising, deposits had in- 
creased thirteen million dollars in 17 
months’ time. It also told the growth 
of the First National Bank of Joliet, 
established in 1857, which through nat- 
ural growth and without the aid of 
advertising or other new business efforts 
had accumulated deposits of $592,000. 
Then it told how in 1904 the bank 





adopted a scientific advertising policy 
and through the right kind of advertis- 
ing, deposits were increased from $592,- 
000 to more than $12,000,000 in nineteen 
years. 

Get the significance of that! Forty- 
seven years without advertising and only 
$592,000 had been accumulated. In 
considerably less than half that time 
twenty-four times as much was acquired. 

I have emphasized the words “right 
kind” of advertising, and since therein 
lies the seeret of the success of these 
two banks it is interesting to know 
what they think is the right kind of 
advertising. 

The answer is, 


letters—and more, 


better letters. Much is being made now- 
adays of the subject “Better Letters.” 
It is discussed in every worthwhile 
magazine touching on Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising. 

Interesting tests have been made by 
prominent institutions, and in a recent 
issue of a well known business magazine 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, former 
president of the Advertising Clubs of 
the World has written an interesting ar- 
ticle showing that a list divided—one 
half of the names being sent an average 
multigraphed letter and the other half 
a earefully processed letter, brought 18 
per cent more returns from the care- 
fully processed letter. 

In a recent issue of another business 





H. R. DREW 
Advertising Manager, National Bank of the Republic 


publication, Mark B. Bodell of the 58. 
W. Straus Company in an article “Help- 
ing the Customer to Decide” tells of a 
letter sent to 725 customers who buy 
bonds on the easy payment plan but who 
had not deposited for three months. He 
says: “We wanted them either to close 
out the account or assure us of a de- 
posit. Frankly, the letter was to get 
the business or to know it was not to 
be gotten—no half way measures. 

“The letter was carefully filled in and 
signed.”—Then follows a copy of the 
letter. 

To further quote Mr. Bodell—This 
mailing brought 40 per cent returns, 58 
per cent of which made deposits or 
promised them. The results were un- 
usual, but just what we hoped for!” 

Further on in this same issue of the 
publication appears an article entitled 
“Just As Man to Man—And it Paid 
Superbly,” which tells the story of two 
letters sent by the Hockaday Company 
to a list of 1600 leading architects. 
Architects are notably difficult people 
to reach by mail. But of the 1600 ar- 
chitects who received the letter, 784 re- 
turned the cards—49 per cent. 

The second letter went to those who 
failed to reply to the first, and there 
fore went to 816 names—122 cards 

(Continued on page 59) 





HOW A SNAPPY CONTEST SLOGAN 
DOUBLED THE RETURNS 


Employes of the Union Bank, Chicago went 
forth with determination to convert all of 
last year’s accounts into twice the amount 


HE well-known slogan, “Double 

Your Savings—It Can be Done” 
was recently revised by the Union Bank 
of Chicago into a similar slogan that 
had the effect of doubling the volume of 
savings accounts and Christmas Club 
accounts secured in its three months’ 
employes’ contest which began October 
20th, 1923. Although the total number 
of accounts secured was less than twice 
as many as the number of accounts, the 
slogan “Double Your 1923 Christmas 
Club” had an electric effect that re- 
sulted in making nearly everyone who 
had a Christmas Club account the pre- 
vious year double the amount which he 
deposited in the 1924 club. 

The contest was organized along the 
lines of a game of golf because golf 
was the most popular sport among the 
employes of the bank. 

However, every employe had a chance 
to determine what kind of a contest it 
would be for a cash prize of five dollars 
was offered a few days before the 
contest began for the employe who 
should select the idea that would be 
selected as the basis of the “drive.” 
Five bulletins were distributed among 
the 70 employes of the bank in order to 


By F. R. DANIELS 


stimulate interest in the selection of 
ideas for the contest. 

The first. bulletin flashed the news of 
the prize that was awaiting the person 
who should select the winning idea. It 
announced that there would be at least 
three teams in the contest, and that a 
name must be selected for each team as 
well as for the general eontest. The 
name suggestions were required to be in 
writing. A flood of ideas came in, 
among which were an electricity contest 
with live wires, watts, ete.; an army with 
camps and titles;. an auto with 
different makes of automobiles for the 
teams; a race between railroad trains; 
a game of baseball; a football contest; 
a Bridge game; and a horse race. 

Before the contest plan had _ been 
finally determined it was agreed that 
the same general plan would be put 
into effect as in the contest of the pre- 
vious year, that is, that credit was to 
be awarded on the point system, and 
that eash prizes would be awarded as 
well as a bonus paid on each account. 

On November 6th the contest title 
had been selected and the plan of the 
drive was described in a pink bulletin. 
The rules and regulations provided for 


race 


an organization of four teams, the 
Drivers, the Brassies, the Mashies, and 
the Putters. Each team was headed by 
one of the four employes who brought 
in the greatest number of accounts in 
last year’s contest. Team members were 
chosen by picking the names out of a 
hat. This did away with partiality. 
Credit was allowed for the employes 
own account in the bank. Half credit 
was given for renewals of last year’s 
Christmas accounts. Full eredit was 
awarded for savings customers who 
opened Christmas Club accounts pro- 
vided the customer did not close his 
savings account to open a Christmas 
Club account; for all commercial cus- 
tomers who opened either savings or 
Christmas Club accounts; and for all 
new savings accounts. : 

The three months in which the contest 
took place was divided into 18 “holes,” 
thirteen 5-day holes, and five 4-day 
holes. Each hole closed at 4 p. m. on 
the last day of the hole. A one hundred 
point bonus was given to the team 
winning each hole, and a bonus of 500 


points went to the team winning 
the greatest number of holes. There 


(Continued on page 88) 
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GOLF 
is the most popular sport today 
and we hope to interest you in 
our drive for new accounts thru 


1924 Xmas Club Golf Contest 
this favorite pastime. 


By Employes of the Union Bank of Chicago 
mere 
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A miniature Golf Course is dis- J/= 
played in the Bank window, 


which shows the progress of the teams making up the Four- 
some The Teams are composed of ambitious, loyal young 
bank men and women, who are striving to make this Co 

a success. Heip them Their Slogan is 


“Double our 1923 Christmas 


You Double Your 1923 Christmas S| 
It Can Be Done! 





The four teams competing are—Drivers. Brassies, Mashiel 


Watch thei daily ress on the Green—displayed in t 
Dearborn Street, near Washington. 


Every Christmas Savings Account opened counts a ce’ 
toward a hole. The Team winning a hole receives a bo 
Team winning the greatest number of holes receives a bor 


The Foursome has passed the 6th hole. They have 12 hol 
18-hole course, which ends January 31st 


You open a Christmas Savings Account and help win the nex’ 
regarding the Christmas Club on the opposite page 


UNION BANK OF CHI 
25 North Dearborn Street 








olf contest for savings accounts of the Union Bank, Chicago, was kept at high pitch by a series of bulletins printed on 
“*golf score card’’ which recorded his points secured from ‘“‘hole’’ to ‘‘hole’’. 


Interest in the recent 
the bank’s press. Each employe carried a 
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EMPLOYES CAN BORROW AND SAVE 
UNDER THIS GROUP PLAN 


How a savings and loan association in a bus- 


iness 


organization offers a non-paternal 


method of encouraging thrift among workers 


XECUTIVES are quick to welcome 

any reliable plan that will en- 
courage employes of their organizations 
to save regularly because they know 
that a tidy sum in the bank is one of 
the most powerful promoters of con- 
tentment, and that contentment is a strong 
influence on the reduction of labor turn- 
over. Therefore, the officers of an in- 
creasing number of corporations most 
of which it is believed are in the neigh- 
of Chicago, have favored a 
non-paternal system of thrift known as 
the employes’ savings and loan asso- 
ciation. 

The usual preamble to the by-laws of 
these associations presents the idea in 
a nutshell: “The object of this associa- 
tion is to fraternize the employes of 
this company, create a savings fund for 
the benefit of said employes, and to 
permit the members of this association 
to borrow from such fund.” 


borhood 


The idea of the employes savings and 
loan association developed in Chicago 
about 1912, and has grown steadily 
except during the war years. In this 
time, while certain features of the plan 
have been somewhat revised, the funda- 
mental principles of the system have 
remained constant. 

The initiative for installing employes’ 
savings and loan associations usually 
originates with a bank. The manager 
of the bank’s new business department 
calls upon the treasurer of the com- 
pany under consideration, explains the 
plan and secures permission to talk to 
the employes on the subject of thrift. 
When he addresses the employes he 
makes a strong appeal on the advant- 
ages of the employes’ savings and loan 
association. As the real work of the 
association is among the employes it is 
necessary to make sure that they are 


convineed of its benefits to them. 

The plan operates as follows: 

A president, vice president, and 
secretary-treasurer are elected by 


majority vote of the members as well 
as four or five other members who are 
elected at the same time, all of whom 
serve as the board of directors. The 
president presides at meetings as chair- 
man of the board. The secretary-treasurer 
keeps all records and books of the as- 
sociation, deposits money with the bank 
when necessary and makes a monthly 
report to the board of directors. 


An association of this kind is usually 


By OSGOOD BALEY 


planned to operate for a period of one 
year. It is liquidated at the end of the 
period and started over again. It has 
been found satisfactory to have the 
associations begin in the late fall because 
the employes like best to have their 
funds distributed to them before 
Christmas. ; 

Upon organization each member sub- 
scribes to a limited number of shares 
in the association and binds himself to 
live up to its laws. The shares are 
usually worth from 25 to 50 cents each. 
Every person is limited to about 20 
shares. 

Each member agrees to make a pay- 
ment to the seeretary-treasurer on every 
pay day for the total value of the shares 
for which he has subseribed. One day 
of grace is allowed for this payment, 
but after this a fine is assessed for each 
additional day up to a certain limit 
when the total of the fines are deducted 
from the deposits made by that partie- 
ular member. When this is necessary 
the balance of this member’s deposits 


* * 


THRIFT DEPARTMENT LINKS 
BANK TO COMMUNITY 


A department in a bank which brings 
the bank to the community and marshals 
its forces for better economic conditions 
is fulfilling a valuable mission, and this 
is what the Thrift and Income Manage- 
ment Department of the Monroe Coun- 
ty Savings Bank, Rochester, New York 
is doing. The work is in charge of 
Miss Margaret J. Bacon whose activities 
have been a remarkable tribute to the 
possibilities in the banking field of 
women of ability, courage and foresight. 
This was the second institution in the 
United States to co-ordinate industrial, 
school, and home savings, together with 
all forms of publicity, into a single de- 
partment. 

This department was opened in 1920 
and since then the original plans have 
been carried out by introducing savings 
plans in factories and stores, by start- 
ing school savings in the parochial 
schools of Rochester and some of the 
rural schools in Monroe County and by 
working with women’s elubs and other 
organizations. A household and personal 
account book was printed and sugges- 
tions for budgeting income were widely 
distributed throughout the community. 
All this was pioneering. 


are turned to him without profit 
interest and he thereupon ceases 
become a member of the association. 

The employes’ savings and-loan as- 
sociation in addition to its functions in 
the matter of saving money also affords 
facilities for borrowing money and thus 
makes it unnecessary for the employe to 
make visits to a “loan shark.” All 
applications for loans are made to the 
treasurer of the association who, with 
the president and the vice president, are 
allowed to loan to any member up to 
a certain amount. If the loan requested 
is in excess of this amount the sanction 
of the board of directors is required. 
For small loans there is usually a fixed 
rate. For instance, up to $20 the charge 
approximates ten per cent of the loan. 
For larger amounts, however, the rates 
are smaller and become not much more 
than would be charged by a bank. The 
charge for the loan is usually deducted 
at the time the loan is made, and is not 
allowed to run over. This may be 
renewed with the approval of the officers. 


or 
to 


* * 


In co-operation with the Italian 
Women’s Civie Club of Rochester a play 
with a strong thrift tie-up called the 
“Copper Pot” was produced. This 
presented, without preaching, the neces- 
sity of keeping money in a bank rather 
than in a utensil at home. This play 
has been reprinted and distributed to 
bankers and was performed at the 1923 
convention of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks. 

In the summer of 1923 Miss Bacon 
made a study of savings bank operation 
in nine European countries. She was 
accompanied by Miss Mary B. Reeves 
of the Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
ciety. It is interesting to notice that 
Miss Bacon and Miss Reeves found the 
school savings plan in operation in 
every one of these countries of Europe. 

The services of the Income Manage- 
ment Department in the Monroe County 
Savings Bank have brought their reward 
in an inerease of deposits and number 
of accounts. 


John W. Read of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, 
Louisiana was presentel with a gold 
watch in recognition of his valued 
services with the bank, and which also 
marked his fiftieth anniversary in the 
banking business. 
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Here we have Edwin G. Foreman, Jr., left, cashier of the Foreman Trust and Savings Bank, 


DEVICE MAKES BURGLARS WEEP 
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Chicago, and former Judge Charles A. MacDonald, who was recently elected vice president of the 


bank, examining a recently inventea “‘bandit-proof’’ bank messenger’s bag. 
work by discharging a powerful dose of ‘‘tear-gas’’ upon attack. 


The device does its 


BANKERS EXAMINE A NEW 
PLAN TO STOP BANDITS 


“Tear gas” was demonstrated to be a weap- 
on that blinds and chokes marauder for 
a half hour without permanent injury 


J. FRANKLIN LEWIS 


REMARKABLE demonstration of 

the protection of life and prop- 
erty, particularly for employes and 
patrons of banks, provided by various 
devices employing chloroacetophenone— 
“tear was given at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday Jan. 22, by 
Capt. R. B. Lawrence, chemical war- 
fare veteran, discoverer of “Laurelite” 
and inventor of half a dozen devices in 
which the powerful fumes of lachrymose 
v:.ses are used. 


” 
gas - 


A party of 50 representatives of 
Chieago banks, casualty insurance com- 
panies and railway police were inter- 
ested observers of the demonstration ar- 
ranged by the Federal Laboratories, Inc., 
manufacturers of chemical protective 
devices. Capt. Lawrence did the demon- 
strating in a private dining room 
and upon the roof of a porch at the 
Drake, and despite the fact that he re- 
frained from discharging any of the 


“tear gas” within the room, left his 
audience with streaming eyes. 

The gas used in a “bandit-proof” 
bank-messenger’s bag, a police mace and 
a shorter “billy” such as is earried by 
bank guards as well as the inside bank 
or store device which is designed to set 
in a eashier cage window, has no per- 
manent ill effects, but will blind and 
choke for half an hour during which 
time the victim has no sense of direction 
and is helpless. 

The “bandit proof bank messenger’s” 
money satchel served to excite the most 
interest as it was demonstrated outdoors 
by Capt. Lawrence with the assistance 
of Col. A. E. Lorenzen, Spanish-War 
veteran. The bag is an ordinary appear- 
ing grip containing a brass tube on the 
inside and on either side of the center 
catch, which tube contains the solid sub- 
stance known as chloroacetophenone or 


“tear gas.” 





Two nickeled rings attached to short, 
light chains run from the inside of the 
bag out through holes in the leather im- 
mediately below the center catch and 
ive hooked in the fingers of the bank 
messenger while the leather grip of the 
hand-bag is held in the grasp. A sur 
prise attempt to snatch the satchel or 
an armed robber’s demand that it be 
handed over or in fact the mere drop- 
ping of the satchel when packed with 
money or valuables of sufficient weight, 
serves to discharge the contents through 
two brass outlet vents on either side of 
the satchel. For fifteen minutes the 
fumes continued to pour forth at the 
Drake demonstration during which time 
it was a physical impossibility to stay 
within ten feet of the bag. 

When not in use the bag is equipped 
with safety serews which prevent it 
from being discharged accidentally as 
they are not taken off until the money 
satchel is filled and the messenger leaves 
the bank. 

The Lawrence demonstration also in- 
cluded the discharge of the “inside bank 
or store device’’"—a brass tube, six inches 
in height, either mounted on a pedestal 
or built into the grill-work of a eashier’s 
cage, which is controlled by a foot-pedal 
underneath a desk or counter and is elec 
trically connected. This innocent ap- 
pearing and inconspicuous device belched 
forth a blast of “tear gas” into the faces 
of all within a 20 foot radius, instanta- 
neously and without the operator lower- 
ing his or her uplifted hands. It is 
provided with a safety guard over the 
floor button and may be disconnected 
during non-banking hours by turning 
a switch. 

The bankers also witnessed an interest- 
ing demonstration of a policeman’s mace 
or night stick which throws its “tear 
gas” as far as thirty feet and which 
will effectually stop a mob of men at 
from ten to thirty foot range. Also 
Capt. Lawrence discharged several hand- 
grenades which are “foolproof” and 
‘-annot be discharged accidentally. 

Former Judge Charles A. MeDon- 
ald, recently elected vice president of 
Foreman Bros. Trust and Savings Bank 
and Edwin G. Foreman, Jr., were 
among the most interested inspectors of 
the “bandit-proof” bag and other Law- 
rence devices. Vice president Fred 
Greenebaum of Greenebaum Trust and 
Savings Bank also was one of those who 
got a taste of the gas and who proved 
that a big city banker has as many tears 
in him as any ordinary individual. 


Oliver C. Fuller, president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has been named new 
national councilor to represent the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The council serves as an ad- 
visory board to the national chamber’s 
board of directors. 


——————O 








WHAT CAN BE DONE TO RELIEVE 
THE FARMERS’ DISTRESS? 


The 


real disorder is 


in the relation 


between supply and demand, and the prices 
if let alone will correct that disorder 


HE main grievance of the farmer is 

that in the readjustment that has 
oceurred since the war the. prices of 
what he has to sell have fallen much 
farther than the things he has to buy. 
That is a real grievance, generally ree- 
ognized among business men, but what 
can be done about it? An examination 
will show that it is due to a labor situa- 
tion. Labor is highly organized in most 
of the industries and has been able to 
resist reductions. The increased rail- 
way charges are not in the returns to 
owners of railway stocks and bonds but 
in the wages of labor, including not only 
those of railroad employes but those 
which affect the cost of all their supplies. 
The disbursements of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company to its stock- 
holders are not more than 5 per cent of 
its receipts from the public. The in- 
creased cost of industrial products is 
not in any general sense in the profits 
of the industries or the profits of middle- 
men, but in the wages of labor. The 
increased cost of coal is not in higher 
profits for coal operators, but in the 
pay of miners. To some extent these 
higher wages are justified by higher 
living costs, due in turn to conditions 
arising from the war. Rents are much 
higher than before the war, due to a 





Despite the vociferous current utterances about tne conaition of agriculture ambitions, tarmers are laying plans for bigger, better crops in the 
Progressive bankers will do everything possible to mab 


coming season. 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Vice President, National City Bank of New York 


shortage of dwellings and a shortage 
of mechanies in the building trades. 
Industrial relations all around were dis- 
rupted and disarranged by the war. It 
is a slow process to make the readjust- 
ments. 

These social problems belong as much 
to the farmer for solution as to any- 
body. Does he know how to get the cost 
of transportation back to the pre-war 
level without reducing the wages of 
railroad employes, or get the cost of 
coal back to the pre-war level without 
reducing the wages of miners, or has 
he solved the problem of dealing with 
organized labor in such essential in- 
dustries ? 

I have seen nothing in the reports of 
negotiations for a Farmer-Labor party 
which has indicated any expectation of 
wage-reductions. Negotiations have 
just begun between the representatives 
of the miners and operators in the 
bituminous coal industry over a new 
wage scale, and the miners are demand- 
ing another increase. A strike is ex- 
pected April Ist. The anthracite 
miners went on a strike last September 
for a raise and got it with the help of 
the Governor of Pennsylvania. These 
increases necessarily enter into the cost 
of coal, and bituminous coal is a factor 


in all industrial costs. You know some- 
thing here in Illinois about the difficulty 
of dealing with wage disputes in the 
coal industry. I am not going to say 
how this wage problem can be solved. 
I only say that it presents a grave social 
problem, over which we cannot afford to 
be impatient. 

Every period of low prices creates a 
demand that prices should be so regu- 
lated as to afford a fair return to pro- 
ducers. But it is production instead of 
prices that is the proper subject of reg- 
ulation, and production is the only 
effective agency by which this is accom- 
plished. To propose the regulation of 
prices is to take hold of the situation at 
the wrong end. The population dis- 
tributes itself in the industries accord- 
ing to the demand for products or 
services as shown by current prices. 
If the production of anything tends to 
be in excess of the demand, the price 
weakens and productive effort will shift 
to other lines; and so on the other hand 
if there is a tendency to searcity, prices 
will stiffen and productive effort in that 
line will be increased. Consumption 


also is shifted by prices. There are few 

things for which there are no substitutes, 

or for which consumption is not affected 
(Continued on page 42) 


e the farmers’ efforts more productive. 
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THE AD MANAGER’S SPEED 
AND LOTS OF IT 


The advertising manager who gets the 
best results has as much of a “nose for 
news” as the veteran newspaper re- 
porter. Only in this case the news has 
to do with events that can be converted 
into something that will attract the 
public to-his bank. But it is a rare ad- 
vertising department that is “on the 
job” with the alacrity displayed recently 
by Frank J. Campbell, advertising 
manager of the First National Bank, 
Detroit. 

Over the week-end before Christmas 
robbers blew open the safe of one of the 
large Detroit department stores and 
escaped with $15,000. Mr. Campbell saw 
an account of the robbery in the early 
edition of the morning paper for Mon- 
day, December 24, and hastened to the 
bank at an early hour.. He went to 
the department store where the safe- 
blowing had occurred and found news- 
paper photographers taking pictures of 
the wrecked safe. Mr. Campbell got 
permission from the president and treas- 
urer of the company to use the pictures, 
but not content with that he rented 
them a box in the First National Bank 
safe deposit vault. He then arranged 
with the newspaper to run a First Na- 
tional Bank safe deposit advertisement 
on the page of the newspaper where 
the story was to appear. The “ad” 
made an effective tie-up with the story 
as shown in the illustration. 
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It will be noticed that the advertise- 
ment of the First National Bank was 
placed in immediate conjunction with 
the photograph of the burglary and the 
reporter’s account of it. The advertise- 
inent featured the special late service 
of the bank’s vaults which provides for 
access to the vault outside of banking 
hours up to midnight. A special officer 
of the police department accompanies 
the visitor to the vault, and emergency 
cases are thus taken care of. In ae- 
cordance with the nature of the robbery 
the advertisement was directed at heads 
of department stores, theaters, garages, 
and retail stores of every description. 

Some say the banks are sleeping and 
that their advertising is old-fashioned, 
but the people of Detroit 
gave the First National Bank 
credit for being right there, 
in this instance, at least. 





— 
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Get your customers out of 
the one-department habit 


Ege are undoubtedly losing much of your cus- 
tomers’ business to other banks and to bond 
houses. 

Many customers use your bank only for sav- 
ings, or only for checking accounts or only for 
some other single purpose. , 

You can go after other business and get it, if 
you will. Many banks throughout the country are 
finding it costs far less to take one-department cus- 
tomers and make them 100% customers than it 
does to get brand new ones. 


In cultivating your present depositors it is nec- 
essary to have complete records of their transac- 
tions in a Central File. You ought to know the 
departments they are using in your bank and in 
other banks. 

A Baker-Vawter Central File System tells you 
just that—tells it to you so that you can profit by 
it. Send us the coupon. We'll send you complete 
information on how you can get a greatly increased 
business from your present customers. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 






































Our products are sold direct from factory to you. 
Service is rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 
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**Central File’’ Is 


It’s a gathering place for in- 
formation on all your custom- 
ers—in card-index form. It 
shows what personal solicita- 
tion has been done in each 
case; what advertising; indicates 
what remains to be done. 

This card index, kept handy 
in a battery of unit-files, shows 
at a glance each customer’s 
possibilities: His checking ac- 
count; savings account; loans; 
use of vaults; personal record; 
size of family; lodge or club affil- 
iations; social status; business 
record; financial standing and 
relations with other banks and 
investment houses. 

Using such a system, you are 
shooting at a definite target 
when you go after a man’s busi- 
ness. You send him the right 
literature and the right type of 
solicitor. You get his business be- 
cause you can talk with him 
from his own view-point. 

Find out about it. There’s no 
obligation. 






Attach to your letterhead and mail 










Baker-VAWTER COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me your pamphlet, 
“The Central File.” 














We've been making binders and steel 
files since binders and steel files have 
been made. In fact, we invented the 
first loose-leaf ledger-binder, and now 
make the only 5-drawer letter-file. 
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ACCURATE METHOD SAVES TIME 





IN 


COPYING TRUST STATEMENTS 


Neat, errorless records are produced by. ac- 
tually photographing ledger sheets, income 
tax returns, wills, checks, and other documents 


A form of rendering trust depart- 
ment statements that makes a great hit 
with patrons has been developed by the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago. 
Actual photographs of ledger sheets 
are taken by the bank’s own photostat 
machine and these are mailed to clients 
instead of typewritten sheets. The 
client then has the same record of all 
transactions in regard to the estate as 
the trust company. Neater statements, 
less errors and a considerable saving 
of time also result. “Under the old 
wethod of typing or writing in long- 
hand we had to spend a lot of time 
proofreading, and even then we could 
never be absolutely sure that this was 
accurate. By photographing the ledger 
sheets we are sure that the record we 
give the customer is 100 per cent aec- 
curate, and in addition we ean get more 
copies in less time at an expense of about 
six cents a copy,” says Mr. Kilpatrick, 
chief clerk of the trust department. 

“Some time ago we gave up the idea of 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 





By HARRIS CROSWELL 


trying to present statements on the very 
first of the month, and instead of this 
we date the time of mailing statements 
from the day of the month when the ac- 
count is entered on our books. As these 
are distributed at different times through- 
out the month the statements come due 
at succeeding intervals, and as a result 
our photostat department is able to 
handle the work from day to day.” 

“We also photograph all income tax 
returns in order te keep an absolute 
copy of them. Many of these are very 
complicated and would be very difficult 
to duplicate by any other method. In 
ease there is any question about the 
income tax we have a_ photographic 
record of the report in our files.” 

“The photostat machine is also valu- 
able for making exact duplicates of all 
wills, whether we are acting in regard 
to them as administrator, executor, or 
trustee.” 

“Checks are sometimes photographed. 
A bank ean’t always get its vouchers 


TRUST NO. 1234 


back, but in ease of litigation a photo- 
graph of the cancelled check is accept- 
able in the probate court, and we are 
thus protected. Sometime we have 
forged checks photographed as_ the 
photostat produces remarkably legible 
copies in reverse impression, that is, a 
black background with white lettering.” 

“Charts and graphs for the statistical 
work of the bank are occasionally re- 
produced in this way.” 

Where several thousand statements 
are sent out in one day, as in general 
banking, the use of this method is ob- 
viously impracticable. But with day 
to day distribution the photostat ma- 
chine, with a maximum eapacity of 
about 1500 statements (reduced one 
half) daily, easily takes care of this 
work, 

This method of exact photostatic re- 
production makes customers  increas- 
ingly confident in the bank’s operations 
because it shows them’ precisely what 
has been set down on the bank’s records. 
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Instead of making out monthly statements of trust accounts on typewriter the Northern Trust Company, Chic: Ihotographs the actual 
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How the 


TEN PER-CENT CLUB 


is building Bank Deposits 
HE quality hardest to find in financial advertising is 
Salesmanship—the power to start the job—-the power to 


stay on the job—and the power to finish the job with 
increased goodwill and business for the bank. 








This rare quality which alone gives purpose to advertising is 
the outstanding distinction of Graves Service. And it is this 
quality which finds its highest expression in The TEN PER- 
CENT CLUB, originated and perfected by Graves Service. 


Writing to an Illinois banker, the vice-president of a progressive 
bank in Wisconsin* said on January 2d:— 


‘‘The TEN PER-CENT CLUB idea of Wm. Elliott Graves 
was started by this bank in October. Between October 1st 
and to date our savings have increased more than during 
the previous nine months up to October Ist. We believe 
that this increase is practically entirely due to The TEN 
PER-CENT CLUB idea. 


“We believe that the Wm. Elliott Graves Service is the best 
vehicle for bank advertising that is today offered people 
in our profession.” 








Aren’t you, too, waiting for just such a service to help build up 
your deposits? May we have the pleasure of showing you this 
long-needed new idea—The TEN PER-CENT CLUB. 


RAVES SERVICE 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Financial Publicity 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


* Name of banker furnished on request. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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SELECTING YOUR EXECUTIVES 
OF TWENTY-YEARS FROM NOW 
(Continued frem page 15) 

The Application Blank 

In order to standardize and make 
more complete the significant informa- 
tion upon which to base judgments of 
the applicant, special forms are often 
used. These usually call for detailed 
information covering personal history, 
family connections, working experience, 
educational advantages, personal refer- 
ences, ete. 

Such a record is important because it 
presents a great variety of facts about 
the employe that are helpful in the 
hiring process as well as in the subse- 
quent analysis of the employe after he 
has come into the organization. In con- 
sidering these facts, however, one must 
know, first of all, that the information 
given is true and accurate. And then 
one must know just how relevant and 
significant the information is for the 
particular work the employe is under- 
taking. 

Here we enter a field of inquiry that 
offers all the interesting possibilities of 
unexplored territory. Just what bear- 
ing does “reason for leaving school,” 
“church affiliation,” “how many brothers 
and sisters,” “how do you spend evenings 
and Sundays,” “Marital status” have 
upon the success of the applicant? 
Some interesting attempts have been 
made to determine these questions. Re- 
cently an investigation of over five 
hundred successful insurance salesmen 
was made to determine if possible, what 
biographical facts were significant and 
what were irrelevant. From this an- 
alysis it appeared that “Education,” 
“Motive for -entering work,’ ‘Marital 
status” do not vary with success in this 
vocation, while “having children,” start- 
ing work on commission,” “having out- 
side recreation” are definitely related 
to suceess. 

No careful attempt has been made in 
the banking field to analyze biograph- 
ical material to determine just what 
are the facts that are to be given special 
weight in appraising the value of men. 
But every managing officer doubtless 
has his own ideas as to just what should 
be required. How much justice or in- 
justice there may be in their rule-of- 
thumb methods of weighing facts can 
not be known, of course, until scientific 
tests have been made. 

Letters of Recommendation. 


To verify the truth of the statements 
presented in the letter of application 
or the application form, it is customary 
to procure the recommendation or 
testimonial of others who have known 
the applicant. In spite of the fact that 
valuable information about the applicant 
is sometimes obtained in this way, 
letters of recommendation, in general, 
are unreliable and should not be given 
too much significance. In the first 


place, the honesty of the writer is an 
unknown quantity. Is the happy song 
of praisé of the candidate motivated by 
the thought that here, fortunately, is 
an opportunity toe get rid of an un- 
desirable, or are the damaging in- 
nuendoes the result of spite and pre- 
judice against the applicant. Even 
assuming the honesty of the writer, 
there is always to be considered the 
biased judgment, which makes his state- 
ments inaccurate and misleading. With- 
out knowing the writer of the letter 
how can one judge whether an enthu- 
siastic endorsement of the applicant is 
due to his superlative virtues or the 
naturally over-enthusiastice characteristics 
of the writer? On the other hand, a 
perfunctory testimonial may be the 
result of a desire not to say anything 
against the applicant who is not well 
regarded, or it may be due to the natur- 
ally apathetic or reserved nature of the 
writer. The very human desire of the 
former employer to “give another 
chance” to a former employe with a bad 
record is a constantly recurring cause 
of error; and the fact that the employe 
usually refers only to those people 
whom he knows in advance will give 
him a clean bill of health is another. 

In order to make it easier to answer 
letters of inquiry concerning applicants, 
some banks use an official questionnaire 
form asking for specific facts. Others 
use a form which permits the answers 
to be made by means of check marks. 
This method makes the information 
obtained from various sources, uniform 
in nature and gives more adequate com- 
parison of the judgment of several 
persons. Notwithstanding these reserva- 
tions, letters of recommendation are 
useful in verifying facts of employment 
and personal history. 


The Interview 

Undoubtedly the most important 
single method used in selecting the 
worker is the personal interview. The 
letter of application or the application 
form and the letters of recommendation, 
have given certain facts that are useful 
in making a decision, but in nearly 
every case, the interview is the deter- 
mining step. 

The direction that the interview will 
take depends upon the interviewer. No 
two men will find the same method de- 
sirable. It may consist of a brief con- 
versation or a lengthy conference. It 
may be simply an excuse for looking 
over the candidate to determine the kind 
of an impression he makes upon the 
interviewer, or it may be a lengthy and 
painstaking attempt to find out about 
the ability, the interests, the attitudes of 
the candidate. 


Employers of men sometimes base 
their judgments of men upon the first 
impression. It is an easy matter to fall 
into this method. I once heard an ex- 
perienced employer say that subsequent 


investigation and conversation seldom 
changed the decision made after the 
first sweeping glance at the candidate. 
The impression gained in the first 
moment of conversation, he allowed to 
dominate his judgment. This method 
is based upon confidence in intuition, 
a “hunch,” or some mysterious psychic 
insight that the user of this method is 
unable to explain. The unreliability of 
this method is illustrated by those cases 
in which our regard for an individual 
grows greater or less as we come to 
know him better. No doubt every reader 
ean recall people for whom positive 
dislike was changed to affection or for 
whom a feeling of confidence was 
changed to one of distrust by closer ac- 
quaintanceship. A hasty inspection of 
a candidate might be justified for the 
elimination of those persons who give 
a positively unpleasant impression, but 
the majority of candidates cannot be 
wisely selected by any such method. 

The physical characteristics that give 
the impression probably have no signi- 
ficance in relation to the particular work 
the applicant is to do. The man who 
refuses to employ the girl with the 
auburn tresses, is doing the girl an in- 
justice and perhaps losing the services 
of a highly efficient stenographer. 
Moreover, the emplover cannot be sure 
that the impression he gains is given to 
all who meet the candidate. There is no 
accounting for personal tastes in such 
matters. The manager who prefers 
men who are quick, energetic, aggres- 
sive is probably no more right than the 
manager who looks for calmness, poise 
and quiet strength. The difficulty in 
judging is due in large part to the lack 
of knowledge as to what are the signi- 
ficant physical characteristics of suec- 
cess. 

At this point it is worth while con- 
sidering briefly some of the prevailing 
“short cut” methods of judging human 
character. The slow and_ laborious 
methods traditionally used and _ the 
general distrust in their accuracy has 
caused many employers to grasp eagerly 
at any system that looks plausible. A 
great many systems of character analysis 
have been placed upon the market re- 
cently and, unfortunately are being 
used by employers. 

Most of these systems are based upon 
anatomical characteristics, cranial for- 
mations and other physical characteris- 
ties that are based too much upon the 
influence of heredity and not enough 
upon the influence of environment. In 
spite of the plausibility and apparent 
success of some of these systems, there 
is no evidence that any specific anatom- 
ical feature is a sure indication of any 
specific mental characteristic. 

Recently, careful’ tests have been 
made of some of these systems with 
results that are highly informative, and 
quite damaging to the systems. An 
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example of one such case will suffice. 
In this system the following dogmatic 
assertion is made: “In brief, always 
and everywhere, the normal blond has 
positive, dynamic, driving, aggressive, 
domineering, impatient, active, quick, 
hopeful, speculative, changeable and 
variety-loving characteristics; while the 
normal brunette has neg&tive, static, 
conservative, imitative, submissive, cau- 
tious, painstaking, patient, plodding, 
slow, deliberate, serious, thoughtful, 
specializing characteristics.” 

The tests showed that, quite contrary 
to this assertion, brunettes were found 
to possess blond traits to the same 
extent that blonds do and blonds were 
found to possess brunette traits to the 
same extent that brunettes do. It is quite 
apparent that the assertions made in 
the quoted statement are false and that 
the manager who permits such a system 
to guide his judgment of men will be 
doing an injustice to the person judged 
as well as to himself. The employer 
should beware these short eut methods 
of judging men; so far there is no 
evidence supporting their validity. 

Even though the interview is accepted 
as the most satisfactory means of arriving 
at judgments of applicants for employ- 
ment, the results, when carefully tested, 
are dissappointingly unsatisfactory. 
Hollingworth in his enlightening book, 
“Judging Human Character,” tells of 
a test in which 12 experienced sales 
managers undertook to interview 57 
applicants and rate them aecording to 
their suitability for a position involving 
personal salesmanship. When all the 
interviews were finished and the rating 
tabulated, it was found that almost 
any given applicant received ratings 
ranging from the lowest to the highest. 
One of the applicants, for example, 
was considered the best by one judge 
and the poorest, by another. These 
results, when they are considered as the 
judgments of experienced judges of 
men, indicate that the interview is a 
highly unreliable method of judging 
applicants. 

And yet the usual method of inter- 
viewing may be vastly improved if the 
employer is willing to take the trouble 
to study his methods carefully. Here 
are some ways in which the method of 
interviewing may be made more effee- 
tive. First of all, an effective inter- 
view requires that the person inter- 
viewed be made to feel at ease. Em- 
ployers often do not take into account 
the excitement and timidity that over- 
take some applicants while being inter- 
viewed and do not allow sufficiently for 
this abnormal condition. A few remarks 
hy the interviewer before the question- 
ing begins often will enable the 
applicant to regain his composure. 

A definite knowledge of the work to 
be done, seeured by a careful analysis 
of the job, and a thorough study of 
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the characteristics of the people who 
have successfully performed the job will 
enable the employer to discriminate 
between relevant and irrelevant ques- 


tions. When the characteristics desired 
are known the interviewer may view the 
candidate in the light of each one and 
judge him upon each characteristic 
separately. 

Perfunctory questioning should be 
avoided. The use of carefully worded 
questions that experience has shown 
will bring out that simple facts should be 
studied. The question ‘So, you are am- 
bitious to become a banker?” always 
brought an affirmative reply, while the 
question “If you were able to do the 
thing you wanted most of all to do, what 
would you choose,” frequently brought 


to the surface a confession of ambitions 
and hopes that were helpful in arriving 
at a judgment of the applicant’s desires 
and purposes. 

Long experience, a sincere effort to 
study methods and results, will enable 
the interviewer to gain skill in the use 
of this method of selection and to 
eliminate to some extent at least the 
errors in judgment that are prevalent 
in this method of selection. 

Mental Alertness and Proficiency Tests 

The difficulty of selecting men wisely 
and the realization that the traditional 
methods of selection are inaccurate 
and unsatisfactory create a favorable 
atmosphere for the introduction of 
tests as an aid in hiring workers. The 
rapidly growing amount of data 


supplied by the psychological labor- 
atory is bringing this method of selec- 
tion to a stage where we can expect 
satisfactory results. 

Two kinds of tests are coming into 
practical use—the mental alertness 
and the proficiency tests. The mental 
alertness test helps in ascertaining a 
person’s ability to aquire knowledge, 
while the proficiency test helps to dis- 
cover the proficiency of a person in a 
certain task. The mental alertness test 
has provoked considerable discussion 
for and against its usefulness, but 
results obtained from its use indicate 
that it can be made a practical aid to 
employment. <A recent report of the 
Scott Company describing experience 
in a number of large firms, indicates 
that office boys giving the most satis- 
factory service show the highest 
degree of mental alertness. This ex- 
perience has been duplicated in one of 
the largest city banks where all office 
boys are given a mental alertness test 
as a part of the employment method. 
This bank has found that this test will 
indicate the boys that will do the most 
satisfactory work and are most likely 
to develop into good office workers. 

Proficiency tests are more com- 
monly used than mental alertness tests. 
For typing, stenographie work, filing, 
adding machine and  comptometer 
operators, proficiency tests can be ex- 
pected to give quite accurate and satis- 
factory results. Although these tests 
have not been used as commonly in 
banks as in other offices, their adapta- 
tion to bank work will doubtless be a 
step toward greater efficiency in the 
work of choosing men. 

The critical test of the effectiveness 
of the selecting process comes at the 
end when the employer attempts to 
arrive at a wise synthesis of all the 
facts and impressions gained from the 
application, the recommendations, the 
interview and the tests. At this point 
there must be a judicial weighing of 
the points for and against the ap- 
plicant, a careful setting up of the 
qualifications against the requirements. 
In this the personal judgment of the 
manager plays an important part. In 
order that errors due to some personal 
bias may be avoided, many banks re- 
quire that at least three persons must 
approve the applicant before employ- 
ment. Although this retards the speed 
of the hiring process to some extent, 
the importance of the task makes this 
additional precaution desirable. 


HOW THE AUDITOR HELPS 
TO KEEP BANK IN 
FIGHTING TRIM 


(Continued from page 12) 
younger employes honest, during the 
dangerous period when they may be 
subjected to temptation, and before 
they have formed the necessary char- 
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acter and strength of will to withstand 
such temptation. ; 

Fifth, the bank auditor, being pre- 
sumed to have a very thorough knowl- 
edge of banking in all departments, 
and his position as auditor making him 
more or less of a free lance, covering 
the entire institution, he should be able 
to get a wide viewpoint and broad per- 
spective, enabling him to see where the 
various parts of the organization dove- 
tail together. He should thus be able 
to present to executive officers, various 
statements, statistics and items of infor- 
mation which should be of value to them 
in the management of the bank. He 
should be able to observe how the 
mechanical and accounting system 
operates, and should be able to suggest 
improved methods and modifications to 
meet changing conditions, new laws, 
growth of business, ete. 


An auditor, no matter how large or 
how small the organization may be with 
which he is connected, should be big 
enough and broadminded enough to rise 
above the position of a mere checker. 
Even though a large part of his work 
may consist in balancing ledgers, proving 
accounts, ete., this should not be allowed 
to develop into the entire scope of his 
activities. Perfunctory mechanical 
checking of certain books and accounts, 
at regular times, is of but little value 
from a real auditing standpoint. To 
be effectual, the auditor should be 
systematically irregular, inasmuch as the 
element of surprise is an important one 
in auditing, and the best results will be 
obtained, if the employes being audited 
are kept in ignorance as to the day or 
hour at which their work is to be 
checked over. 


Of course, a well regulated auditing 
department will have some kind of a 
schedule in which would be outlined the 
work to be done and the approximate 
dates, but this schedule would not be 
followed too literally. 


In some banking offices the volume of 
work is insufficient to justify the em- 
ployment of an auditor solely for audit- 
ing duties. In some such cases, the 
bank trusts to providence and the 
annual visit of a state or national ex- 
aminer, while in others, a single employe 
is delegated to do the auditing work in 
addition to certain other duties which 
do not conflict. In some banking offices, 
this is easily possible and is very often 
desirable. In other cases, it is neces- 
sary to apportion the work among the 
employes, and, in this event, an employe 
delegated to do certain auditing work 
should consider himself, for the time 
being, as the auditor of the bank. In 
such cases the work should be so appor- 
tioned that each employe’s work is 
checked, balanced or otherwise audited 
by some other employe, and effective 
results can often be obtained by switch- 
ing the duties unexpectedly, so as to 
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facturing state. 
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This product was distributed throughout northern United 
States, Canada, and several foreign countries. 

The stove industry of Michigan is but another of many busi- 
ness reasons why your bank should have the best connection 
obtainable through which it may serve your custorners efficient- 
ly throughout the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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guard against any possibility of collu- 
sion between two employes. 

It is possible that some bank auditors 
attempt to become too technical, and are 
prone to install system for its own sake. 
A bank auditor should endeavor to 
eliminate all unnecessary labor consistent 
with efficiency and clear accounting 
records. He should aim to devise 
methods which can be readily grasped 
and understood by employes, bearing 
in mind that mistakes are less likely 
to happen if methods are simplified. 

In the present age of progress, new 
ideas, new forms, equipment and 
mechanical appliances are being brought 
upon the market, and a bank auditor 
should keep abreast of the times by 
informing himself regarding all new in- 
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ventions and methods. He should seek 
to satisfy himself as to which are prac- 
tical and adaptable to his own institution, 
and which are not. This is with the 
thought that he may introduce the de- 
sirable, and advise against the introduc- 
tion.of the others. 
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ANSWERS TO IMPORTANT 
LEGAL QUESTIONS 


QUESTION: 
gave several checks amounting to about 
$1,500.00 to a concern in Kansas City, 


One of our eustomers 


which deposited them in a bank which 
recently failed there. After the checks 
were deposited and they received news 
that the bank was closed, they wired 
our customer here to stop payment on 
the checks, which they did. They also 
requested that duplicate be issued. Is 
it safe for them to issue duplicates in 


view of the fact that the Receiver of 
the bank may bring suit against our 


eustomer for the amount of the original 
checks? 

OPINION: A bank has no right to 
receive deposits when it is insolvent, 
and the receiving of the checks in ques- 
tion by the insolvent bank was a fraud 
on the depositor which would prevent 
the insolvent bank from aequiring any 
title thereto. Therefore, if the checks 
in question were still in the insolvent 
bank at the time the Receiver 
appointed, or had not reached the hands 
of a bona fide holder for value prior 
to that time, the payee of the checks 
would have the right to stop payment. 
If, however, checks had 
the hands of a bona fide holder for value 
the drawer of the checks would still be 
liable to such bona fide holder. There 
possibility that the 
drawer of the checks in question may 


Was 


such reached 


is, therefore, a 
be liable on the checks, and it would be 


injudicious on part to du- 
plicate checks without the surrender of 


his issue 
the original checks, or without being in- 
demnified in some manner by the payee 
of the checks against any further liabil- 
ity on the original checks. Some in- 
vestigation should made to ascer- 
tain who held the cheeks in question 
at the time the Receiver was appointed 
and the state of the pavees account at the 
time the check was deposited. If it 
appears probable from such investiga- 
tion that the bank never acquired any 
title to such checks, and that the checks 
are not in the hands of a fide 
holder for value, then the drawer of the 
checks could issue duplicate with reason- 


be 


bona 


able certainty of not being liable upon 
the original checks. In any event, how- 
ever, the drawer of the checks should 
refuse to issue duplicates unless fully 
indemnified by a good bond. 
QUESTION: Recently . John Doe 
gave James Smith a check for $30.00 
in payment for value received. At the 
time check was given and for thirty 
days following there were sufficient 
funds in the bank to cover same. Smith, 
however, neglected to present the check 


for payment until funds had been with 
drawn. 

Can Smith collect the debt from John 
Doe or would the latter be relieved from 
responsibility because of Smith's neglect 
in presenting for payment? 

OPINION: A check pre- 
sented to the bank on which it is drawn 
for payment within a reasonable time 
after the check is issued in order to 
charge the drawer of the check. If the 
check is not so presented within a rea- 
sonable time the drawer will dis- 
charged from liability thereon to the 
extent of any the drawer 
by the delay. where the 
drawer and the payee of the check live 


must be 


be 


caused 
Ordinarily 


loss 


in the same place a reasonable time for 
presentation of the check is held to be 
not later than the day following the 
issuance of the check, and if the check 
presented for payment the 
day following the date it is issued the 


is not on 
drawer will be discharged from liability 
thereon to the extent of any less he may 
sustain by the delay. 

In the stated it appears that 
John Doe has not sustained any loss by 


case 


reason of the delay in presenting the 
check for payment, the reason the check 


was not paid whdn presented being 
that Smith had withdrawn all of his 
funds. On the facts stated I am of the 


opinion, therefore, that Doe is still liable 
to Smith on the check. In any event on 
the facts stated Doe, if not liable to 
Smith on the check, would still be liable 
to Smith on the original debt for which 
the check was given. Where a check is 
given the amount of a debt, the 
mere giving of the check does not dis- 
the debt unléss there is an 
express agreement between the parties 
that the giving of the check shall con- 
stitute payment of the debt. 

QUESTION: One of our local fae- 
tories is paying by check and is having 
some trouble with employes holding 
checks and also checks becoming lost, 
which necessitates keeping quite a list 
of stop payment orders. 

They are considering having one of 
the following clauses printed on their 
checks. Kindly advise as to the legal 
status of a check with such clause and 
also our liability in refusing to pay a 
check after the expired time. 

“Banks not authorized to cash 
this check unless presented for payment 
within thirty days after date.” 

“Banks are directed to refuse pay- 
ment on this check unless presented 
within thirty days after date.” 

OPINION: In order to 


trouble and uncertainty 


for 


charge 


are 


avoid 
because of 


—_—— 


checks being lost or not presented for 
payment within a reasonable time, it 
would be quite proper for the drawer 
of the checks to put on the checks a 
clause in one or the other of the forms 
above suggested directing the drawee 
bank to refuse payment of the check 
unless presented within a_ specified 
number of days after its date. If it 
is stated on a check that the bank is 
directed to refuse payment thereof 
unless presented within thirty days after 
date it would be the duty of the bank 
to follow the direction of its depositor 
and refuse to honor the check. Should 
the bank pay a check with such a diree- 
tion therein in disregard of the direction 
of the depositor as contained on the 
check, the bank would not be entitled 
to debit the depositor’s account with the 
amount so paid in disregard of the 
direction given. So far as the payee of 
a check is concerned, there is no liability 
on the part of the bank to the payee for 
refusing to pay a check, whether such 
refusal is in accordance with the direc- 
tion of the depositor or otherwise. The 
bank is not lable to a payee of a cheek 
for refusing to honor the same under 
any circumstances. The only liability 
to which a bank might be subjected by 
reason of using this form of check would 
be a possible liability to the depositor 
in case the bank paid a check after the 
expiration of the thfrty days in dis- 
regard of the instructions on the check. 

QUESTION: Two forms of judg- 
ment note are submitted herewith. In 
the first form the warrant of attorney 
to confess judgment on the note author- 
izes judgment to be entered “at any time 
after maturity” of the note. It is our 
understanding that this form No. 1 is 
a negotiable instrument, i.e. that the 
fact that the note contains a provision 
authorizing entry of judgment on the 
note at any time after maturity does 
not affect the negotiabilitvy of the in- 
strument. 

Judgment form note No. 2, however, 
authorizes confession of judgment “at 
any time hereafter;” that is, at 
time after the date of the note. Is this 
form No. 2 a negotiable instrument; 
that is, is a judgment note which author- 
izes the confession of judgment at any 
time after the date of the note, a nego- 
tiable instrument so that an endorsee 
for value before maturity would take 
the note free from any defenses as 
between original or prior parties? 

OPINION: The understanding of 
the inquiring bank that a provision of 
a note authorizing confession of judg- 
ment thereon at any time after maturity 
does not affect the negotiability of the 
note is correct without question. There 
may be some question, however, as to 
whether form No. 2, which authorizes 
confession of judgment at any time 
after the date of the note, is a nego- 
tiable instrument. In nearly all of the 
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—An Open Letter 





SERVICE SINCE 1908 


For the Whole Bank 


New Business Surveys 

Stockholder Co-operation Plans 

Employes’ Bulletins 

General Service Booklets 

Plans for Openings and 
Anniversaries 


For the Commercial De partment 


Statement Enclosures 
Newspaper Campaigns 
Booklets 


For the Savings Department 


Personal Solicitation 
Customer Cultivation Plans 
Mailing Material for Wage 
Earners and Housewives 
Children’s Savings Plans 
Folders for Hand Distribution 
Budget Books 
Newspaper Advertisements 


For the Trust Department 


Information Booklets 
Inquiry Producing Folders 
Newspaper Advertisements 
Letters 


For the Safe Deposit Department 


Booklets 
Folders 
Blotters 


For the Bond Department 


Educational Enclosures 


For the Christmas Club 


Coupon Books 
New-Member Letters 
Folders 

Building Decorations 
Posters 

Street Car Cards 
Reminders for Delinquents 
Members’ Checks 


To Your Bank, 
Gentlemen: 


We have found that we can operate 
successfully along either of two lines: 


Either you decide on a new business 
plan in a general way and we will fill in 
the details; or we devise a plan in a 
particular way and get you to adopt it. 


Operating on the second basis means 
personal calls on you by our repre- 
sentatives. 


Naturally we are going to have a 
representative see you sometime soon, but 
it occurs to us that just at this moment 
you may be in the market for something 
which we can offer you or tell you where 
you can get. 


We can't help feeling that our wide 
scope of service and even wider scope of 
information will be worth something to 
you in an advisory way and we want to 
offer you our sincere judgment on any 
matter that you may send us. 


THE BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 


19-21 WARREN STREET 
NEW 


FORE - GEFT 
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states except Lilinois this form No. 2 
would not be a negotiable instrument. 
The text of the negotiable instrument 
law as in force in nearly all of the states 
except Illinois provides that the nego- 
tiable character of an instrument other- 
wise negotiable is not affected by a pro- 
vision which “authorizes a confession of 
judgment if the instrument be not paid 
at maturity.” Under this provision, as 
it exists in nearly all of the states, there 
ean be no doubt that form No. 2 would 
not be negotiable. The Illinois Nego- 
tiable Instrument Act, however, simply 
provides that the negotiable character 
of an instrument otherwise negotiable 
is not affected by a provision which 
“authorizes a confession of judgment,” 
the words “if the instrument be not paid 
at maturity” in the standard text being 
omitted. The fact that the words “if 
the instrument be not paid at maturity” 
were omitted from the Illinois Act 
would seem to signify that it was the 
intention of the legislature to provide 
that no clause of whatever nature author- 
izing confession of . judgment should 
affect the negotiable character of the 
instrument. However, the Illinois Act 
does provide that an instrument to be 
negotiable must, among other things, 
“be payable on demand or at a fixed or 
determinable future time.” A provision 
which authorizes confession of judg- 
ment at any time at the election of the 
holder in effect makes the time of pay- 
ment of the instrument uncertain, so that 
it would not conform to this definition of 
a negotiable instrument. The result of 
these two provisions is, that the law of 
Illinois is left in some doubt as to 
whether the clause on a nvte author- 
izing confession of judgment at any 
time after the date of the note renders 
the instrument non-negotiable or not. 
My judgment would be that the note is 
still negotiable notwithstanding this 
clause, but there is some question about 


it, and a bank taking such note as an 
endorsee from prior parties should act 
with some caution. 

QUESTION: We have customers 
who wish to designate to whom their 
accounts shall be payable in case of 
serious illness or death, but wish to 
continue their accounts in their own 
names and not as joint accounts. In 
the case of death, would we be protected 
in paying this money to the ones des- 
ignated by them if we have been 
authorized by them in writing to do so 
and had this authority in our files? 

OPINION: Where a deposit account 
is carried on the books of a bank in the 
name of the depositor and the depositor 
retains sole ownership and control of 
the deposit, it is impossible for the de- 
positor to make provision as to what 
disposition shall be made of the deposit 
in the event of the depositor’s death by 
written instructions or authority given 
to the bank. There are at least two 
reasons why this cannot be done. One 
is, that a bank is a mere agent of the 
depositor for paying money from the 
deposit, and where an order may have 
been given to the bank as to what dis- 
position the bank should make of the 
deposit in the event of the depositor’s 
death, such order would be revoked by 
the depositor’s death, it being a general 
rule of the law that death revokes all 
authority of an agent. Another reason 
would be that an attempt by a depositor 
to dispose of a deposit in the manner 
suggested would be in the nature of a 
testamentary disposition of the property 
and would be invalid because not com- 
plying with the law as to disposition of 
property by will. In such a ease the 
deposit would still be the property of 
the deceased depositor notwithstanding 
the instructions given to the bank by the 
deceased depositor, and the bank could 
not legally pay the money in accordance 
with the instructions. 
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If a depositor does not wish to place 
the deposit in the joint names of him- 
self and the persons to whom he desires 
the money to go in the event of his 
death so as to vest the title in the de. 
positor and other parties as joint 
tenants with right of survivorship, the 
only suggestion I could make as to 
method of accomplishing the depositor’s 
desire in the premises, would be, that 
the depositor and the bank enter into 
a trust agreement by the terms of which 
title to all money deposited shall be 
vested in the bank as trustee upon trust 
to pay out the money upon the order 
of the depositor during his lifetime, and 
to distribute the balance remaining in 
the hands of the trustee at the time of 
the depositor’s death in such manner 
as the trust agreement may provide. I 
think a trust agreement could be drawn, 
which could be entirely legal and which 
would accomplish the desire of the de 
positor, namely, to leave control of the 
deposit in the hands of the depositor 
during his life, and at the same time 
authorize the bank as trustee to distribute 
the remainder at the depositor’s death 
in such manner as the trust agreement 
may direct. 


QUESTION: (A) Kindly give 
your opinion as to the liability of a 
bank which pays a check which was 
ordered stopped. 


(b) Also let me have your opinion 
of just what procedure is necessary 
under the Illinois law when a person 
dies where the account was opened in 
joint tenancy. Where a deposit is held 
by a bank under a written agreement 
signed by two persons, which agree- 
ment declares that the deposits shall be 
the joint property of the parties and 
shall be payable to either of them during 
their joint lives, and to the survivor 
on the death of the other, has the bank 
the right to pay the money to the sur- 
viving party? Is the bank authorized 
to pay money from such a deposit on 
checks signed by either party during 
their joint lives? 

OPINION: (a) So far as_ the 
matter of paying money from a deposit 
account is concerned the bank is a mere 
agent of the depositor for paying out 
the money, and can only pay the money 
in accordance with the order or direc- 
tion of the depositor. When a depos- 
itor draws his check on the bank such 
check is merely an order on the bank 
to pay the money in accordance with 
the directions of the check. Until the 
check has been paid by the bank the 
depositor, as the bank’s principal in 
the matter, has the right to countermand 
the order of payment; and it is the 
duty of the bank as such agent to obey 
such order at its peril. If the bank 
fails to obey the countermand order it 
is at least liable to the depositor for 
the damage sustained, and this damage 
may be the amount of the check. The 
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question as to whether the bank’s liabil- 
ity would be limited to actual damages 
sustained by the depositor, or whether 
its liability would be the amount of the 
check in any event is not free from 
doubt. On principle the bank’s liabil- 
ity should be only for the damage sus- 
tained by failing to obey its instruc- 
tions. Thus in a case where at the time 
the bank paid the check the check was 
in the hands of a bona fide holder for 
value there should be no liability on 
the part of the bank, because though 
the drawer of the check had stopped 
payment he would still be liable to such 
bona fide holder, and therefore the 
drawer would sustain no damage by the 
bank’s payment of the check. There 
are decisions, however, where it has 
been held that a bank is liable to a 
depositor for the amount of the check 
even though the check, at the time the 
bank paid it, was in the hands of a 
bona fide holder, for value. | 

(b) Under a written deposit agree- 
ment in the form set out above the bank 
is authorized to honor checks on the 
account signed by either of the parties 
during their joint lives, and on the death 
of one of the parties may pay the money 
The inheritance tax 
law requires, however, that in case of 
the death of one of the joint tenants 
it is the duty of the bank to notify the 
inheritance tax department and secure 
the department’s permission before 
making any payments to the survivor. 

QUESTION: (1) Can a stop pay- 
ment order be entered against a check 
payable to cash or bearer? 

(2) A and B have a joint safety 
deposit box. A dies and the box being 
under joint tenancy, is it necessary for 
us to get a release from the inheritance 
tax office before B can remove the 
contents of the box? 

OPINION: (1) A stop payment 
order may be entered by a depositor 
against a check payable to cash or 
bearer, and if the depositor orders the 
bank to refuse payment on such check 
it is the bank’s duty to comply with 
such order. There is no dfference in 
this respect in a check payable to 
order or bearer or a check payable to 
a designated person. 

(2) Under the provisions of the 
Illinois inheritance tax law the bank 
cannot permit B to remove the contents 
of the box until the inheritance tax 
office has been notified of A’s death and 
permission is given to B to take charge 
of the contents of the box. (Illinois 
Bankers Association) 


Contract has been awarded for the erec- 
tion of a bank and store building for 
the Bank of Manhattan Co., New York 
City. It will cost $100,000. 


A one story building, 43x100 feet, 
for which plans are being drawn, will 
be erected for the Ogdensburg Bank, 
Ogdensburg, New York. 
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The organization of a real estate de- 
partment of the North Texas Trust 
Company, Dallas, Texas, under the 
management of George P. Jones, has 
been announced by the company. 


F. N. Shepard, executive manager of 
the American Bankers Association, 
announces the establishment by the as- 
sociation of a scholarship in the Lowry 
School of Banking and Commerce in 
Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Georgia. 
The terms of scholarship provide that 
it is to be awarded by the faculty of the 
Lowry School to a meritorious student 
who is planning to specialize in courses 
relating to banking and finance. 


RUSE LUAL SORA PI sr eR EAN 
View from inside screen 
Banking Room of Cleveland Discount Co 


Light That Is Everywhere But 
That Comes From Nowhere 


VERY part of this room is flooded with light. 
sharp glaring light, but soft, diffused, indirect light that 
Light that accentuates the archi- 
tectural beauty of the room—light that makes working in it 


The glow at the bank screen comes from reflectors concealed 
behind the moulding of the screen. 
counter and not in the eyes of either customer or clerk. 


Of the many interesting things we do in bank lighting our 


J.P FRINK Inc. 


24th Street and 10th Ave. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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An interesting “outside” house organ 
for customers and prospective cus- 
tomers was recently started by the 
Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The 
publication is called “The Cedar Rapids 
Savings Letter” and is issued under the 
guiding hand of A. C. Auracher, adver- 
tising manager of the institution. 


A. Page Whipple, formerly National 
bank examiner and Federal Reserve 
Bank ‘examiner, has been elected vice 
president of the Central Bank and Trust 
Company, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
Mr. Whipple lived in Cleveland. 
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AN ACCURATE BASIS FOR 
YOUR TRUST SERVICE 
CHARGES 
(Continued from page 16) 
Our main consideration, therefore, 
should be given to the matter of safe- 
keeping costs and charges, as the safe- 
keeping of securities is the basi¢ service 
both for safekeeping, private and court 
trusts, and is the service concerning 
which there is least uniformity in 
charges. Mr. Roseberry cited at the 
last meeting of the California Associa- 
tion, the instance of a man who shopped 
from San Diego to San Franciseo and 
obtained quotations of from 2 per cent 
to 12 per cent of the gross income as 
a fee for a private trust. These quota- 
tions could not have been based upon 
the cost of service, which would not have 
differed so greatly in the various ¢om- 
panies quoting charges. This illustrates 
the importance of more accurate knowl- 
edge of the cost of trust service and 
the necessity of uniformity in trust 

charges. 

While it is not practical to determine 
the cost of trust service by itemizing 
the time and expense involved in the 
administration of each trust, still it is 
possible to ascertain the fundamental 
costs of a trust department as a whole, 
or where its business is segregated into 
divisions, to determine the costs by di- 
visions. This involves a 
of — 

1. Salaries. 

2. Rent, or if the company owns its 
building, such proportion of the main- 
tenance charges, taxes and other expenses 
of the building as is equivalent to rent. 
Under the rent would come heat, light 
and janitor service. Rent should also 
include vault space. 


consideration 


3. Supplies—which* should — include 
stationery, postage, telegraph and tele- 
phone service. 


4. Advertising, if any. 
5. Cost of 


compensation insurance 
and fidelity bonds. 
Legal expenses and traveling ex- 


penses are ordinarily paid for out of the 
particular trusts which aequire this ex- 
pense, and are not generally an item in- 
volved in trust company charges. 

There should be no difficulty in deter- 
mining the amounts expended on behalf 
of the trust department for the above 
items. This being ascertained, the 
difficulty is to apportion the costs among 
the several services rendered where the 
business is not sufficiently large as to 
be divided into different departments 
requiring the entire time of certain em- 
ployees. 

This difficulty is somewhat obviated 
by the fact that the smaller trust de- 
partments render only the elementary 
trust services first mentioned, and are 
not concerned with bond issues and the 
registration and transfer of stock. This 
being the case, the cost of their trust 
service is comparable to the cost to a 
larger trust company of operating a 
safekeeping, private trust and court 
trust division. 

1 have analyzed the cost of the safe- 
keeping division of Mercantile Trust 
Company of California along the above 
lines and have found that the total com- 
pensation received is not at all adequate 
to pay the profit on the cost of the 
service rendered. This is not due to the 
rendition of free service to valued clients 
of the banking or other departments, as 
fortunately we have been relieved of 
most of those who do not pay, and the 
amount we should earn from the others 
would not make a material difference. 
The difficulty is that those who do pay 
do not pay enough. 

A dollar per thousand dollars face 
value of bonds a year is not sufficient, 
yet a dollar a year for a like amount of 
stock is sufficient. This may not be true 


The Foreman National Bank and the 

Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
solicit your business on a basis of a 
superior service rendered unvaryingly 
for sixty-one years. 


“A big, friendly institution where the spirit is 
atic and it is a pleasure to do business.” 


The Foreman National Bank 
The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


(Succeeding Foreman Bros. Banking Company) 
S.W. Cor. LaSalle and Washington Sts. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed $6,000,000 
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with all other trust companies as there 
may be quite a difference in the amount 
and quality of service rendered and the 
expenses incurred. 

Mereantile Trust Company of Cali- 
fornia furnishes a safekeeping or agency 
service as full as that rendered by New 
York trust companies and as is given 
under a private trusteeship without the 
responsibility as to investments or dis- 
tribution in the event of death. 

I find that in rendering such service, 
the following considerations enter into 
the question of costs and charges: 

1. There is a_ distinction between 
stocks and bonds. 

2. With respect to stocks, there is a 
distinction made as to whether the 
trustee merely holds the stock and the 
dividends go direct, or whether the 
trustee receives the dividends. 

3. With respect to bonds, there is a 
distinetion made between bonds subject 
to income tax and bonds which are not 
subject to income tax. 

4. There are certain preliminary serv- 
ices which gre rendered as to both 
classes of securities, to wit: the pre- 
linfinary talks or correspondenre re- 
specting the business, the delivery of 
the securities, the examination to see 
if they are in proper form, and if 
proper coupons are attached, the prepa- 
ration of the receipt, the entry on the 
record of securities, the’ various nota- 
tions necessary for proper collection of 
interest, dividends and principal and 
the depositing of the securities in the 
vaults. All this service is best covered 
by an “acceptance” or “setting” up fee, 
based on the principal amount of the 
securities deposited. 

5. In case of both bonds and stocks, 
the necessary tickler or diary entries 
must be made as to maturity of coupons 
or payment date of dividends, so that 
the income as it acerues will be collected. 

6. After the securities are in its 
custody, the trustee must collect the in- 
come which, in the matter of bonds re- 
quires the preparation of the coupon 
envelopes, income tax certificates, if 
necessary, listing of coupons to be cut, 
the getting of the securities in and out 
of the vaults for cutting, the actual cut- 
ing, a record of the cutting, the delivery 
of the coupons to the proper employee 
for deposit. 

7. When the proceeds of the coupon 
or dividend checks are received, the 
necessary bookkeeping entries must be 
made and the proceeds then deposited 
to the proper account or remitted to 
the proper party. There is generally 
given an advice to the depositor, in- 
forming him of the deposit. Frequently 
the trustee must furnish monthly, 
quarterly or semi-annual statements. 

8. In most instances the income tax 
returns have to be made for the de 
positor, or the depositor must be fur- 
nished with data for the preparation of 
the return. This requires separate book- 
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keeping and should be a further element 
of charge. 

9. Frequently the depositor wants a 
schedule of income showing by months 
the amount of income payable. This 
involves careful listing, computation 
and typing. 

10. There are often frequent inter- 
views of correspondence about reinvest- 
ments, or the advisability of sales, all of 
which requires time and attention, for 
which the trustee should be paid. 

11. There is the exchange of securities 
which involves new records and new 
entries. 

12. When the account is closed, the 
securities have to be requisitioned from 
the vault, receipts taken and the proper 
entries made in closing the account. 

Based upon the above considerations, 
I believe the following fees are fair and 
reasonable and fundamentally correct: 

Setting-up Fee: One twentieth of one 
per cent on face value of bonds and 
notes, and one-fortieth of one per cent 
on face value of stocks. Stocks with no 
par value to be taken at one hundred 
dollars ($100.00). 

This charge is made to cover the cost 
of preliminary work, the checking of 
securities, the preparation of receipts, 
the making of original entries, the post- 
ing to ledgers, the making of necessary 
tickler or diary entries, and card in- 
dexes, and the deposit of the securities 
in the vault. The charge is to inelude 
one schedule of income. Other schedules 
to be furnished on the basis of 10 cents 
per issue of bonds or stock. 

Annual Fee: For stocks where no 
dividends are received one-fortieth of 
one per cent of the face value. 

For stocks and fully registered bonds 
where dividends or interest are paid 
to and disbursed by the trustee, two 
per cent of the income, or one-tenth of 
one per cent of the face value. 

For United States, State or other 
bonds not subject to income tax, two 
and one-half per cent of the income, or 
one-eighth of one per cent of the face 
value. 

For corporation or individual bonds, 
three per cent of the income or three- 
twentieths of one per cent of the face 
value. 

For notes and mortgages, 5 per cent 
of the income, or one-fourth of one per 
cent of the face value. 

For preparation of income tax re- 
turns, or furnishing of income tax data, 
there should be an additional charge of 
one-half of one per cent of the income. 

For investment and reinvestment of 
funds, one-half of one per cent of the 
principal amount. 


For substitution or exchange of 
securities, one-twentieth of one per cent 
with a minimum of $1.00. 

The annual charge is made to cover 
the cost of work and service after the 
securities are received and the setting- 
up work completed. It covers the 
cutting of coupons, which involves much 
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Every man owes three things 
to his bank 


THE DEPOsITOR who wrote the following letter has 
given permission to publishit. Has the thought he ex- 
presses ever occurred to you? Do you agree with him? 


Tue Eguirasie Trust Company 
37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: 


You have published many advertisements about your obligations to me as a de- 
positor. I think it is time for one of your customers to write an advertisement about 
his obligations to you, his bank. 


As I see it, I owe you three things—and money (at the moment, thank the Lord) 
is not one of them. 


1 I owe it to you, as well as to myself, to maintain a good business reputation. To 
you because | expect you to demand this of your other depositors. If I have business 
dealings with a customer of the Equitable | assume that because he is an Equitable 
customer, he pays his bills, has regard to the sanctity of a contract, and is otherwise 
dependable. I cannot expect you to uphold this standard on the part of others, un- 
less I do my personal share in upholding it. 


2 I owe it to you to maintain a balance on which you can make a profit. I expect 
you to maintain convenient offices, which means high rents, high taxes and other 
expenses. I call on you for a variety of services, many of which were never thought of 
as a part of banking ten years ago. You cannot meet these expenses and render these 
services unless you are making money. If you make no money on me, then I am rid- 
ing on the back of your other depositors. I don’t want others riding on my back. I 
expect, therefore, not to ride, but to walk and to carry my share of your load. 


3 I owe you an obligation to accept your decision cheerfully, if you sometime say 
“No.” If you haven't the courage to say “No” many times a day, and stick to it, I 
don't want my money in your bank. I expect you to say ‘““No”™ when you are invited 
to make speculative investments—because part of the money you invest is my 
money. I expect you to say ‘‘No" when you are asked to make questionable loans, or 
to pay too high a rate of interest, or to lend at too low a rate. 


I want all the interest I can get; and all the accommodation I can get. But first of 
all I want to be dead sure that what money | have with you is absolutely safe. It can't 
be safe unless you are conservative. And any man or institution that is conservative 
must necessarily say “‘No"’ every day. If ever you say it to me, therefore, I owe it to 
you to believe that you are saying it because it is in the best interests of all your 
depositors of whom I am one. 

New York, December 19, 1923. 
This is a straight from the shoulder letter. We believe the spirit of fair- 
dealing which it represents is eminently characteristic of the customers 
of this bank. We are proud of this spirit and grateful for it. It has been 


a very big factor in The Equitable’s success 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
105 South La Salle Street 


Manager 


LONDON 


clerical detail, the receipt of dividen] 
checks, the collection of coupons, the 
necessary bookkeeping and accounting, 
the proper deposit or remittances of in- 
come, advices and receipts, the furnish- 
ing of periodical statements and schedule 
of income. In addition there is gener- 
ally required, income tax work, either 
in the preparation of the return or the 
furnishing of data. 

Closing Fee: One-half of setting-up 
fee. 

The schedule of safekeeping charges 
is based upon the rendition of the serv- 
ice above mentioned. If the service 
rendered is not such as is above men- 
tioned, the trust company should ad- 
just its charges according to the serv- 
ices rendered. 

Private trusteeships involve substan- 


37 Wall Street 
Donato L. De GoLyerR ye 


DisTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 
Philadelphia: Land Title Building 
Baltimore: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
San Francisco: 485 California St. 


MEXICO CITY 


tially all the detail service mentioned 
under the consideration of the safekeep- 
ing charges. 

I believe the same setting-up fee as 
is mentioned for safekeeping, with an 
additional charge for preparation of a 
trust agreement, is proper. 

As there is a definite responsibility 
as to investments and a legal duty to 
make income tax returns, an annual 
fee of 5 per cent of the gross income 
and a elosing, or distribution fee of one 
per cent of the principal of the trust 
estate to cover inheritance tax and other 
necessary work is fundamentally cor- 
reet. 


A store and apartment building will 
he remodeled for a branch office of The 


Detroit Savings Bank, Detroit. 
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business. 


ments of every description. 


Authorized Capital 


Reserve Fund . 
Total Resources . 


Sir Herbert Hambling, Deputy Chairman 


also in Algiers. 
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The Sinews of Service 
of a Great Bank 


HE ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 

credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,507,700,000 
as of December 31, 1923. The administration of banking services gen- 
erated in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1700 
branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, Birmingham and other important 
centers which are completely equipped for the transaction of overseas 


Barclays’ banking affiliations radiate from London to all of the prin- 


i 
cipal cities and towns of the Continent, of Asia, Africa and Australia, lf 
reaching the furthest outpost of enterprise. American Banks are cor- 
dially invited to make use of Barclays’ facilities for their overseas require- 

u 


December 31, 1923 


Issued and Paid-up Capital . 


($5=£1) 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 


Head Office: 54, Lombarv Street, Lonpvon, E. C. 3 
Chief Foreign Branch: 168, Fencuurcn Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


Barctayrs Banx (Overseas) Liurrep: Offices in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice, and other Continental cities; 


Tue Barron Linen Bank: 166 offices in Scotland. 
Tue Union Banx or Mancuester: 149 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 


Tue Ancto- Ecverian Bana, Lisrrep: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar. 


Representative in America—H. Poé Alton 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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$100,000,000 
77,961,860 
41,250,000 
1,665,348,615 


Edmund Henry Parker, Vice-Chairman 





A New Organization For 
Financial Advertising 

A new bank advertising organization 
has sprung into akxistence recently 
which has already become widely known 
among bankers throughout the country. 
The name of the organization is P. M. 
Reed & Banker Associates. It is special- 
izing in the production of the Reed 
Master plan for securing and stimulat- 
ing savings accounts. This plan com- 
bines in one simple operation the whole- 
sale stimulation of present accounts, 
solicitation of new business, and general 
publicity. Mr. Reed has had successful 
experience in bank advertising and was 
connected with Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
until the formation of P. M. Reed & 
Banker Associates. 


Mr. Reed has published a_ booklet 
which is aimed to show how to “buy 
bank advertising scientifically—by com- 
parison.” 


At the annual meeting of the Hamp- 
shire County Trust Company, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, William H. Dickin- 
son was elected to the board of directors. 
The following officers were elected, with 
the re-election of the 1923 board of di- 
rectors: Gordon L. Willis, president; 
John W. Mason, vice president, and 
Roger W. Wells, treasurer. 


Plans are being drawn for making 
alterations and an addition to cost 
$50,000 to the Bloomfield National Bank 
building of Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 149 
RELIEVE FARMERS’ DISTRESS? 


(Continued from page 27) 


in some degree by price. Prices are an 
automatic signal to producers, they 
reflect the wants of consumers, they are 
to be interpreted and obeyed as promptly 
as possible, instead of regulated. The 
right price is that at which supply and 
demand meet, so that the market is 
cleared and demands most effectively 
satisfied. 

The entire price system is_ inter- 
related: an individual’s purchases of 
different things are effected by their 
relative prices, and his aggregate pur- 
chases are affected by the prices of what 
he, himself, has to sell. It is a highly 
complex system, in which changes in 
the volume of production and in the 
methods of production are forcing price- 
changes all of the time. It is too com- 
plicated a system to be managed ar- 
bitrarily; it must work freely and auto- 
matically in order to make the adjust- 
ments that are constantly necessary to 
maintain the equilibrium. Did you ever 
see a man trying to walk a tight rope 
with a balancing pole? How far do 
you think he would get if his arms were 
strapped tightly to his body? 

Prices usually are performing an 
economic useful function at the very 
times when they are mast complained 
of. The real disorder is in the relation 
between supply and demand, and the 
prices if let alone will correct that dis- 
order. If there is a short crop of some- 
thing, rising prices have the effect of 
compensating the producer in some 
degree for his loss in quantity, and at 
the same time exert an influence among 
consumers for economy in consumption 
and in the use of substitutes, thus 
making the supply go farther. We have 
an illustration of that gituation this 
year in the short crop of cotton. As 
a result of the deprédations of the boll 
weevil, the country has had three very 
short crops of cotton, stocks have been 
reduced and there is not enough cotton 
available this year for the usual pro- 
duction of cotton cloth. As a result, 
the prices of cotton and of cotton goods 
have advanced, and this is right, because 
it compels a necessary curtailment of 
consumption and at the same time 
affords necessary encouragement to the 
cotton grower to maintain and if pos- 
sible increase production in the face of 
unfavorable conditions. This is a case 
of deficiency of supply. On the other 
hand, wheat affords an illustration of 
how an excess supply exerts an influence 
for increased consumption and lower 
production, likewise tending to restore 
the normal balance. 

It is a common opinion that if pro- 
ducers are organized and strong enough 
to withhold supplies from the market 
they will be able to name at least what 
they regard as “fair” prices, but when 
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the test comes success depends upon the 
right adjustment of price, so that 
demand will equal supply. The Dairy- 
men’s League of New York dominates 
the milk situation there, and upon it 
falls the responsibility of adjusting the 
prices paid to producers and the prices 
charged distributors so that demand and 
supply will meet and satisfy each other. 
The price of milk cannot- be fixed 
arbitrarily. The price paid the farmer 
wust bear a relation to what he can 
get for other farm products; otherwise, 
the League will soon get either too much 
milk or not enough; and the price to 
consumers “must bear some ‘relation to 
the prices of other foods, in order that 
the supply may be disposed of. Here 
are adjustments to be made on both 
ides, and they are largely by experi- 
ment. There is no work here for a 
price-fixing authority outside of the 
business, and not very much scope even 
for one that is inside of the business. 
The conditions fix the price. 


The fruit-growers of California, who 
have attained a good degree of success 
with their marketing organizations, find 
that raising the price to producers 
stimulates production, thus making it 
necessary to find larger markets in order 
to avoid over-production. They have 
accomplished this in some degree by ad- 
vertising, but they have learned the 
truth, that prices affect distribution and 
must be governed with that end in view. 
Mere ability to fix prices free from 
competition will not accomplish distribu- 
tion. 


The theory is generally accepted that 
the farmer is in a very disadvantageous 
position as compared with other pro- 
ducers or business men, by reason of 
having less control over the prices of 
his products than they. No such general 
comparison is justified. There are 
producers in every line who are more 
independently situated than others, and 
the farmer who owns his farm and is 
out of debt can go through a period of 
hard times with as few anxieties as any- 
body, but every one who is making some- 
thing to sell on the market is in the 
same intricate maze of influences affect- 
ing demand and price. A manufacturer 
may be able to shut down his factory 
if he cannot sell the product at a profit, 
but he cannot stop all of his expenses. 
He must keep at least a skeleton of his 
organization with which to resume bus- 
iness, and he has an investment in equip- 
ment which deteriorates every day with 
the increasing use of costly machinery. 
The interest upon the capital invest- 
ment and the cost of maintenance are 
constantly increasing factors in the cost 
of production, with. the result that it 
is of increasing importance that volume 
of production shall be up close to capa- 
city in order to afford any profit, and 
when volume falls off it is usually a 
question whether losses will be kept 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, December 31st, 1923 


Loans and Discounts 

U. S. Bonds and Certificates 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Banking House . . 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Cash, due from Banks and U. S. Treasurer 


Interest earned 
Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserved; Taxes, etc. «.-+-++-+++- 


Unearned Interest 
Circulation 
Acceptances 
Due to Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits, viz. : 

Individuals 


CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
1oo YEARS OLD—100% MODERN 
Seeking New Business on Our Record 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


lower by continuing operations or by 
shutting down. 

The one thing that business men 
cannot control is the volume of business, 
and price understandings or other agree- 
ments to limit competition are small 
protection from losses when the volume 
of business falls off. Even if prices are 
maintained profits fall off, but prices 
seldom are maintained. 

One of the chief obstacles to getting 
anywhere in a discussion like this is 
that so many people refuse to take ac- 
eount of facts. They insist upon as- 
suming things to be true which are not 


95,321,862.84 
33,842,686 
351,000.00 129,515,549.17 
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624,298.50 $21,796,131.09 
622,454.25 
344,197.50 
8,672,517.41 


,000,000.00 
1,662,530.19 


$165,613,379.61 
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Use the Reed Master Pieces 
for Savings Stimulation 


Pp. M. REED 


& Banker Associates 
111 West Washington Street 


STATE 2481 CHICAGO 


true. I read the other day an article 
by a member of Congress in which he 
said that all other lines of business were 
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Foreign Draft Collections 


F your customers finance foreign trans- 
actions through the medium of drafts 
with or without documents attached, the 
collecting banks constitute a most import- 
ant factor in their arrangements. 

This Company handles an unusually 
large volume of collection business. Its 
service extends to all foreign countries, 
through its own branch offices in Europe 
and carefully selected correspondents 
throughout the world. 

We invite you to make use of the 
facilities of our Collection Department. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


organized and able to maintain the 
prices of their products, and that the 
farmers must organize in order to main- 
tain the prices of their products. His 
premises are false. The steel industry 
is most frequently mentioned as an ex- 
ample of the industries highly organized 
having control over prices. The price- 
tables of the Bureau of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are based upon monthly 
prices of 404 commodities, divided into 
nine groups. For convenience in com- 
parison the price changes are calculated 
in index numbers which represent per- 
centages of the 1913 prices of the same 
commodities, which are reckoned as 100. 
The lowest average price for all these 
commodities in any calendar year since 
the war, was the year 1921, in which 
the index number for the average of 
the 404 commodities was 147. In that 
year the index number for the Farm 





Products group was 124, and for the 
Metals and Metal Products group 129. 
The lowest point touched by the Metals 
and Metal Products group, however, 
was in 1922, when the index number was 
122 and the Farm Products number was 
133. The Metals and Metal Products 
group includes copper, lead, zine and 
silver, but in the main is made up of the 
principal iron and steel products. This 
group touched a lower average of prices 
in 1922 in comparison with the price 
level of 1913 than the Farm Products 
group has touched in any year since the 
war. 

Copper is produced for the most part 
by large companies, which have been 
rather closely associated through selling 
agencies. The copper companies have 
been referred to as an example of 
producers who are able to control the 
prices of their products, but the fact is 


that, with the exception of several 
months last Spring, copper has been 
selling since 1920 below the average 
price of 1913. It is selling below that 
now. The price today is under 13 cents 
per pound and the average in 1913 was 
above 15 cents. <A lot of copper com- 
panies are either shut down or produe- 
ing at a loss, at this time, but the low- 
cost companies are producing enough to 
supply the market, just as the low-cost 
producers of wheat in Canada are 
making the price for wheat. 


HOW INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 
AIDS YOUR CUSTOMERS 


(Continued from page 18) 

There is a time limit, as it is con- 
trary to publie policy to tie up property 
forever. In New York State, for in- 
stance, the time limit is two lives in 
being. For example, a trust might be 
created, the income to be paid to the 
wife during her life and after her death 
the income to be paid to the daughter 
during her life and on the death of 
the daughter the principal to be dis- 
tributed to the grandchildren. The trust 
during two lives—the life of the wife 
and the life of the daughter—after that 
the principal is distributed. 

A trustee ean be given diseretion in 
making payments to the beneficiaries. 
He can aceumulate inconte during the 
life of a child and only pay so much as 
is necessary for educational purposes; 
he can be given discretion: to make dis- 
bursements out of principal for the 
purpose of educating a child, in case it 
is believed the income will not be suf- 
ficient; or he ean be given diseretion 
to make payments to the widow in 
special cases, as in sickness. He can 
be given discretion to make payments 
up to a certain amount, to a boy at 
the time he starts in business. 

Diseretion is essentially the function 
of a trustee, and it is this element which 
distinguishes especially life insurance 
trusts from the annuity payment of the 
life insurance companies. Their rela- 
tionship with the insured is entirely a 
contractual relationship, but a bank or 
trust company is allowed by law to 
assume the relationship of trustee, and 
in this relationship the duty of exercis- 
ing discretion can be imposed. 

Now as to preservation of property 
by the trustee—How is this aceom- 
plished? First of all the law imposes 
upon the trustee a very high duty of 
eare in the making of investments. If 
the courts believe they have not lived 
up to this duty, and a loss oceurs in 
the investment of trust funds, they hold 
the trustee absolutely liable for the loss. 

Insurance money when paid to a cor- 
porate trustee is invested by a com- 
mittee of experts instead of by a widow 
or children having no experience. The 
large banks and trust companies have 
investment committees who are in turn 
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checked by special committees taken 
from the board of directors. These in- 
vestment committees decide upon the | 
investments to be placed in the trusts 
and these trusts are reviewed at least 
once a year and some more frequently. 

Comparison of the yield between the 
annuity payment and the insurance 
trust is difficult. In the trust the income 
vield depends upon the _ investment 
power given to the trustee and upon the 
securities in which the trustee has made 
investments. 

A trustee can be given discretion to 
invest funds in other than legal in- 
vestment. In that event it would invest 
the insurance money in conservative | 
bonds which bear a higher yield than 
Liberties or municipals. 

If no diseretion is given the trustee, 
it would be bound to make investments 
in securities known as “Legals,” which 
at present show a vield of between 4% 
and 5% per cent. 

After all, the fundamental purpose 
of life insurance companies is to sell 
life insurance, and methods of paying 
principal is a mere incident. Where 
the insurance trust best fits the need of | 
vour prospect the best means of placing | 
the insurance is to develop it in con- 
junction with a trust. The insurance | 
trust idea helps vou place the insurance. | 

Where there are a large number of | 
policies in different companies; where 
a special purpose is to be accomplished, 
as insurance to pay inheritance taxes; 
where unforeseen conditions may arise | 
which it is important to provide for | 
through giving diseretion to a trustee— 
these are examples of some of the cases | 
where an insurance trust will be desir- 
able. Above all, help protect the estate 
from being wasted. 

It is well recognized that it is through 
continuing trusts that most of the old 
fortunes in New York City have been Out of the ruins of the gem fire of 


kept intact, and that where trusts have 1871 rose a new Chicago and with it— 


not been created inherited fortunes have 
generally become dissipated in one or 


two generations. Tj f 
The same is equally applicable to he CONTINENTAL and 


estates created through life insurance. 


Fifty-five billions of insurance are COMMERCIAL 


written and new policies at the rate of 


over ten billion a vear. What a service 
to the individual and the community if 


we ean help preserve this and assist in 


placing funds in useful investments. CHICAGO 
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At the annual organization meeting Resources More Than $500,000,000 


of the Board of Directors of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of “An Extra Measure of Service” 


New Orleans, Hugh McCloskey was re 
elected chairman of the board, R. S. | 
Hecht was re-elected president, and the | 
following were re-elected vice presi- 
dents : P 
R. W. Wilmot, C. P. Ellis, A. P. | 
Howard, F. W. Ellsworth, Paul Villere, . 
R. N. Sims, Jas. H. Kepper. Our booklet, The Making of a Modern Bank, will be sent upon request 

Wm. B. Machado ‘was _re-eiected 
cashier. 
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UNION TRUST, CHICAGO 
BUYS TRIBUNE HOME 


Congratulatory messages from finan- 
cial and business interests in all sections 
of the United States have been received 
during the past month by officers of 
the Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
following a New Year’s announcement 
that deposits during 1923 had reached 
the new high mark of approximately 





FREDERICK H. RAWSON 


$60,000,000.00. Added interest is at- 
tached to this figure by reason of the 
fact that, without consolidation or 
merger, in the bank’s present location, 
it reflects a growth of more than fifty 
million dollars during the past twenty- 
one years. 
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The home of the Union Trust Company, Chicago, which was 


recently purchased from the Chicago Tribune. 
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Coincident with this announcement 
it was also revealed that the Union 
Trust Company has displayed a far- 
sighted provision for enlarged banking 
facilities through the purchase of the 
famous Tribune Building in which it 
now occupies banking quarters, at the 
Southeast corner of Madison and Dear- 
born Streets, probably the most acces- 
sible and corvenient location in the so- 
called “Loop” or business district. The 
company also entered the year with a 
new president, Harry A. Wheeler, form- 
erly vice president, having been elected 
to that position to succeed Frederick H. 
Rawson, who at the same time was 
elected to the newly created office of 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Expansion of services and facilities 
has also been announced in virtually 
every department and phase of the in- 
stitution’s activities. The company now 
has private telegraph wires to practically 
every section of the country. Among 
other destinations, these wires reach St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Memphis and 
Springfield, Ill., and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul in the West and Detroit and New 
York in the East. The past year also 
marked further development in bill of 
lading and straight-line collection serv- 
ice. Adequate provision has also been 
made in foreign department for prompt 
and intelligent assistance in the intri- 
eacies of shipment, credit and collection 
in foreign trade. 

The acquiring of the seventeen-story 
office building will give the Union Trust 
Company of Chicago, a floor area of 
space probably equivalent to that of any 
one of the dozen or more largest financial 
institutions of the country. In addition 
to the corner building proper the Union 
Trust Company also acquires the five- 
_story building and 
leasehold adjoining on 
the south at 17 and 
19 South Dearborn 
Streets. The Union 
Trust Company has 
occupied the second, 
third, and fourth floors 
of this building since 
1902. It will eventually 
occupy the fifth, and 
sixth floors of the 
building, and _ their 
quarters on the second, 
third and fourth floors 
will be extended 
through to the building 
on the South. Safe 
deposit vaults will be 
installed in the base- 
ment. The name has 
been changed to the 
Union Trust Building. 
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Optimism is re 
flected for the months 
that are ahead in 
ae 1924 in an interview 
on the trend of bus- 
iness given out a few 


days ago by Mr. Rawson, chair- 
man of the board. “Nineteen twenty- 
four should be a good year,” said Mr. 
Rawson, “if common-sense reigns among 
the American people. The funda- 
mentals are all favorable, the unfavor- 
able aspects can be very largely con- 
trolled by the creation of a strong public 
sentiment against the ruthless applica- 
tion of political expediency to the 
economic problems of the country. 


“Business conditions in the United 
States during 1923 have shown a de- 
cided improvement over the preceding 
year. Our industrial and commercial 
turnover has been the equal at least of 





HARRY A. WHEELER 


the best year in our history. What 
actually oceurred in 1923 is important 
at this time only as it furnishes an in- 
dication of the conditions likely to con- 
front us in the new year. The basis 
of good business is good crops, maximum 
employment, and an ample supply of 
money and eredit. These basic factors 
were present throughout the past year 
and the result of their influence upon 
our business life stands as the founda- 
tion upon which the coming year’s busi- 
ness will be built. 


“There has never been in arly normal 
year of our history less unemployment 
than in 1923. Not only has there been 
work for all who are willing to work, 
but the wages paid to both skilled and 
common labor have been approximately 
40 per cent higher in actual purchasing 
power than in the year 1914. Of money 
and credit there has been and now is 
a sufficient supply for all legitimate 
enterprise. Thrift is being practiced 
more and more by our people as 
evidenced by an increase in our savings 
deposits, the investment in homes, and 
in desirable securities. Thrift and con- 
servation are twin virtues and so long 
as both are practiced, the prosperity 
of the nation is assured.” 
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BUILDING YOUR MAILING LIST 
AND KEEPING IT UP-TO-DATE 


(Continued from page 23) 


That is very important, since if the new 
names are not properly checked, we 
will be sending several duplicate pieces 
of advertising to some names on the 
list. 

A striking example of neglect in this 
regard is a manufacturer who reported 
that he received, at one time, 13 pieces 
of the same advertisement from one 
eoncern. While this ease is unusual, 
still it is nothing out of the ordinary 
for residents and also business men to 
receive two, three or even four dupli- 
cate pieces. 

Consolidating Customer and Prospect 
Lists 

You will sooner or later find it con- 
venient to consolidate your list of ecus- 
tomers and your list of prospects. This 
will save a great deal of time in check- 
ing new names, but remember, you are 
undertaking a big job and unless you 
have the proper facilities for the care- 
ful handling of a _ consolidated list, 
you may be better off to carry prospects 
and customers separately. 

To facilitate the mailing of your di- 
rect advertising matter, you should place 
your names on addressing plates. There 
are several concerns which handle ad- 
dressing and plate-making machines. 
They will gladly give you information 
regarding the taking care of your list 
in the way of properly tabbing the 
various classes of prospects. If you use 
plates, above all things, do not make 
more than one plate for each name re- 
gardless of whether it is for a prospect 
or a present customer, because if 
you do, you are bound to get yourself 
into trouble. Addressing plates can be 
tabbed with any number of classifica- 
tions and an addressing machine can be 


‘regulated so that you can run certain 


classifications without disturbing the 
balance of the list. 


At the annual meeting of the Sac 
County Bankers Association, Sac City, 
Iowa, held recently, the following 
officers were elected: W. A. Sandburg, 
president, formerly cashier of the 
Farmers Savings Bank, Lytton; H. 8. 
Barnt, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Sac City, vice president; A. R. 
Wolf, who was cashier of the Lytton 
Savings Bank of Lytton, secretary, and 
A. J. N. Schmitz, president of the 
Odebolt Savings Bank at Odebolt, 
treasurer. 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Peoples Bank, Martin, Tennessee, 
the following officers: were elected. 
Guy W. Higgs, active vice president; 
J. Martin Adams, cashier; W. M. 
Higgs, assistant cashier, and Mrs. 
Minnie Douglass, bookkeeper. 


A Crash 


sometimes seems unavoidable 


F you looked at the proceedings in 
bankruptcy in your newspaper, the 
number of them might surprise you. 

Do you realize that this number is a 
mere nothing compared with the number 
of sound concerns, which constantly en- 
counter financial difficulties; difficulties 
arising periodically, in the normal conduct 
of business—conditions which could be 
met with difficulty—if at all—were it not 
for commercial banking? 


Take the case of the man who imported 
or manufactured or wholesaled the china 
service on which your dinner will be 
served tonight. Some figures we have 
indicate he will do just 3.9% of his year’s 
business in the month of December, but 
in the very next month he will reach his 
peak, doing 18.6% of his total. In 4 
months, January, February, July and 
August his sales will amount to 65.7%; 
in a similar length of time, March, April 


May and June, he will have to be content 
with 12.7%. 

Such peaks and valleys—and they are 
common to all lines of business—require 
a financial flexibility which very few con- 
cerns possess. Expenses keep mounting 
up regardless of income. Overhead is on 
the job twelve months of the year. Pro- 
duction has to struggle and keep in line 
with sales. Sound companies meet the 
difficulties of business valleys and take 
advantage of the opportunities of busi- 
ness peaks through the credit facilities 
offered by commercial banking. 

Commercial banking is the principal 
business of the Seaboard, whose rather 
insistent policies have built for it a defi- 
nite reputation. If your financial house is 
in order, if you can stand searching scru- 
tiny, if you want a financial friend and 
adviser who will stand by sound com- 
panies to the limit, come to the Seaboard. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


115 BROADWAY 


Mercantile Branch 
at Cedar Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
Broab AND BEAVER STREETS 


20 EAST 45ta STREET 


| Jptown Branch 
near Madison Avenue 
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you may be hidden in a town of 25,000, but 
that cuts no figure—what you must know is 
the Savings Business—we repeat, WHAT YOU 
MUST KNOW IS THE SAVINGS BUSINESS. 
That is the first requirement. 
2nd—You must have a record of accomplish- 
ment in savings promotion. 
3rd—You must have personalit 
dent of yoursuperior knowl ge along Savings 
lines. No nambypambies, pussyfooters, flat- 
terers or hot air artists fit in this organization. 
Bankers are fed-up with these parrot-like 
advertising men with their set speeches and 
phrases “our broad experience’’—“advisory 
counsel”-"‘comprehen- 
sive survey” —“adver- 
tising specialists”. 
What they want is 
truthful statements 
backed by truthful fig- 
ures. They want to 


» must be confi- 
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P.M. RE E D 


& Banker Associates 
111 West Washington Street 





$20,000 or More for the Right Man! 


lan, its practicability, its cost, not a lot of 
ombast about “the long experience of our 
officers”. Bankers are now putting the skids 
under the stock salesman, the peddler, also the 
pest type. 
You need have no selling experience—you must be a 
gentleman, but not a coward—you must be absolute- 
ly honest—you must practice what you preach, i. e., 
regular deposits in an interest account—you must 
meet the biggest bankers in the country without 
fear or ae ge ne must have courage to say “‘abso- 
lutely yes", “positively no”’ 
If you are the man described, the Reed Master Plan 
offers you the way to success,as it is valueso outstand- 
ing and incontrovertible as to convince any aggres- 
sive forward - working 
banker with the futility of 
seeking for something com- 


bie. 
f you are satisfied with less 
than $20,000 a year, YOU 
ARE NOT THE MAN. 


This is a big order, but 
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WINNING MORE BUSINESS 
FOR YOUR TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 13) 


of this procedure, a man came in to our 
office unannounced and said that he had 
received our literature and wished to 
appoint us as his executor and trustee. 
This piece of business alone was more 
than sufficient to pay the cost of our 
participation in the national campaign 
of the trust companies. 


One of our first new business plans 
was a series of meetings of the bank staff 
at which lectures were given on the 
service of our trust department. This 


series of lectures was very carefully 
prepared. A multigraphed outline on 


good paper stock was given to each 
employe in advance, with room under 
each heading for notes. The meetings 
were held in the morning on the bank 
tive. 
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CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO 
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Capital and Surplus $15,000,000 


OFFICERS 
ERNEST A. HAMILL,........... President 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON,.......... 
sabe naussncecancenedessnes Vice-President 
OWEN T. REEVES, JR. ..... Vice-President 
J. EDWARD MAASS,........ Vice-President 
NORMAN J. FORD,.........Vice-President 


JAMES G. WAKEFIELD. ... . Vice-President 
EDWARD F. SCHOENECK,....... Cashier 
LEWIS E. GARY,.........Assistant Cashier 
JAMES A. WALKER,.... Assistant Cashier 
C. RAY PHILLIPS, ....... Assistant Cashier 
FRANK F. SPIEGLER, .. Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM E. WALKER... Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

WATSON F. BLAIR 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND, 

Managing Borland Properties 
EDWARD B. BUTLER, 

Chairman Board of Directors Butler Bros 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER, 

President Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
HENRY P. CROWELL, 

Chairman of Board Quaker Oats Co. 
ERNEST A. HAMILL, 

President 
CHARLES H. HULBURD, 

President Elgin National Watch Co 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, 

Vice-President 


JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
President of Illinois Merchants Trust Co 


MARTIN A. RYERSON 
J. HARRY SELZ, 
President Selz. Schwab & Company 
ROBERT J. THORNE 
CHARLES H. WACKER, 
President Chicago Heights Land Assn. 
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Later, in our first employes contest 
for new business, a certain amount of 
credit was given for new wills and trust 
business brought to the bank. The bond 
salesmen were able to assist materially 
in this work, since they had contact 
with large investors throughout the city. 
Several very good pieces of trust bus- 
iness were secured in this way. In still 
later contests practically every emplove 
of the bank had his will drawn and 
placed in our trust department. This 
turned out to be one of the best eduea- 
tional features. It is one thing to listen 
to a lecture on wills. It is quite another 
thing to have your own will drawn. 
From that time on our employes thought 
and talked trust services often and sue- 
cessfully. 

Looking back on their activities, I 
believe their enthusiastic interest in the 
new department was the most im- 
portant element in its growth. 

It was not long after the new trust 


department was launched before it 
became apparent that the corporate end 
of the business would be the largest. 
The two investment companies which 
had joined to form the investment de- 
partment of the new institution had 
engaged in local underwritings of con- 


siderable magnitude and this work 
was continued and increased. As a 


result, the trust department was called 
upon at the very outset to act as trustee 
under bond and note issues. The per- 
sonal acquaintance of the senior officers 
in this field soon brought to the trust 
department increased business as_ reg- 
istrar and transfer agent also. This 
business was not only desirable as a 
matter of publicity, but it brought the 
trust department an immediate revenue 
as well. 

Three vears after the new trust com- 
pany was formed, it took part in a local 
merger and lost its identity. At the 
time of the consolidation the trust de- 
partment had considerably over $2,- 
000,000 in personal trusts and $2,500,- 
000 in corporate trusts. In addition, 
it was acting as registrar and transfer 
agent for companies having a_ total 
capital stock of $33,000,000. The trust 
department was, at the time, admin 
istering one of the largest estates ever 
handled in the city and had ‘several 
other appointments as executor where 
the estates were of considerable magni- 
tude. It had an even hundred appoint- 
ments of average size. 

Looking back on the short career of 
this youthful institution, I have arrived 
at the following conclusions in my own 
mind regarding the various ways of 
obtaining business for a trust depart- 
ment : 

1. <A “go-getter” group of employes 
interested in the institution and anxious 
for its welfare constitutes the greatest 
source of new business to be found. 


Banks can afford to pay any price for ° 


such an organization. 

2. Window displays provide the 
most economical form of general public- 
itv and the most useful medium for 
the distribution of trust literature. 

3. Co-operative advertising, such as 
is being done by the Trust Company 
Section can do more for banks, indi- 
vidually, than they ean do for themselves 

4. An investment department hand- 
ling original underwritings is the best 
feeder for a corporate trust department. 

5. The trust business is more like 
the insurance or bond business than like 
banking. If personal solicitation is not 
done by particular persons chosen for 
this purpose, it must be done by regular 
members of the bank’s staff. 


Lebanon County, Pennsylvania bank- 
ers organized a county association with 
Frank C. Karmany of Myerstown, pres- 
ident. The association will supplement 
the Lebanon Clearing House Associa- 
tion. 
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FROM STENOGRAPHER TO 
HEAD OF AMERICAN EXPRESS 
(Continued from page 19) 
to graduate to first assistant and again 
he had another assistant’s task thrust 
upon him as assistant secretary of the 
eompany. Like a substitute of a foot- 
ball team after he was honored with all 
these assistantships it was only a matter 
of time before he got into the regular 
line-up. It took him only three years 
2s a substitute before he found himself 
the real secretary of the company, and 
its first vice president. The first vice 
president usually acts for the president, 
and for five years he played substitute 

again; then the presidency was his. 

In detail, when analyzed, there is 
nothing spectacular in this story of a 
typical American career. Every bank, 
every trust company, every investment 
house has in its ranks many miniature 
Mr. Smalls. Whether they reach the 
top is all a matter of their own patience 
in sticking; their willingness to drudge 
when drudgery is necessary; their own 
readiness to shoulder responsibility when 
it is thrust upon them. 

The outlook for the American Express 
business success is bright because the 
man who is at the helm understands its 
problems as he met them step by step 
on his way up. He knows the interna- 
tional financial field because he has 
worked in it. He understands foreign 
exchange because he has labored over it. 
He is familiar with the tourist and 
travel department work because he has 
helped develop it. He knows the for- 
eign traffic requirements because he has 
been an auditor. He will have the co- 
operation of those who work under him 
because they realize that only a brief 
period ago he was facing their problems. 

Surrounded by men who also have 
risen from the ranks, ready to back him 
in every endeavor, Mr. Small’s pathway 
as president of this great international 
organization promises to be crowned 
with unusual success. 


578 Banks Failed Last Year 

A total of 578 banks in the United 
States failed in 1923 according to the 
records as published by R. G. Dun & 
Company. These banks had aggregate 
liabilities of $203,739,138 or an average 
of $350,000. The great preponderance 
of these failures was among State 
Banks. The increase over the number 
of failures in 1922 exceeds 108 per cent, 
and the increase in the indebtedness of 
failed banks in 1923 over that amount 
in 1922 was more than 160 per cent. 
The largest number of bank failures 
throughout the year was in the northern 
Central West states. Of the total 
number, 471 were state and private in- 
stitutions with a total indebtedness of 
about $154,000,000. 





At the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders of The Union Mortgage 


IN DETROIT 


Clearing House receipts for entire year 


show good increase 


$6,691,595,578 
5,356,316,680 


$1,335,278,898 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MBWLION DOLLARS 


Company of Cleveland the retiring 
board of directors was re-elected. At 
the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held recently the old officers were 
re-elected. The only important change 
in title was the election of S. Chester 
Crobaugh as general manager of the 
company in addition to his office as vice 
president. Mr. Crobaugh came to the 
company as vice president in April last 
year at the time The Investors Mortgage 
Company of which he was president 
merged with The Union Mortgage Com- 
pany. About the same time D. D. 
Kimmel, president of the company, 
became president also of the Midland 
Bank and it became necessary for him 
to devote much of his time to the affairs 








of the bank, sinee which time Mr. Cro- 
baugh has been in charge of the ad- 
ministration of the business. 


Plans are being drawn for the erec- 
tion of a two story bank and office build- 
ing for The Immel State Bank, Chicago. 
It will cost $200,000. 


The Schiff Trust and Savings Bank 
building of Chicago will be remodeled. 
This will involve an expenditure of 
$150,000. 


A twenty story bank and office build- 
ing, 75x150 feet, will be constructed for 
the Harriman National Bank, New York. 
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reached for the 
telephone in answer to the 


E ARMON KELLEY 
desk 


insistent ring, and some vague telep- 
athy told him that the man at the 
other end of the line was James D. 


Parker, Attorney-at-Law-Parker who had 
been pressing for payment of the forged 
note on the strength of which 
had borrowed $3,000 in current 
from Albert Bradbury, note 
general and usurer at large. 

Kelley’s surmise was too true. 

“That vou Kelley?” Parker's brittle 
voice demanded. 

“Yes,” Kelley admitted. 

“Now, look here, Kelley, 
Lawson note that—” 

“T don’t want to say any more than 
I can help over the telephone, but I 
told you I’d get you a hundred this 
week.” 

“But that’s only one-thirtieth part of 
the note, not counting the interest and 
my costs.” 


Kelley 
coin 
shaver in 


about that 


“Well, I told you the best I could do 
was to pay it in installments, and | 
understood Mr. Bradbury was—” 


“Yes, but he’s just left my office, and 
he says he’s got to have the whole thing 
this week, or my instructions are to 
send the paper to the district attorney.” 


“The whole thing. What do you 
think I am? A miracle man?” 
“T’m bound by my instructions. You'd 


better exert yourself between now and 
Saturday night.” 

“I’ve simply reached my limit, Mr. 
Parker. If you can suggest any way 
out, I’m desperate enough, to try 
thing.” 

“You’re one of the bookkeepers of 


any- 


_the Morrison Trust Company, aren't 
you?” Parker suggested. 
“Yes—and they pay me a hundred 


and fifty a month. How far’ll that go 
towards paying a bill ’a that size?” 
“T wasn’t thinking of the salary end 


of it, and you have the hint for what 
it’s worth,” Parker coneluded—and 
rang off. 

Kelley hung up the receiver. 

“IT know what the shark means— 
thinks I’ll steal the money from the 


Trust Company—but I won’t do that— 


guess I won’t—don’t just hardly 
know,” he assured himself. 
Forty-eight hours later Kelley called 


50 
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By M. L. HAYWARD 


at Parker's office, paid the Bradbury 
note in full, and departed like the shorn 
lamb, leaving his golden fleece in the 
hands of the wily limb of the law. 
Three weeks later Kelley again went 
into private session with himself, and 
admitted that the end was in. sight. 
True, he had abstracted the $3,000 from 
the funds of the Trust Company, 
it to pay the Bradbury 
twisted and 


used 
note, and had 
falsified his accounts to 
the detfaleation, but 
were 


unless the 
money within another 
week it would be impossible to keep 
the matter and the 


conceal 
restored 


covered any longer, 
day of discovery was at hand. 
“There is only one hope, and that is 
that Knight will help me out,” Kelley 
assured himself as he strolled down the 
street in the direction of the Carleton 


Hotel where Knight lived, moved and 
slept the sleep of the weary. 
Heber Kyle, Blissville’s “rich man,” 


hurried by, a heavy grip in one hand, a 
raincoat over the other arm, and “hurry- 
ing-to-catceh-a-train” 


written all over 
him. 
“Where you headed for?” queried 
Kelley. 


“Chicago—then to Denver to look over 
the ‘Little Mildred’ Mine; 
a month, I should say,” 
him. 

Fifteen minutes later Kelley was 
closed with Knight in the latter’s room 
in the annex to the Carleton Hotel, 
called the “Rourke Addition” in the 
hotel literature, and the “ice-box” in 
the expressive vocabulary of the winter 
boarders. 

“Look here, Knight, vou remember 
how I helped you out the time we 
switched those Rideout notes, the time 
that vou got a little too free with your 
fountain pen,” Kelley began. 

“T’ll never forget it, but I learned my 
lesson that time, I guess, and the less 
said about it the better.” 

“Well, I’m against it in just about 
the same way, and it’s up to you to 
return the favor,” Kelley averred. 


gone about 
Kyle assured 


Knight twisted uneasily on_ his 
rickety chair. 
“Now, look here, Kelley, I’d do any- 


thing I could in reason to help you out, 
you know that, but—what’s the prop- 
osition ?” 
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WHAT RESULTED FROM TEAM WORK 
BETWEEN THE BOOKKEEPERS 


Being the simple recital of a desperate sit- 
uation created by two employes, and involv- 
ing an important point of banking law 
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“T’ll put all the cards on the table, 
face up, Kelley explained. “Old Albert 
Bradbury lent me $3,000 when I got 
squeezed in the stock market, and the 
signature of the wasn’t all 
quite regular, you understand. When 
the note came due I couldn’t pay it— 
Bradbury handed it over to Parker, he 
threatened to have me arrested for 
forgery, to put it in plain words, and— 
well, I took the money out of. the Trust 
Company and paid it.” 

“How did 


by?” 


endorser 


you cover it up and get 
able to do it and stave the 
evil day a few days off by some shrewd 
sleight of hand work on the books, but 
now I’m at the end of my tether, unless 
you can help me out.” 

“Can’t do a thing, Kelley.” 

“Was that what I said when you were 
in the same fix?” 

“What’s your proposition?” 
porized. 

“Heber Kyle’s on the ‘Chicago Flyer,’ 
will go to Colorado before he gets back,” 
Kelley explained. “Kyle’s got an ac- 
count with the Blissville National Bank 
and you're the bookkeeper in charge of 
the bank books from A to L inclusive. 
Now, T’ll write a check on Kyle's 
with the Blissville National in 
favor of the Morrison Trust Company, 
send it to the Clearing House, get the 
cash, and then it’s easy to juggle my 
books so that the proceeds of the check 
will square up what I ‘shied out,’ 
put me on safe street.” 

Knight was far from persuaded. 

“What about my end of it?” he 
demanded. 

“Thats easy,’ Kelley assured him 
“The K_ check’ll come to you first, and 
Vil work it so that Kyle check’ll be on 
the bottom of the pile. Then when you 
come to that one you simply post it by 
slipping it in your pocket and handing 
it back to me.” 

“Can’t do it, Kelley—simply can’t.” 

“T don’t imagine the criminal charge 
on those Rideout notes’s outlawed yet.” 

Knight capitulated. 

“Fix up your check,” he suggested 
wearily. 


“T was 


he tem- 


account 


and 


A month later, one dark and foggy 
night, Kelley packed his grip, hired a 
ear, motored to Kennedy Siding, and 
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eaught the south-bound freight, while 
Knight disappeared in the same stealthy 
manner, but in a western direction, and 
a hasty audit of the Trust Company 
and Blissville Bank books revealed the 
“true inwardness” of the deep and sue- 
cessful conspiracy hatched by the two 
hookkeepers. 

A special and hastily summoned meet- 
ing of the directors of the Blissville 


Savings Bank “convened and came 
together” that evening, as director 
Palmer expressed the situation, and 


Preston Burleigh, the bank’s attorney, 
was present “by special invitation.” 
“Now, this is the situation,” the pres- 
ident explained, after he had given the 
details of the transaction, “and we have 


had a letter from the Morrison Trust 
Company saying that they admit no 
liability. They elaim—which I think 


we all admit—that everybody acted in 
good faith except Knight and Kelley, 
that we were careless in employing a 
bookkeeper like Knight, and that they 
are iegally entitled to hold the money, 
having received it in good faith.” 

“And this meeting’s held to find 
out who’s liable, and if we ean ‘climb’ 
the Trust Company and get our money 
back,” Palmer suggested. 

“That’s the idea.” 

“What do Mr. Burleigh?” 

“It’s a glowing example of how easy 
it is for a bank to get into trouble (for 
one bank’s out $3,000 that’s sure), and 
the burning necessity of having honest 
help about a bank, down to and inelud- 
ing the boy who washes the windows,” 
Burleigh replied. 


vou say, 


“But ean we sue the Trust Company 
and get our back ?” 
the president. 

“Would vou start suit if there was a 
fair fighting chanee?”’ Burleigh coun- 
tered. 

“Sure thing,” 
sponse. 

“Well, send the papers down to my 
office in the morning and T’ll look into 
it,” Burleigh agreed. 

The president and Burleigh had an 
established custom of walking home 
together, and the banker kept close to 
Burleigh when the meeting “exploded,” 
as Palmer said. 


money demanded 


was the unanimous re- 


the 
as they 


“Do you suppose we ean win?” 
president demanded as soon 
reached the street. 

“Sure, there’s a Massachusetts case 
right in our favor,” Burleigh assured 
him, “but it'll be all right to let the di- 
rectors worry for a few days. I knew 
Knight was crooked as a trail made by a 
lop-sided calf, but they wouldn’t listen 
to rhyme nor reason, and practically told 
me it was none of my business.” 

“Yes,” sighed the president, “I felt 
the same way, but didn’t like to ‘buck’ 
all the directors. And you say that 
Massachusetts case’s conclusive on the 
point?” he queried as Burleigh stopped 
at his office door. 
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is served by the largest and oldest com- 


mercial bank on the Niagara Frontier. 











Buffalo, the City of Opportunity which 


The MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


THE ERIE CANAL— 
AND BUFFALO 


HE Erie Canal constructed by the 
State of New York furnishes a water- 
way with cheap transportation from New 
York City to Buffalo. 


excess of the Panama Canal and it fur- 


Its cost is far in 


all-American water route from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantie ocean. 


This is but another advantage of 
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“Come in my office and Ill look it up 
for you,” Burleigh suggested, unlocked 
the door, snapped on the light, and 
extracted a ealf-bound volume from the 
hookease. 

“In a Massachusetts case that I men- 
tioned which is reported in 232 Mass., 
363, A was bookkeeper for the X Trust 
Company, B oceupied a similar posi- 
tion with the Y Trust Company, and 
the two bookkeepers ‘put over’ a scheme 
‘on all fours’ with Kelley and Knights. 
A represents Kelley, B is Knight, the 
X Trust Company stands in the shoes 
of the Morrison Trust Company, and 
the Y Trust Company is equal to the 
Blissville National Bank,” Burleigh ex- 
plained. 

“T follow you.” 
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“Then the Y Trust Company sued 
the X Trust Company,” Burleigh 
went on, “and the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court decided that the X Com- 
pany had to pay back the eash in dis- 
pute, for the following reasons: 
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A Vital Factor in 
Analyzing Credits 


HE complexities of modern business have 
thrust new responsibilities on the banker in 
the extension of commercial loans. 


The balance sheet of the borrower no longer 
suffices in itself as a guide in granting credit. 
The certified audit of the borrower’s business 
affairs by a reliable certified public accountant 
has grown in popularity because it digs deep into 
the facts and brings to the banker’s desk an ac- 
curate appraisal of conditions as they really are. 

The complete certified audit has been en- 
dorsed by many banking associations and by 
scores of bankers individually who have found 
in this type of audit a real bulwark of credit 





protection. 


In your bank there are perhaps many com- 
mercial customers whose affairs would be stimu- 
lated and improved by a complete certified audit 
and at the same time the banker’s judgment 


would be fortified. 


Our experience in various lines of business 
enables us to offer many valuable suggestions to 
both borrower and banker. We shall appreciate 
the privilege of an interview. 


WOLF AND COMPANY 


Accountants 


(FORMERLY BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


“‘But notwithstanding these facts 
the X Trust Company contends that, 
not having been negligent and having 
acted in good faith, it can retain the 
money, that the effect of the transaction 
is the same as if A had gone to the Y 
Trust Company and obtained payment 
of the check from a teller acting in col- 
lusion with him, and then had paid the 
money to the X Trust Company, who 
received it in payment of A’s own de- 
faleation. But if A was a defaulter and 
his defaleation was unknown and un- 
suspected by the X Trust Company 
when he (A) stole the Y Trust Com- 
pany’s money and placed it with the 
X Trust Company’s funds to make good 
his own peculations, the X Trust Com- 


OKLAHOMA CITY MUSKOGEE 





pany did not thereby acquire a good 
title to the money as against the Y 
Trust Company, the true owner, but the 
latter can recover it back.’ ” 

“But would our clearing house rule 
make any difference?” the president 
suggested. 

Burleigh referred to “232 Mass. 363” 
for the second time. 

“In the Massachusetts case the X 
Trust Company relied on a similar 
clearing house rule,” Burleigh explained, 
“providing that all ‘checks sent through 
the C. H. and found not good shall be 
returned directly to the bank from 


which they were received, not later than 


1 P.M., and the X Trust Company 
argued that it was protected by the 
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rule, but the Court overruled this con- 
tention in the following words: 

“‘But where the discovery of the 
forgery was not made in time to enable 
the Y Trust Company to return the 
check as of absolute right under the 
rule, the case must stand as if the pay- 
ment had been made at the Y Company’s 
counter in the ordinary mode.’ ” 

The president reached for his hat. 

“Well, I’ll sleep a good deal sounder 
tonight after hearing you expound that 
Massachusetts case,” he averred. 


CHEMICAL BANK NOW 
A CENTURY OLD 


The Chemical National Bank, New 
York, has added $2,000,000 to its surplus, 
making the total surplus $15,500,000. 
This action was taken at the first meeting 
of the bank’s Board of directors to be 
held in this, the one hundredth year of the 
bank’s existence. The capital is $4,- 
500,000. For many years the Chemical 
Bank was known because of its 
enormous surplus as compared with its 
small capital. In 1907 the bank’: 
capital was increased from $300,000 to 
$3,000,000 by a 900 per cent stock 
dividend made entirely from the earn- 
ings of the bank. Prior to that time 
the bank for many years paid to the 
stockholders an annual dividend of 150 
per cent. The stock of the Chemical 
Bank sold then at one time as high as 
$5,000 per share. In 1920 when the 
bank consolidated with the Citizens 
National Bank the capital became $4,- 
500,000. 

The deposits as shown in the state- 
ment of December 31, 1923, were $129,- 
515,549. It is expected that with the 
opening of the bank’s uptown offices 
this year there will be further interest- 
ing figures of growth. 

Throughout the year 1924 there will 
be different features to emphasize the 
bank’s centennial. The Chemical Bank 
is the outgrowth of the New York 
Chemical Manufacturing Company whose 
charter was amended April 1, 1824, to 
“permit of a general banking business,” 
and the bank actually opened for bus- 
iness August 2, 1824, at 216 Broadway 
opposite St. Paul’s Chureh as the first 
bank on Broadway. 

The Chemical Bank has been known 
in financial cireles as “Old Bullion” 
since the panic of 1857 when it was the 
only bank to continue specie payments. 


Roy C. Shaneberger was elected to 
succeed James P. Goodrich, as president 
of the National City Bank of Indian- 
apolis at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors held recently. 


M. C. Rogers, president of the First 
National Bank of Minden, Nebraska 
has sold a large interest in that bank 
to Joe McQuillan, who is now assistant 
cashier. 
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HOW PRINTER AND POSTMAN 
CAN INCREASE DEPOSITS 


(Continued from page 10) 


my tables contemplate cultivation from 
the very start while the depositors Mr. 
Conner cultivated were all from two to 
five years old and all dormant. 

One other eustomer cultivation plan 
that I have seen used with good effect 
is the plan of mailing a regular monthly 
folder to the checking depositor or en- 
closing it with his statement. Not one 
eurrent account in ten is as profitable to 
the bank as it should be and would be, 
if the bank really had the customer’s 
good will and co-operation. 

Every now and then some thrifty 
banker noses out this situation and 
suggests that every checking customer 
who carries less than $200 average bal- 
ance and issues more than three checks 
a month be dealt with as a loss and a 
nuisance. He works out an analysis 
sheet which shows that only about 1 
per cent or 10 per cent of the bank’s 
eehecking eustomers are worth having. 
«Hie distributes overhead to get these 
figures and he somehow neglects to 
mention that the only way to reduce 
this overhead materially is to reduce the 
salaries of the higher officials and move 
the bank to a cheaper corner. Anyhow 
he convinees the bank that something 
ought to be done. What is done? 

If the bank writes a “hot letter” to 
all customers under $200, it makes a 
few enemies without increasing a single 
balance. If it announces a _ service 
charge it loses big balances as well as 
little ones, because many little balances 
belong to the relatives and friends of 
people with big balances, and because 
some people are annoyed by the thought 
that if they need extra money (of their 
own) some month they will have to pay 
for the privilege of drawing it. 

If it assigns officers to hold pleasant 
interviews with depositors it does no 
harm but very little good, because the 
memory of one interview is short-lived, 
while the depositor’s job of changing 
his financial habits and building up a 
solid residue balance can’t be accom- 
plished in a day. 


The answer is a tactful, diplomatic 
but cogent interview with every depos- 
itor once a month for a year—and of 
course the only way to do that is by 
printed matter. Letters look too per- 
sonal, cost too much and say too little. 

Let us pass from the question of 
cultivation to that of new business, but 
only partially. In other words, let us 
defer consideration of how the brand 
new customer can be attracted by mail, 
until we have prospected over that rich 
mine for new business, the customers 
of one department who do not use 
another. 


Two plans suggest themselves for 
reaching this fertile field. 
First, publish a house organ which 


Every Audit Should Be 


A Detailed Audit 


The leaders in practically every field of business 
now regard the Detailed Audit as an absolute 
necessity. The Reserve Cities Bankers Associa- 
tion, and most of the Credit Associations through- 
out the country, stand on record as preferring it 
to the Balance Sheet Audit. 


Offering an expert and independent study in 
detail of the items represented in mass by 
balance-sheet figures, the Detailed Audit not 
only verifies, but clarifies. It digs beneath the 
figures and reveals the buried facts. 


Every audit should be a Detailed Audit. It 
brings to light avoidable leaks and wastes. It 
finds the flaws in accounting, in credit and col- 


lection methods. It presents the cause, and the 
effect, of financial policies. It points to possi- 


and success. 
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bilities for greater profits. 
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executive plans and action which lead to progress 
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offers all services to all customers. 

Second, let the customer list of each 
department supply mailing data to all 
other departments through the medium 
of a central clearing house—in short 
a central customer data file. 

Both these plans are good. Let us 
consider them separately. 

The house organ must have an article 
all to itself sometime but two sentences 
will have to suffice it here. First, don’t 
publish a house organ, unless your bank 
is willing to pay for 10,000 copies a 
month for three years at 8 cents a copy. 
Seeond, don’t publish a house organ 
unless you see your way to being or em- 
ploying a real bank house organ editor, 
and that means combining in one man 
the qualities of Elbert Hubbard and 





J. P. Morgan, Senior, and giving him 
the fullest co-operation of every other 
man in the bank. 

As to the central file system with 
special mailing campaigns, that is the 
method I recommend in most cases 
Then you never spend a cent in offering 
a given man or woman some service 
already in use by him or her, you never 
offer expensive services to people who 
don’t need them or who will be unprofit- 
able if they take them and you make it 
possible to handle customers and non- 
customers in the same mailing with the 
same material. 

Take the trust department. Every- 
body connected with every other de- 
partment who has a worth while estate 
should get trust department matter in 
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domestic and international financial business 
of every conservative character. 
Combined Resources exceed 
$350,000,000.00 
JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 
FRANK O. WETMORE MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President President 
First National Bank First Trust and Savings 
of Chicago Bank 


Upon the foundation of sixty years’ experience 
and growth is based the present organization of 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a highly special- 
ized service in both banks, applicable to the 
needs of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are invited relative 
to the facilities afforded for the transaction of 











his mail. Directors, stockholders, check- 
ing depositors, safe deposit renters, bond 
eustomers, officers of customer corpora- 
tions—even savings depositors should be 
included on a basis of their wealth, and 
irrespective of their balances. Add the 
wealthy tax payers listed in your County 
Assessment books, the executive officers 
of all big corporations in your city, the 
professional men and well-to-do women 
listed as first class in your local credit 
guides. Eliminate duplicates and your 
trust mailing list is made. 

Your commercial account mailing list 
will start with your trust department, 
bond department and safe deposit de- 
partment. Then add your business 
neighbors and the financing officers of 
your city’s firms and corporations, the 





wealthy lawyers, doctors, architeets and 
other professional people, the well-to-do 
women—and that list is complete. 
Your safe deposit mailing list is likely 
to be pretty much of a neighborhood 
proposition after the customers of other 
departments have been taken care of. 
If vou have a live bond department it 
probably has a first class mailing list 
from the outside, already prepared and 
steadily attacked. Your bond officer, as 
a live salesman who must get new bus- 
iness to show profits and ean’t afford 
to wait for it—has probably suggested 
the use of customers’ lists from the 
savings, checking and safe deposit de- 
partments. Personally, I think that he 
ecught to have them. Other reputable 
bond houses, perhaps some that are not 
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so reputable, are going to offer invest- 
ments to those depositors of yours. If 
they want bonds they are going to 
buy them. Your silence on the invest- 
ment subject will not any in- 
vestment opportunities from them, ex- 
cept the opportunities that would yield 
your bank a_ profit. 

Of course due consideration must be 
given to the feeling that a customer may 
be offended if he is led to believe that 
his bank has used its inside information 
on his cash balanees as a basis for in 
vestment selling. 

Here again printed matter offers a 
compromise that suits both sides. By 
mailing periodical notices of the bond 
department's facilities and attitude of 
welcome to the man or woman with an 
investment problem, the bank incurs no 
suspicion of singling out a particular 
depositor. At the same time it gives all 
potential investors notice of its readiness 
to serve, advise and protect them. It 
keeps the wide scope of its service 
before all interested minds, and it gives 
the deposit customer one more favorable 
thing to think (and say) about his bank. 

In combing departmental, lists flor 
good prospects for the services of other 
departments, do not neglect the savings 
department as a mine of profit. Un- 
questionably there is less gold to the 
ton in a big savings list, but the gold is 
there just the same. 1 have often found 
the name of a wealthy man on a savings 
department list, when apparently the 
officers of the bank did not know that 
that man was doing business with them 
at all. I have also found very often 
that such a man may have a_ small 
savings balance, so that a cross section 
by average balances would not have dis- 
closed him. 

Part II—New Customers 

In selecting outside audiences for 
mail attack, the principle of directness 
should always be remembered. Unless 
there is some real tie-up between the 
people you address and the proposi- 
tion you offer, they might just as well 
be reached as part of the whole com- 
munity, through newspapers, street car 
cards and bill boards. But if there is 
such a tie-up, you have no service in 
your bank which cannot profitably be 
offered through the mails. 

This applies with particular force to 
savings advertising. I do not favor 
direct mail for acquiring new accounts 
in a broadeast way. I have never seen 
a campaign which could produce them 
as cheaply as_ personal _ solicitation. 
Hand distribution of savings material in 
specialized neighborhoods is good, but 
for impressing a whole community the 
general mediums are cheaper per 
thousand of circulation. 

However, there are special cross sec- 
tions where direct printed matter is 
considered advisable for the savings 
department. 

Some of these are: 
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« The bank’s own neighborhood. 

b. The pay-roll lists of factories in 
which the bank has established a factory 
savings system. 

c. The residential neighborhoods 
from which shoppers come to the neigh- 
borhood of the bank. 

d. Friends and relatives of the 
bank’s employes during the period of 
an employes’ drive. ; 

e. Prospects who have given favor- 
able interviews to personal solicitors 
without actually opening accounts. 

In addition to these general sources 
of names to add to the prospect lists, 
there are often special lists available— 
lists of people who have suddenly re- 
ceived special bonuses or unusual money 
remember 


payments. For example, | 


a fairly suecessful mailing campaign 
addressed to all those who received 
rebate cheeks from Henry Ford in 1914. 

I have already referred to the sources 
of prospect lists for the trust and commer- 
cial departments and these same sources 
can be used for investment mailings. 

As stated, the safe deposit depart- 
ment will find its most profitable lists 
among people who work in the neigh- 
borhood of the bank. However, I saw 
only last month a remarkably successful 
safe deposit mailing campaign which 
Mr. Hilmer of the Republic National 
Bank of St. Louis conducted, using a 
list of wealthy women carefully analyzed. 
This was really a_ neighborhood list 
because as it happens the Republic Na- 
tional Bank is in a direct line between 
two of the most prominent department 
stores of St. Louis. All the women 
who received the material are in that 
neighborhood at least once a month. 

Passing from plans and audiences to 
material for mailing, I think the gov- 
erning principle here should differ 
from that of newspaper 
In preparing matter for the 
mail one should regard himself strictly 
as a publisher. Every mail unit should 
follow the technique of 
magazine make-up. 

Study the great national magazines 
and several keynotes will suggest them- 
selves. 

For instance: 

1. Color is 
on covers. 

2. Pictures should be bright, simple, 
human and realistic. 

3. Copy should be red _ blooded, 
romantic, educational, homey, easy to 
read, hard to quit reading. 

4. Type should be large, well-leaded, 
wide-margined and well broken by 
paragraphs, subheads and illustrations. 

5. The whole package should marry 
the sender’s proposition to the reader’s 
thoughts, desires and ways of acting. 

To my mind the seeming conflict 
between dignity and “punch” in bank- 
writing is no conflict at all. True, there 
have been some writers who over em- 
phasized punch and others who over- 
emphasized dignity, but neither have 
produced good bank advertising. If 
you know enough about banking and 
writing to qualify as a bank writer you 
will not have to cover your ignorance 


radically 
material. 


suecessful 


important, especially 


Along Prosperity Highway 


Milwaukee, city of diversified industry, took sev- 


eral strides forward 


along Prosperity Highway 


during 1923. With a total production of $956,729,367, 
it advanced considerably toward the billion dollar 
mark set in the peak year, 1920. 


Leading the industrial procession is 


the Metal 


Trades industry, which alone showed a production 


of $277,131,416. 


Lending support where legitimate requirements 
justify it, and rendering every financial service a 
growing business needs, the First Wisconsin National 
Bank is proud ‘to have a part in the forward march 
of industry, not only in Milwaukee but in the whole 
Wisconsin district, through its correspondent rela- 
tions with over two-thirds of the banks of the state. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Capital and Surplus 
Ten Million Dollars 
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Plans are being drawn for a new 
branch bank and office building of The 
American State Bank, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. It will be a two story structure, 
48x85 feet. 





NALYSIS for banks and trust companies of 
clients’ markets and their earning power. Con- 
sultation in newer methods of business expansion. 
Cooperation if desired in actual sales direction. 


Consultations confidential and without fee or 
obligation until mutually satisfactory basis is 
arranged. I have permission to give adequate 


reference. 
ARTHUR T. SMITH 


350 Madison Ave Phone Vanderbilt 0847 
New York City 





CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with your name & address 
to The Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. I will bring you a 


sample copy of the latest issue. 
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We solicit your business 
on the basis of our abil- 
ity to extend all the 
usual facilities of an old, 
conservatively managed 
financial institution 
—plus an unusual capac- 
ity for rendering 
individual service. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO =: 


‘*The Bankers’ Service Station”’ 


Stability 


Strength 
plus Intelligence 


The Omaha National Bank 


The Omaha Trust Company 


Resources Over $35,000,000 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 

644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


attorneys 


Read the Want Ads 


consideration will be given your 
application for exclusive rights 
for the Reed Master Plan 


Pw. ae 


& Banker Associates 
111 West Washington Street 


STATE 2461 CHICAGO 


of your subject by clashing cymbals, 
nor your ignorance of your vehicle by 
dry-as-dust technicalities. 

Savings material is really the hardest 
to write because it looks like the easiest. 
Almost anybody feels qualified to sit 
down and write a booklet on thrift, 
drawing his inspiration from Noah, 
Solomon, Mareus Aurelius, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Ben Franklin, Abe Lincoln, 
David Harum, et al., without a minute’s 
time wasted in talking to a single banker 
or a single savings depositor. I have 
yet to see one of these thrift preach- 
ments that I would recommend buying 
a postage stamp to earry. “Fig-leaf 
stuff” we call them in the profession, 
because they are so long out of fashion 
and because they cover the subject in 
such a rudimentary way. 

I like to see all savings literature as 


conerete and direct as the line, “Buy 
Liberty Bonds and Help Win the War.” 
It need not be as short as that but it 
should be as plain, as easy to comply 
with, and as definite in stating the ad- 
vantages of compliance. 


Commercial accounts are opened on 
a basis of convenience or credit or both 
and both of those terms will stand a lot 
of explaining to the average man. 


Not one man in a thousand knows 
what really goes on inside the banking 
enclosure, nor how costly and com- 
plicated is the service that goes with 
his account. Not one man in a hundred 
thousand knows how to get and use all 
the collateral services which a modern 
bank offers its checking depositor. 
Searcely one man in a million knows 
what sort of loans his bank is making, 
what sort of eredit he has a right to 
expect or how he should go about ask- 
ing for a loan if he ever wants one. 

Trust department literature presents 
the problem of really explaining a tech- 
nical subject in non-technical language. 
The main obstacles to be overcome are 
ignorance, procrastination and the fear 
of wills which grows out of the subcon- 
scious but ever-present fear of death. 

For ignorance the bank must sub- 
stitute genuine appreciation of how 
trust service fits into the ordinary life. 
For procrastination it must offer the 
antidote of persistent reminder. For 
fear of anything connected with death, 
the bank must implant a stronger fear, 
the fear of unprovided death. 

In preparing trust department book- 
lets the new business manager must edit 
material very closely so as to avoid two 
serious pitfalls. One is crepe hanging 
and the other is knocking. 

It may be perfectly true that the man 
who neglects to appoint a financial in- 
stitution executor and trustee by will 
is running the risk of making his wife 
take in washing in her declining years 
and sending his children out into the 
streets barefooted without a hope of 
adequate food, clothing or education. 
But this truth is so unpleasant that it 
is risky to rub it into a man whose 
business you are trying to get. He may 
agree with you fully but take his estate 
to your competitor. 

On the other hand it may do more 
harm than good to suggest to a prospec- 
tive customer that his wife is an imbe- 
eile, his son a defeetive, his business 
partner on the verge of insanity and 
his trusted personal attorney a down- 
right scoundrel. In all probability, he 
will discuss the matter with every one 
of those people before he ever talks 
to your trust officer about his estate 
and you want their good word if you 
ean get it. 

As a matter of fact, the handling of 
wills and the administration of estates 
and trusteeships are fascinating sub- 
jects, especially to the man or woman 
of means. The most effective trust 
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literature I have seen takes the form 
of process exhibits showing more or less 
in detail what the trust department 
actually does for its customers and 
emphasizing the sympathetic, personal 
relation which goes along with its rigid 
observance of technical forms and busi- 
ness principles, and its quality of un- 
changing financial responsibility. 

I have interrupted the writing of 
this article to attend a luncheon of 
the New York Advertising Club, and 
listen to one of the most successful users 
of direct mail advertising in the coun- 
try, B. W. Griffin, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Gotham National‘ Bank of 
New York. 

Mr. Griffin emphasizes what I con- 
sider the most important of all prin- 
ciples in direct advertising, and that is, 
it should be direct. The man who 
writes it should think a thousand times 
of his readers for every one time that 
he thinks about himself and his proposi- 
tion. The mere fact what you are say- 
ing is to be duplicated several thousand 
times is no excuse for making it less 
personal and conversational than if it 
were going to just one recipient. Un- 
less there is some real distinction be- 
tween the people who receive a direct 
mail campaign and the other people in 
the community, unless there is a direct 
tie-up between them and you, you might 
just as well put the copy on a bill board 
or in the newspaper. If there is such 
a direct tie-up it should be made an 
integral part of your direct mail copy. 

The question of physical form in di- 
rect mail copy is not so important 
as that of the thoughts expressed 
and their method of expression. 
However, a word may be said on the 
question of fac-simile letters and various 
other forms of reproduction. 

Mr. Presley of the Harvard Economic 
Service told the New York Advertising 
Club that he had experimented with the 
very same copy in five different forms, 
—actual typewritten letters, signed with 
a pen; multigraphed letters with filled-in 
addresses and signatures; multigraphed 
letters without such filling in; a ecom- 
bination of multigraphed letter and 
printed enclosure; and a straight printed 
folder without covering letter. He gave 
it as his opinion that there was not 
five per cent of difference in effective- 
ness between any of these various forms 
—copy being the same. 


I, myself, have experimented with 
this problem for nearly twenty years 
and I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Presley that copy is the important thing 
and that good copy, well printed, gets 
just as much attention as the same copy 
put into the form of an imitation letter. 

I make this reservation, however. If 
your list is so small and so absolutely 
different from any other group of people 
that you can make your letter sound 
personal and individual to each reader, 
then the fac-simile letter is worth its 
high cost per unit. This cost per unit 
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must be very high or it will not be 
economical. Your use of the letter form 
will do you no good unless you pay 
the cost of flawless duplication, com- 
plete and perfect fill-in with name and 
address, genuine pen-written signature 
and all the other things that make the 
perfect letter. 


Even with such a letter, you will find 
that the final cost per inquiry of your 
campaign is made much lower by the 
enclosure of printed matter, because 
with a printed enclosure it is possible 
to make the letter short, strong and 
conversational, and at the same time 
give the reader something to think about 
and a full explanation of the service you 
are offering. 


It is only the exceptional man who 


does not see every piece of mail matter 
that comes to him, but it is the super- 
exceptional man who wades through 
long typewritten letters or through book- 
lets which take the form of eneyelope- 
dias. The kind of letters a man reads 
are short and snappy. They bristle 
with facets and figures about his own 
business, pleasures or domestic life. The 
kind of printed matter a man reads has 
a kick in every sentence and earries a 
small number of printed words to the 
square inch of paper. 

Direct mail campaigns oceasionally 
fail, but every failure can be traced to 
one of- three faults. They are bad 
follow-in, bad follow-through, and bad 
follow-up. 


Bad follow-in means bad attention to 
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the list and the details of mailing, neg- 
ligent supervision of list preparation 
and list handling. 

The 


mailing list 


checking of a 
delegated to 


selection and 
cannot be 


someone else. It demands the per- 
sonal, detailed serutiny of an execu- 
tive. It is a technical job. Mere hand 
work cannot accomplish it. The new 


business manager who wants economical 
results from his mailing list must read 
and check and weigh every card in it. 
It will take him hours to do this, and 
every minute of every hour will be a 
strain on his power of concentration 


and his faculties of judgment, but un- 
less he does it, he will have no one but 
himself to blame if his mail campaigns 
are sub-average in efficiency. 
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Make Sure 
of Good 
Materials 
When You 
Build 


and maybe he should delegate copy writ- 
ing and illustration, type display and 
campaign construction to professional 
experts, but only his intimate knowledge 
and executive judgment as an officer 
of his bank can insure proper elimina- 
tions from his basie lists and proper at- 
tention to these lists as time goes on. 
The ordinary city list deteriorates at 
the rate of two per cent per month, and 
desirable additions to the ordinary bank 
list disclose themselves at about that 
rate. In other words every month that 
goes without executive attention to your 
list decreases its full efficiency by four 
per cent. It is only 75 per cent as good 
at the end of a year as it was at the 
beginning and three or four years of 
inattention can make it almost 
If the list is made and kept 100 per 
cent efficient it is worth 100 per cent 
efficiency in the details of addressing, 
filling in, making enclosures, ete., and 
only high grade supervision can keep 


useless. 


unintelligent clerical help on its toes 
in this connection. So mueh for follow- 
in. 


Follow-through means loading your 
envelopes as carefully as the navy loads 
a 15 inch gun, where every shot costs 
a thousand dollars. It means making 
each mailing unit a real prize package. 
And that means 100 per cent attention 
to five points, as follows: 

(1) Attention value. 

(2) Reader interest. 

(3) Educational quality. 

(4) Direct appeal for definite action. 

(5) <All around selling force. 

Follow-up is the final necessity. It 
entails, first, a system of checking and 
compiling the results of each mailing, 
and it is not enough to plan this sys- 
tem, you must prosecute it relentlessly 
and record its findings accurately. It 
means persistency of attack. As they 
say in merchandizing, “Keep after the 
direct mail prospect till he 
dies.” It means supporting the mail 
campaign wherever possible by advertis- 


ANY important and unusual problems 

confront the banker in the construc- 

tion or remodeling of the bank building, in 

the investment of his funds in any bank 
building project. 

The cost of the service rendered by the 

Robert W. Hunt organization is only a 


small percentage of the value of the mate- 
rials and the value of the structure, and will save 
many delays and ensure the use of the best avail- 
able materials. 


May we serve you? 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


General Offices 
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buys or 


ing in other mediums which will attract 
inquiries for booklets or increase reader 
interest in booklets. Finally and most 
important of all, it means individualized 
personal or correspondence effort that 
turns every inquiry into a sale of the 
bank’s service. 


HAMMILL CHAIRMAN OF 
ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 


Ernest A. Hamill was elected chair- 
man of the board of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, Chicago, and 
Charles L. Hutchinson was made vice 
president. Mr. Hamill and Mr. Hut- 
chinson were president and vice pres- 
ident of the Corn Exehange National 
Bank, which is to be absorbed by the 
Illinois Merchants Trust in the spring. 
George F. Jewitt was elected assistant 
secretary and Joseph Sparks income 
tax auditor. These elections were addi- 
tions to the Illinois Merchants organiza- 
tion. All other officers were re-elected. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine., Advertising 
Ageney, 9 Hanover Street, New York, 
directors were elected as follows: 

Edwin Bird Wilson, Edward J. 
Byrnes, George Kinner Reed. 

The directors have elected the follow- 
ing officers: é 

Edwin Bird Wilson, _ president; 
Edward J. Byrnes, vice president and 
treasurer; T. D. MacGregor, vice pres- 
ident; George Kinner Reed, vice pres- 
ident; Robert Ball, vice president and 
art counsel; John C. Madden, vice pres- 
ident; Alice M. Darragh, secretary; 
Charles T. Sweeny, assistant treasurer. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Trust Company all the officers and di- 
rectors were re-elected for the coming 
vear. Louis W. Riddle and Chas. W. 
Collins were elected assistant managers 
of the real estate loan department and 
Chester D. Masters was elected assistant 
cashier. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Live Stock National 
Bank of Omaha the following directors 
were elected: 

W. P. Adkins, Jas. J. Fitzgerald, 
T. E. Gledhill, Alvin Johnson, C. A. 
Melcher, Joseph J. Pavlik, R. L. Van 
Zandt. 

The following officers were elected: 

R. L. Van Zandt, president; Alvin 
Johnson, vice president; Roy F. 
Wright, cashier; R. H. Kroeger, as- 
sistant cashier; E. C. Finlay, assistant 
eashier; L. V. Pulliam, assistant cashier. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
First State Bank, Chatfield, Minnesota, 
G. A. Haven was elected president to 
succeed his father, C. H. Haven, who 
died last August. 
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DO BETTER BANK LETTERS 
PRODUCE RESULTS? 
(Continued from page 23) 
were returned, 15 per cent, or a grand 
total of 64 per cent for the two letters. 

The First National Bank of Joliet, 
Illinois depends principally upon letters 
for the phenomenal growth outlined 
above, as does the National Bank of 
the Republic, which in a recent special 
department bulletin to  cor- 
respondent banks has this to say re- 

garding letters: 


service 


“During the years we have experi- 
mented with practically every sort of 
direct letters. All things considered, 
we have come to the conclusion that to 
be effective the letter itself absolutely 
must resemble an actual typewritten 
letter and should be filled in on a type- 
writer with the name and address of the 
recipient in exact match. And above 
all, the letter should be actually signed 
in ink in the name of some executive 
officer. By this we do not mean that 
the officer must sign the letter person- 
ally, for anyone can sign his name for 
him. In our opinion the ordinary multi- 
graphed or mimeographed letter is of 
little or no value, and a rubber stamp 
for the signature immediately brands 
the letter as a form letter, thereby 
causing it to lose its individuality. The 
general public places letters of that sort 
in about the same classification as they 
would a handbill, consequently one can- 
not be too particular about the physical 
appearance of the letters. 

“In the ordinary case one e¢annot 
cover all the necessary points in the 
letter itself and still not have it too 
Probably, therefore, the best 
method is to inelude the ‘human interest,’ 
folder to carry the bulk of the ‘argu- 
ments’ and create the ‘action’ through 
the letter, but allow the enclosure or 
folder to carry the bulk of the argu- 
ment’ or ‘sales talk.’ If sufficient in- 
terest can be aroused in the recipient’s 
mind through the letter, he can be de- 
pended upon to read the enclosure.” 

“We have a great deal of confidence 
in direct mail campaigns of this sort. 
Last year we got better than 7,000 new 
Savings Accounts through the use of a 
similar letter.” 

This brings to my mind a recent letter 
which passed through our plant for the 
First National Bank of Greencastle, 
Indiana. 

A letter had been sent to the bank’s 
stockholders announcing a_ birthday 
celebration on its 60th anniversary, urg- 
ing that an endeavor be made to secure 
400 new accounts as a fitting birthday 
present. After the celebration the 
above-mentioned letter was sent to the 
stockholders and the first paragraph 
reads : 

“After the ‘smoke cleared away’ on 
the last day of our birthday celebration 
we counted up the eash and balanced 
the books and although we fell short 
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“Thank heaven 
for good forgetters” 


‘¢sT F WE were not able, daily, to 
forget great masses of details, 


our minds would be so cluttered 
by facts as to be useless for con- 


structive thinking. 


“The acid test of an educated 
man is not ‘Does he know?’ but 
‘Does he know where to find 
outP’” said an eminent Doctor of 


Philosophy to his class. 


With an up-to-date file of 
RAND ME&NALLY bank publica- 
tions before him, the banker 
knows where to find out, instantly 


and accurately. 


Rano MCNALLY Bank- 
ers Directory—Blue 


Book 


Bankers Monthly 
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Maps for Bankers 





More than fifty devoted years of 


RAND M©&NALLY experience in 
this service has made it safe and 
sensible for the banker to forget. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GOMPANY 
Dept.. 18, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 


Established 1856 





a little bit on our quota of 400, we did 
prove that the First National Organiza- 
tion could pull together. We got just 
exactly 356 accounts during those three 
days.” 

Of course, it was the enthusiastic hard 
work of the organization that put over 
this remarkable showing, but the in- 
teresting fact remains that the idea was 
transmitted to the organization through 
letters, and the acknowledgement for 
their excellent service was also made 
through letters. 

In an interesting talk I had with a 
prominent banker the other day he told 
me of a problem which was given him 
to solve when employed by a bank in 
a small town several years ago. The 
transit department had been showing 


nothing but a loss and it was decided 
to engage three men to spend their en- 
tire time soliciting new country bank 
accounts and build up this department. 
These three men were a losing proposi- 
tion from the start, and in desperation 
a year later, he resorted to the use of 
letters as a substitute for these men. 
In three months the costs were cut 
$1,000 per month, and in a year ten 
times as much business had been brought 
in as the men had to their eredit in 
their vear. 

This served as an urge to all the other 
departments of this bank, and the use of 
letters was begun in every division, with 
the same gratifying results. 

This same banker told me of an in- 
stitution in a small town which had one 
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thousand inactive accounts, so inactive 
that they regarded them as “dead.” The 
president of the bank conceived the idea 
of writing a letter to these one thousand 
accounts. 

He gave a list of the names to the re- 
ceiving teller, with instructions to keep 
close check on how many of these ac- 
counts were revived. Six months later 
this receiving teller reported that 50 
per cent of these accounts were again 
active! 

Throughout the country savings banks 
are admonishing the public to save— 
SAVE—SAVE! 

Sixty seven dollars and fifty one cents 
deposited each month—beginning at age 
of 30—will in 35 years amount to 
$50,000 if compounded semi-annually at 
three per cent. 


A Neighbor 
Worth Knowing 


A country which, 
with less than 
9,000,000 popula- 
tion, has an annu- 
al trade with the 
United States of 
over $800,000,000, 
is a neighbor 
worth knowing. 


Canada 
With only one- 


sixth of her arable 
land under cul- 
tivation, is the 
world’s second 
greatest wheat 
producer, and has 
already a greater 
trade with the 
United States 
than any other 
country except 
Great Britain. 
Canada is a neigh- 
bor worth know- 
ing. Inquire from 


Department of Immigration 
Room 110, Norlite Bldg. 





The man who starts with the inten- 
tion of depositing $67.51 every month 
for thirty years and then stops after 
the first month doesn’t get very far. 
It is only by continuous application of 
the saving habit that he can attain sue- 
cess. So with advertising. 

Every department of every bank 
should set a goal—if not for thirty-five 
years hence, then for ten years hence— 
or for one year from today. This goal 
should be represented by the number 
of new depositors desired, by the num- 
ber of new customers and friends made 
—it should be measured by an _ in- 
creased amount of clearings. 

A bank cannot set out to obtain its 
increased quota of business without hav- 
ing in mind a definite program of di- 
rect advertising. It cannot succeed 
without consistent adherence to its pro- 
gram. One letter, no matter how good, 
no matter how well done, will not ac- 
complish the purpose. But persistency 
will pay well. 

A letter gives you the opportunity to 
reflect and portray the spirit and the 
ideals of your institutions. It can be 
friendly, it can be dignified, it can be 
individual. Then when the men and 
women in your community receive your 
advertising, they receive a definite im- 
pression that represents you, they form 
their opinion of your institution by 
your personal representative — your 
letter. Through repeated messages, you 
build up in their minds a respect for 
your bank, a confidence in your methods 
of doing business, a valuation of your 
helpfulness. 

It is necessary, however, that letters 
have first, the correct physical appear- 
ance. I say first, because office boys are 
given many liberties these days, and the 
busy man wishes to see only his im- 
portant mail. Likewise, the busy 
housewife receives such enormous quan- 
tities of printed matter daily in her 
mail that it is only what appears to be 
a personal communication that gets her 
undivided attention. It is evident there- 
fore that unless the physical appear- 
ance of a letter is right, no matter how 
excellent the subject, it will seldom be 
read. However, when you are sure the 
physical appearance of the letter is cor- 
rect, great care must then be given the 
subject matter. 

The reason for good copy is obvious 
—your message must be read—it must 
convinee the recipient, it must promote 
action. There is a tendency for all of 
us, in any line of business, to talk about 
how well we do it, how big we are, how 
powerful, quite overlooking the fact 
that after all, that is merely incidental. 

How many people really know what 
a bank is? By that I mean what it is 
for? How many think of it as a big 
friendly institution anxious to help them 
with all of their financial problems and 
aspirations? Not many people have 
this idea. 

The wise, up-to-the minute bankers 


are cognizant of this fact, are capitaliz- 
ing. on it, and are sending messages at 
frequent intervals to customer and 
prospect alike, telling of the service 
they render for the client’s benefit. 

{ am prompted to write this because 
I have occasion to read many letters 
that come through our institution. There 
is the one which ealls attention to the 
service that the bank is now offering 
in the matter of mailing statements and 
cancelled checks—a tremendous con- 
venience accomplished by simply filling 
out and mailing in the order which has 
been sent with the letter. There is 
the letter which has been sent by the 
energetic bond department, which, havy- 
ing had an inquiry from another bank 
asking for a list of high class bonds, 
conceives the idea that possibly all of 
their correspondent banks would be in- 
terested in such a list, and hastens to 
send a friendly letter and a list of high 
class bonds. 

Economy is evidenced in such a pro- 
cedure, an economy which should strike 
a responsive chord in the heart of the 
most conservative banker. The good 
will secured by the evidence of such 
interest is easily apparent. 


Simmons New Vice President 
Mechanics and Metals 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of The Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, New York, Wednesday, 
January 16th, all of the ofiicers were 
re-elected and George W. Simmons was 
appointed an additional vice president 
of the Bank, Edward §. Dix and 
George J. Runge were appointed as- 
sistant cashiers. 

Mr. Simmons will take office February 
Ist. He comes to New York from St. 
Louis where, since the merger of the 
Simmons Hardware Company with the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
in 1922, he has served as president of 
the Winchester-Simmons Company. He 
is the youngest son of Edward C. Sim- 
mons, founder of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, and spent almost his 
entire business life, up to the time of 
the merger, as department manager, 
general manager and executive officer 
of that company. 


During the war Mr. Simmons’ was 
active on the work of the American 
Red Cross, and during 1917 and 1918 
was manager of the southwestern divi- 
sion. In December, 1918 he went to 
Siberia as special representative of the 
war Council to determine whether the 
Red Cross should undertake relief work 
there, and if so to organize it. This 
work was completed in the summer of 
1919, when he returned and resumed 
the hardware business. 


Alterations from stores will be made 
for a branch of the New Bedford In- 
stitute for Savings, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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VAULT 


Inspection 
Service 


HOW THE BANK’S FORCE 
AIDS IN SELLING BOXES 


By Heten R. Waite, 


Manager, Safe Deposit Department, California 
Bank, Los Angeles 

In order to sell anything there must 
be a point of contact between the seller 
and the buyer. In the banking business 
such points of contact come largely 
through the commercial and savings 
tellers, and the bond and note depart- 
ments. Also one must not forget the 
man on the floor who is ever watchful 
in the interests of the bank. 

An investigation shows that the aver- 
age man in the cage knows little or 
nothing about the safe deposit depart- 
ment, its facilities, its functions, or its 
rates; therefore there must be educa- 
tion before there can be co-operation 
in presenting the safe deposit depart- 
ment to the public through the other 
departments of the bank. 

An old adage reads “Out of sight, out 
of mind.” In many instances this ap- 
pears to be true of the safe deposit 
department. This department may be 
absent from view but it must not be 
forgotten. In order to operate through 
every available point of contact with 
the public it must have the co-operation 
of the other departments of the bank. 
Each department should be thoroughly 
informed regarding the sizes and rates 
of safe deposit boxes for sale, also of 
the facilities and rates for storage, then 
be instructed to remember safe’ deposit 
boxes, to talk safe deposit boxes, and 
to sell safe deposit boxes. 

In handling a package of securities 
to a patron it takes but a moment to 
mention the vault as a safe place in 
which to keep them, and to eall atten- 
tion to the hours during which they 
are accessible. When the patron men- 
tions a prospective trip, there is an op- 
portunity to solicit safe deposit and 
storage business. A suitable lobby dis- 
play of the various sizes of safe deposit 
boxes with prices plainly indicated, en- 
ables the floor-man to co-operate by 
calling attention to the display and di- 
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lesen delicately balanced time lock movements and bolt throwing 


mechanism of modern Vault doors require regular attention to 


insure complete satisfaction. 


Diebold Inspection Service cares for both the bolt and lock 


devices once each year and guarantees the Vault to be in perfect 


working order. , 


The experts of this Service are constantly in the Field and are 


always available. 


Write for detailed information 


DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices 
CANTON, OHIO 


recting visitors and prospective patrons 
to the vault. 

A patron once won for the safe de- 
posit department may be held indefi- 
nitely bya little effort along the lines 
of personal service. Railroading a cus- 
tomer into and out of the vault in a 
perfunctory manner is not personal 
service. His wants should be anti- 
cipated, and his requests for scissors, 
stationery, ete., complied with cheerfully. 
A satisfied patron does not voluntarily 
surrender his box. 

As clerks and department heads learn 
to broaden their vision beyond their 
own department and begin to work for 
the good of the whole institution, each 
separate department will show a cor- 
responding increase in business, and the 
spirit of helpfulness and good-will thus 
engendered cannot fail to.prove a direct 
asset, not only for the safe deposit de- 
partment, but for the entire bank. 


C. C. Cravatt, who was connected 
with the First National Bank, Terril, 
Iowa, has been elected cashier of the 
Spirit Lake National Bank, Spirit Lake, 
Towa. 





A. L. Harty of St. Louis, formerly 
State Insurance Commissioner, was 
elected president of the Southeast Mis- 
souri Trust Company, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. He sueceeds E. J. Deal, who 
has been named chairman of the board 
of directors. Mr. Harty is treasurer 
of the International Life Insurance 
Company at St. Louis; president of 
the Stoddard Trust Company of Bloom- 
field, and has other extensive interests. 


C. Albert Kuehnle has been elected a 
director of the Drovers and Merchants 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeding Jacob Rollick who 
resigned from the board. 


Edwin Sherman was elected vice pres- 
ident and Julian Tiffany assistant cashier 
of the City National Bank of Evanston; 
Tilinois. 


R. Lattimer Gordon, formerly vice 
president of the Planters National 
Bank, Richmond, Virginia, was elected 
vice president of the Bank of Com- 
merece and Trust of that city at a meeting 
of the directors. 


The American Thrift Army 


School savings represent an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in the upbuilding of savings deposits. 
The Automatic Receiving Teller is a powerful 
and profitable instrument in reaching out for the 


savings of the school children. 


A demonstrated 


success in hundreds of banks. 


Now, with the American Thrift Army plan which has just 
been introduced, the Automatic Receiving Teller takes on 
added significance as a deposit winner. 


A manual of operation giving in detail a description of 
this new plan has just been prepared. We shall be glad 
to send, without obligation, a copy of this manual. 


May we serve your bank? 


American Banking Machine Corporation 


Eddy Buildin 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


Wrigley Buildin 
Cmicaco* 


62 Cedar St. 
NEW YORK 
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The Random Lake’ State Bank, 
Random Lake, Wisconsin plans the eon- 
struction of a one story bank building, 
to cost $15,000, next spring. 

started the first of the 


bank building for the 
National Bank, Peta- 


Work will be 
vear on the new 
Sonoma 


luma, 


County 
California. 

The stockholders of the Toledo 
Savings Bank and Trust Company and 
the Summit Trust Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, at a recent meeting approved the 
proposed consolidation of the two banks 
into one instutition under the name of 
the Toledo Trust Company. The capital 
and surplus. at the outset will be $2,- 


500,000. Officers of the new company 
will be: Charles L. Reynolds, chair- 
man of the board; Henry L. Thompson, 


president; Charles A. Russell, Donald 
L. Reynolds, Benjamin T. Batseh, vice 


presidents, and Frank H. Greene, 
cashier. 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York announces :the establishment 


of a trust department under the manage- 
ment of C. Allison Seully, 
president. 


second vice 


Another branch of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York, New York is to be 
established at 1240-1244 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, New 


corner Greene Avenue, 


York. 


TS) 
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remodeling to the 
Farmers Merchants State Bank 
building of Minnesota will be 
made at an expenditure of $10,000. 


An addition and 
and 


Tracy, 


Bank and Trust Com- 


Tennessee is now occupy- 


The 


pany, 


Selmer 

Selmer, 
ing its new office building. 

Crowds visited the new First National 
Bank _ building, Pennsyl- 
vania, when the new home of the insti- 
tution was opened recently. The new 
stories high and is of 


Barnesh« ro, 


structure is three 
brick 


trimmings. 


construction with white 
Every equipment 


including a modern 


stone 
and con- 
venience, burglar 


alarm system, have been installed. 

General contract for the 
new bank and office building for the 
United Banking and Savings Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been awarded by 
Walker and Weeks, architects, to the 
Hunkin-Conkey The build- 
ing will 


proposed 


Company. 
cost $1,500,000. 

Remodeling of the third floor of the 
Security Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany building Toledo, Ohio is now 
underway. 


The Flatonia State Bank, Flatonia, 
Texas, has moved into its new quarters 
on North Main Street. 


Plans are being drawn for a new bank 
building for the Seeurity State Bank, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. + 








Mr. 


new building. 





Extraordinary Growth 


An increase of $454,000 in the past year is the record 
of the American National Bank at Aurora, Ill. 
Peter Klein, the President, 
deal of their success is due to the advertising value of their 


states that a great 


Before you build learn of the many advantages of our 
Service—-A Service that is different. 


BANKERS’ ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


Architects, Equipment Engineers, and Builders 


116 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Correspondence Invited 
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British Architects Honor Alfred C. 
Bossom 

Alfred C. Bossom, the well known 
bank architect whose headquarters are 
in New York City, was honored on De- 
cember 3d, 1923 by election by a 
unanimous vote to a Fellowship of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
This is especially noteworthy when it 
is considered that 16 years ago the 
Fellowship of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was closed to all who 
had not passed through the qualifying 
examinations of the Institute and its 
associateship. Since that time the 
Fellowship of this notable organization 
has consequently been recruited from 
the Associate class. 

There was, however, reserved to the 
Couneil a-special power of electing to 
the Fellowship a small number of dis- 
tinguished architects whose eminence in 
the profession justified their election on 
special grounds. This election is made 
by the Council itself, and it is specially 
safeguarded as it has to be a unani- 
mous vote. <A single adverse vote de- 
feats the proposal. In the last 15 years 
only ten architects have been elected 
in this way. It was under these special 
powers that Mr. Bossom was unani- 
mously elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
new bank and office building for the 
United Banking and Savings Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. It will be nine stories 
high, 118x175 feet and will cost $1,- 
500,000. 


An addition will be made to the First 
National bank and office building of 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


The board of directors of the Fore- 
man Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 


-recently elected Charles A. MeDonald, 


vice president of the bank and Frank J. 
Klauck and John F. Phillips, assistant 
secretaries. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Reliance Bank, Chicago, 


R. €. Wieboldt was elected president, 
and R. F. Kopperschmidt, vice pres- 
ident. 
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MARQUETTE PARK STATE BANK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OFFICERS: 


WM. BRIETZKE - - - - = = = = President 
MICHAEL MAISEL - = = = «+ « «+ « Vice-President 
B. M. O'CONNELL a at Ja oe! od - - Cashier 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO.,., INC. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 


605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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An addition and alterations will be 
made to The First National Bank of 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 





Plans are being drawn for a one story 
bank building to cost $75,000 for the 
Tarentum Savings and Trust Company, 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania. 


The Citizens National Bank of Elkins, 
West Virginia plans to erect a new bank 
building. 


The First National Bank of Hazard, 
Kentucky plans to construct a new bank 
building. 

“It is our knowledge, bought by expericnce, that doorways, rather than some other 


detail of a building, live longest in the minds of those who behold them.’'—A ndrew Isles 7 
Plans are being drawn for a four 


story bank and office building for the 
Merchants and Savings Bank, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 


THE 


Welcoming Doorway 


The First National Bank of Rochester, 
Minnesota plans to erect a two story 
brick and stone bank building in 1925. 


A thirteen story bank and office 
building, 75x80 feet, will be erected for 
the Railroad Co-operative Building and 
Loan Association of New York City. 


The quiet dignity of the entrance to your It will cost $800,000. 


bank should appeal to all comers. A brick and stone bank building will 


be constructed at the Southwest corner 
Broadway and 71st Street, New York 
City for the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company. 


In the study of a bank building project 
this important feature of the “front” you 


present must not be overlooked. panama 

Plans are being drawn for remodeling 

Doorways as entrances to the bank build- the Union Savings Bank building of 

: Washington, D. C. 

ings designed by us have most thoughtful —_— 
Plans are being drawn for a new 

bank building for the City Bank and 

Trust Company, Syracuse, New York. 


consideration in relation to the whole 


ensemble. 


The Home Savings Bank, White 
Plains, New York plans to erect a new 
bank building. 


A new bank building to cost $185,- 
000 will be erected for the Meriden 
Savings Bank, Meriden, Connecticut. 


SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH, INC. 


Designers and Builders of Banks 


Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the First National Bank build- 
ing of Summit, New Jersey. 


PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - COLUMBUS 


The Roxborough Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania is having 
plans drawn for the erection of a new 
bank building. It will be one story 
high with a mezzanine oor. The struc- 
ture will be 45x110 feet. 


Alterations and an addition to the 
Provident Trust Company’s bank build- 
ing of Philadelphia will be made. 


The Schuylkill Trust Company of 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania will make alter- 
ations and addition to its bank building. 
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FROM QUARRY TO BUILDING 


There is a certain fascination about quarry operations from the moment the huge rieces of 
stone are taken from their rocky bed until they are placed aboard cars, and the finished product 
ready for installation in the new building. Granite is used extensively in bank construction. 

In the views above, upper left, we have a great piece of granite in the giant lathe; upper right, 
the process of planing granite for a building; lower left, depositing a 22-ton slab on a flat car; and 
lower right, a glimpse of the quarry. 


STATE BANK OF EWEN 
Ewen. Michigan 


ESIGNED and built under our 

“ACTUAL COST” plus “FIXED 
FEE” plan with substantial saving 
to owner. 


Write us for information regarding 
building your bank. Expert advice. 





occupancy. 
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SOURCE OF MUCH BANK 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


With the improvement and develop- 
ment of transportation facilities and 
mechanical devices like lathes, 
drills and so on, granite has leaped into 
popular favor as a building material 
for banks. The cost of the stone has 


saws, 


, been brought within reach of prudent 


and economieal building. 
There are many quarries now operat- 


ing in different parts of the United 
States. The Minnesota granite beds are 


furnishing a great deal of stone for new 
bank work. 

The views shown in the illustration 
are from the plant of the Rockville 
Granite Company of Cold Spring, 
Minn. This company operates a big 
project which is situated on its own 
water power site and having close 
contact with railroad transportation. 

The Rockville Company’s plant 
produces the celebrated Minnesota 
Pink marble. Recent additions and 
mechanical improvements ensure en- 
larged production. 





Harry R. Ray, formerly connected 
with the National City Bank of New 
York, in charge of the new business 
activities of their Fifth Avenue branch, 
is now manager of the commercial serv- 
ice department of the American State 
Bank. 


Banks Built, Remodeled, 
Planned, Designed, 
Equipped 


ERE is a typical example of the many 
handsome, substantial, practical bank 
buildings and interiors that we have planned, 
designed, built and equipped ready for 


Additional photographs, floor 


plans, sketches and suggestions are yours 


No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders of 


1438 First National Bank Building Chicago, Ill. 


for the asking. 
Write for a copy of our illustrated 
portfolio showing photographic views 
bank exteriors and 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT CO. 


interiors. 





807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DOES YOUR BANK BUILDING 
EXTEND A WELCOME? 


The structure here described was de- 
signed to express itself as a bank build- 
ing and not a mausoleum or harem 


By GEORGE J. SIMONS 


President, Simons, Brittain and English, Bank Designers and Builders, Pittsburgh 


¥ the general practice of archi- 
tecture one is called upon to design 
anything from a barn to a great indus- 
trial manufacturing plant, a department 
store or a stadium. The seope of the 
work is such that in the span of a pro- 


Mah Le 7 
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— 
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Fig. 1. Not exactly an entrance that invites 
you to do business. Still, it’s an actual bank. 


fessional lifetime the individual or group 
of men constituting an office or unit 
seldom plan over a very small number 
of any one type ot structure unless one 
is engaged in especially planning some 
specific type of building. Specialization 
for this reason has come into being. In 
the present day and comparatively re- 
cently there are large business organi- 
zations engaged exclusively in designing 
and preparing drawings and specifica- 
tions covering a special subject; some 
design churches’ exclusively; others 
schools; and still others banks. I quote 
what I have already remarked “business 
organizations” for the reason that so 
much depends on the element of bus- 
iness in the professional office. 

A good business organization co- 


ordinated with the talented architect is 
results. 


essential for best 








Fig. 2. Exterior of a modern bank building 
of attractive design. 

It has been said that a doctor seldom 
is a good business man and a tempera- 
mental architect (and all architects are 


temperamental and absorbed in the ar- 


tistie, architecturally correct side of 
things), devoting comparatively little 


thought to cost to owner and profit to 
self in his desire to develop, to originate, 
to excel, to do something worth while 
is also frequently unbusinesslike. 
Because of lack of experience in special- 
ized knowledge of bank design, we often 
see grotesque bank fronts and buildings. 
To illustrate this point, observe Figure 
1. The Romanesque front suggests the 
latticed and secluded quarters of a harem. 
This is an entrance to a bank but you 
would not recognize it as such unless we 











GEORGE J. SIMONS 


decorate it with signs reminding the pas- 
serby that this really is a bank. The 
owner’s taste in most cases is invariably 
a reflection only of that of the architect 
who establishes the design and the 
detail in wielding his pencil. The owner 
rarely reads a blue print correctly or 
exactly appreciates a rendering in per- 
spective in that he contemplates the 
whole composition but seldom notes the 
detail and it is for this reason that 
owners, many of them, receive such a 
jar when they really learn, after the 
work is completed and the contractor is 
asking for final settlement, what they 
have really bought. For example, the 
bank of the harem front has remodeled 
three times in about as many years, each 
time expending a substantial sum of 
money. This bank could, for the money 





spent in three remodelings, have erected 
a modern bank building, complete in 
every appointment, using fire resisting 
materials throughout. 

Recently in my travels I came across 
a building which I thought to be an 








Fig. 3. Interior of bank in Fig. 2, showing 
how light and airy it is. It was erected at a 
cost of $100,000. 


armory. I admired it and felt that 
here now was a designer who knew how 
to express in steel and stone the very 
spirit of the purpose for which the 
building was intended, when lo, on 
getting close, imagine my disappoint- 
ment to read graven in the stone above 
the entranee “Publie Library.” 

I will try to now illustrate our point 
and compare the first illustration with 
the second one. The latter was designed 
with the idea that the building was to 
express itself as a bank building, that the 
masonry walls should proglaim BANK, 
BANK, BANK, A STRONG BANK— 
WELCOME, WALK IN. The build- 
ing does not look like any other kind 
of structure than that intended. You 
would hardly mistake it for a school or 
a fine arts building, you will admit. In 
this case the owner stated that they had 
appropriated $100,000 for a new build- 
ing to cover their lot 41xl15 ft. To 
design a completely finished, furnished, 
modern fire-resisting banking house for 
such a sized property to come within 
the amount mentioned calls for very 
careful thought even on the part of the 
specialist. One must know the kinds of 
material best suited for the purpose, 
and the quantity, quality and cost to 
begin with. It is not so easy a task to 











Fig. 4. A corner of the bank in Figs. 2 and 3° 
Arrangement is planned for convenience ana its 
fixtures are up-to-date. 





design something good within a given 
figure as it is to have free rein. Of 
equal importance is a carefully studied 
bank interior plan. The work shop the 
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part that makes the bank go, is on the 
inside and this requires the services of 
those who have made an exclusive study 
of bank work. 

Now as to use of material to complete 
the $100,000 structure. The founda- 
tions are of ruble stone; first floor, mez- 
zanine floor and roof slabs are of rein- 
ferced conerete construction. The base- 
ment and first floor vaults are of rein- 
forced concrete, the cages are designed 
after the best practice and the walls 
and reinforcing are be of such thickness 
and design as to meet the classification 
required by the underwriters’ specifica- 
tions. It was decided to have the ex- 
terior front and side exposed. elevations 
of Oolitie Indiana Limestone, the base 
course and entrance architrave to be of 
what is known as hard .limestone; the 
stone to be backed up with brick and 
the remaining walls, both exterior and 
interior, to be buit up of brick and 
hollow tile; roof construction, of course, 
to be steel girders. All sash for large 
window areas to be of rolled steel 
shapes and the minor double hung and 
basement windows of hollow metal. The 
cireular vault door and vestibule were 
to be of integral cast, the cup filled with 
solid plates of alternating soft and hard 
steel and the door of thickness to meet 
the requirements established by the 
strength of the vault walls. The floors 
in vestibule, publie space and _ toilets 
were designed to be of marble; com- 
pressed cork was planned for all other 
floors on first floor and mezzanine floors 
in officer’s quarters, ladies’ and board 
rooms were to be covered with chenille 


carpets. All standing marble for 
eounter screen and enclosing front 
private office was of marble including 
the backing up of all work in marble 
and marble counter tops. The frames 
for glass, the wickets and grille gates 
were of bronze. All doors on the bank- 
ing floor and entrance doors were of 
hollow metal. The steel furniture under 
the counters was especially designed to 
meet the specific requirements of each 
teller. There was polished plate glass 
in the counter screen and windows. All 
portable furniture, with the exception 
of a few chairs was of modern steel. 
The plastered walls are treated with 
sanitas and blocked off in imitation caen 
stone in the main banking room. The 
ornamental plaster ceiling is richly de- 
corated in gold and polychrome. The 
lighting fixtures are designed especially 
to harmonize with other appointments 
in the banking house. Portable lamps 
are furnished for every piece of fur- 
niture and counter screen trough light 
units of special design are placed above 
every wicket. Projected flood-light 
reveals the face of the vault and door 
during the night hours. All these, in- 
cluding many minor accessories such as 
buzzer system, ‘phone system, syn- 
chronized clocks, telautograph, ete., to 
make a complete unit for the efficient 
handling of the bank’s business were 
purchased within the owner’s appropria- 
tion. This is an actual example of what 
ean be accomplished through specialized 
endeavor and is proof that bank build- 
ings ean be built within the figure the 
owner wishes to pay. 


NEW BANK IS SHOW 


PLACE OF SOUTH 


By VINCENT WILCOX 





LORIES of Venice “Queen of the 

Seas” blend with the traditions of 
the South in the decorations of the 
Wayne National Bank to be opened the 
first of March at Goldsboro, North 
Carolina. 

The building symbolizes the develop- 
ment of the South and it also recalls 
in its decorations the city in Italy which 
was for so long a center of banking and 
commerce in the old world. 

The architectural style of the struc- 
ture is in the severe southern colonial 
style but warmed by the Italian in- 
fluence. 

Artistically, the building is a thing 
of beauty and it is so solidly and sub- 
stantially built that it should be to 


Goldsboro “a joy forever.” 

It is also the highest building in the 
Southern city, as it rises 10 stories from 
the curb. Artificial stone is used for 
the first floor and above that is cherry 
red brick with ornaments which give 
to the outside walls an effect which is 
both appropriate and distinctive. 

Especial attention has been given by 
the directors of the bank and the archi- 
tect, Alfred C. Bossom of New York, 
in providing for the public a choice 
and well-lighted banking room. 

The walls of the banking room are 
faced with Botticino marble screens with 
bronze above. The ceiling, which closely 
follows the design of the famous ceiling 
of the Church of Saint Mark in Venice, 
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is richly coffered. The panels are dec- 
orated with fruits and flowers and other 
natural objects and some of them bear 
the figure of the famous winged lion 
which was the emblem of Venice. 

It has been the effort of the manage- 
ment of the bank and the architects 
to give a restful and homelike atmos- 
phere to this artistically designed bank- 
img room. Every possible effort has 
been made to eliminate noise. The floor 
is covered with rubber tiling which 
deadens all footfalls as well as prevents 
the click of machine bookkeeping de- 
vices and adding and tabulating ma- 
chines from being noticed. The business 
of banking now requires so many 
economical devices that unless unusual 
pains are taken to prevent noise, the 
average accounting room resembles a 
boiler factory, rather than the restful 
and dignified quarters of a great finan- 
cial institution. This rubber floor is of 
a neutral shade so that it does not 
detract in any way from the harmonious 
color scheme of the walls and the fur- 
niture. 

This new building of the Wayne Na- 
tional Bank covers an area of 105x421%4 
feet. The banking facilities are housed 
on the ground floor with a mezzanine. 
The eight stories above are devoted to 
offices. Each story contains 16 offices 
with the exception of the third one 
to which 15 offices are assigned. 


Miss Mamie Crump was elected as- 
sistant cashier of the First National 
Bank of MeKinney, Texas. 
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Cairo National Bank, Cairo, Illinois 


WE DESIGN AND 
BUILD BANKS 


We Invite Thorough Investigation by 
Prospective Builders 


Our system produces maximum conven- 
ience for Banker and Customer—and at 
minimum expenditure. 


The W. W. BEACH COMPANY 


Engineers Architects Builders 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


“Better Buildings in Less Time at 
Lower Cost” 
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following: 


Branch, Peoples State Benk 
Grant State Bank 

Federal Reserve Bank ~ 
Federal Land Bank - - 
Galesburg National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
Ashland National Bank - 
Union Trust & Savings Bank 
Inland Trust & Savings Bank 
Depositors State Bank - 
West Side National Bank 


American Trust Co. 

Aurora National Bank - 
First National Bank - - 
First National Bank -_ - 












awarded for 


Contract has been 
making alterations from a restaurant 
and store into a banking room for 
the Chatham and Phenix National Bank, 
New York. It will be three stories and 
will cost $150,000. 


The Brownsville Savings Bank, New 
York City plans a new one story bank 
building to cost $75,000. It will be 
25x100 feet. 


Plans are being completed for the six 
story bank building for The Municipal 
Bank, New York. 


Alterations amounting to $10,000 will 
be made to the Albany County Savings 
Bank, Albany, New York. 


SOLID AS A ROCK 


VERYONE familiar with building material knows that 
granite is the most durable and that its polish, beauty 
and variety of colors is permanent. 
Minnesota Pearl Pink marble has been used with excellent 
results in many attractive bank jobs. 


National Bond & Mortgage, Bank & Offi 


If you are contemplating a new building or remodeling, 
call for Minnesota Pearl Pink which is the product of the 
Rockville Granite Company, Inc. of Cold Spring, Minn. This 
company operates the largest and best equipped granite 
manufacturing plant in the second largest granite district of 
Minnesota where famous and durable granite abounds. 


Promptness in service and deliveries guaranteed 


ROCKVILLE GRANITE COMPANY, INC. 


Quarries at 


St. Cloud, Rockville and Cold Spring, Minn. 





These jobs include the 


- Detroit, Mich. 
- St. Louis, Mo. 
- St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Il. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Ashland, Ky. 

ue, la. 


hicago 

- Chicago 
- = Chicago 
Chicago 

South “Bend, Ind. 
> = Aurora, Til. 
- Emporia, Kans. 
- Hartford, Wis. 
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Plans are being drawn for remodel- 
ing a theater into a banking house for 
the Perry State Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Mareus Hook National bank 
and store building of Mareus Hook, 
Pennsylvania will undergo alterations 
amounting to $20,000. 


Interior remodeling amounting to 
$25,000 will be made to the banking 
room of the Second National Bank, 
Cumberland, Maryland. 


The Fourth and Central Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio will open an 
Avondale branch, a remodeled store to 
be its banking house. 


Plans are being drawn for remodeling 
an office building into a banking room 
for the Dime Savings Bank of Akron, 
Ohio. 





A side addition to the American Na- 
tional Bank, Lincoln, Illinois, will be 
erected to cost from $15,000 to $30,000. 


A new bank and lodge building for 
the Bank of Rushville, Rushville, 
Illinois is planned. It will be a two 
story structure, 30x70 feet and will cost 
$22,000. 


A five story building 25x85 feet and 
costing $100,000 will be erected for the 
American Trust Company and New 
York Title and Mortgage en 
New York City. 


A new bank and office building three 
stories high is planned for the Oxford 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 





Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany’s bank building of New York. It 
will involve an expenditure of $20,000. 


Shawmut Bank to Open New Office 


The National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
has completed arrangements for 
establishing a new office to be located 
in the Park Square Building, and to be 
known as the Arlington Street Office. 

The Shawmut Bank office will occupy 
the entire Arlington Street end of the 
building, using the ground floor and 
basement and taking in the St. James 
Avenue and Providence Street sides. 
The main entrance will be at 61 Ar- 
lington Street, with a rear entrance 
joining the building areade. 

The ground floor will be arranged as 
a commodious banking room, with all 
facilities for modern banking service. 
A broad stairway will lead from this 
floor to the basement wherein will be 
located a large safe-deposit vault and 
an even larger storage vault for silver 
and other valuables. Adjacent to the 
vaults will be numerous booths and 
rooms for use of customers. Customers’ 
and conference rooms will be provided 
on both floors. 

The main office of the Shawmut Bank 
is in its own building at 40 Waters 
Street, and it has been in that neigh- 
borhood since its inception in 1836. 

The additional office to be provided is 
in keeping with the business expansion 
which has developed in the Back Bay 
district, especially in the Park Square 
and Boylston and Arlington Streets 
sections, and will extend convenient 
banking and storage facilities to the 
business and residential sections of the 
Back Bay. The. facilities which the 
office will provide for the storage of 
silver will be the largest in Boston. 
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new structure for the Farmers Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Mathews, Kentucky. 


Plans are being drawn for remodeling, 
making alterations and an addition to 
the First National Bank building of 
Murray, Kentucky. It will cost $20,000. 


A branch bank building will be 
erected for the Highland Park State 
Bank, Highland Park, Michigan. 


The Potosi State Bank, Potosi, Wis- 
consin is planning to remodel its bank 
building. 


An addition to the Exchange National 
Bank building, Tulsa, Oklahoma is 
planned. This will cost $1,500,000. 


The National Bank, Merrick, New 
York is planning a new bank building. 
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"Interior View of the Ground Floor and Mezzanine Floor y 
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Plans are being drawn for a two story 
bank and office building, for Kingsley 
and Adams of Worcester, Massachusetts. 


A one story bank building, 40x75 
feet, is planned for the Wareham 
Savings Bank, Wareham, Massachusetts. 


The Home Savings Bank, Albany, 
New York plans to make an addition 
to its bank building. 

A bank and office building will be 
erected for the Amherst Bank, Wil- 
liamsville, New York. 





An annex is planned to the Federal 
Reserve Bank building of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Remodeling of the interior of the 
Ross County National Bank, Chillicothe, 
Ohio is planned. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue 


About $20,000 will be invested in a 


NEW YORK 











Plans are being drawn for a $90,000 
bank building, one story high, 31x102 
feet, for the Peoples National Bank, 
Edwardsville, Pennsylvania. 


The Calvert Bank of Baltimore, 
Maryland is having plans drawn for 
making alterations and an addition to 
its building. 

Plans are being completed for a four 
story bank building with mezzanine 
floor for the Security Trust Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of two story bank building for 
the Mechanies Bank of Brooklyn. It 
will cost $180,000. 


The Savings Bank Company, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio plans to ereet a new bank 
building. 
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SIMPLE AND MODERN BANK QUARTERS 


HE new banking quarters of the 
Bank of Montclair, New Jersey, 
were formally opened to the publie on 
January 1, 1924, thus marking an im- 
portant step forward in the history of 
this institution which commenced its 
service to the public on June Ist, 1889. 
The officers of the bank are: Thomas 
W. Stephens, president; Anson A. 
Voorhees, vice president; Edward H. 
Holmes, vice president and cashier; 
John <A. Barben, assistant cashier; 
Kenneth R. Soverel, assistant cashier; 
James §. Hume, auditor; EK. E. Lange, 
assistant trust officer. 

Some years ago the bank purchased 
additional property adjoining its build- 
ing so that it was enabled to double its 
banking quarters at this time without 
moving to a new location. 

Thomas M. James Company of New 
York and Boston were the architects. 
They have completed many other bank 
buildings throughout the country. They 
kept in mind the traditional history of 
the town and developed in this new 
building the Colonial simplicity of de- 
sign as being most appropriate for the 
tuwn which became Washington’s head- 
quarters in October 1780. 

The exterior walls are of red brick, 
laid in Flemish bond with Limestone 
trim. Windows, frames, and sash are 
of bronze. 

From the vestibule, one enters the 
public space, which is 18 feet wide by 
70 feet long. On the left is the officers’ 
space, conference room and stairway to 
mezzanine floor separated from the 
public space by a low marble rail. To 
the right is the ladies’ room and the 
customers’ space, and a broad stairway 
leading to basement. At the rear of 
public space is the entrance to transit 
department, on the right the clerks’ en- 
trance to working space and bank’s 
security vault. At the rear of the build- 
ing are the service stairways leading to 
basement and mezzanine floor. 

Ample working space is provided for 
the bookkeepers’ clerks, ete. Light is 
open from three sides of the building, 
the main banking room being carried 
up through the mezzanine floor and ob- 
taining light not only from the first floor 
windows but from the clear story 
windows on this mezzanine floor. This 
arrangement, while rather unusual, has 
proven an excellent solution in light- 
ing and ventilating as well as a direct 
saving in the cost of the building. 

The general interior marble work is 
of Tavernelle Clair marble Counterscreen 
is of bronze. 

The clear story is treated in orna- 
mental plaster, the entire interior being 
along simple Colonial lines, conforming 
with the general design of the exterior. 

The bank is equipped throughout with 
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most modern and up-to-date equipment 
and every possible convenience for the 
customers as well as for the employees. 

The clerks are provided with locker 
rooms and toilets on the mezzanine floor 
and also on this floor is a retiring room 
for the women customers of the bank. 

The directors’ room, with adjoining 


BELTS Lisa Mees Le 





coat room, ete. is provided on mezzanine, 
as well as considerable working space 
for future growth. 

The safe deposit department is located 
in the basement and is reached from 
public space on first floor by beautiful 
marble stairway with bronze balustrade. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Views inside and out of the new building of the Bank of Montclair, Montclair, New Jersey. 
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Permanency! Business stabil- 
ity is soundly indicated by the 
wisdom displayed in the choice 
of its home. 


Where Midland Terra Cotta is 
the facing, both the building 
which houses the business and 
the resulting prestige become 
permanent assets. 





SCHULZE BAKING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
W. W. AHLSCHLAGER, Architect 


MIDLAND TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


105 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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COMBINING UTILITY AND BEAUTY 
IN THE BANK BUILDING 


The American National Bank of Aurora, 
Illinois was remodeled from an office 
building into an attractive banking home 


By K. J. CRIST and LAWRENCE A. FOURNIER 


Bankers Architectural and Engineering Company, Chicago 


HE effectiveness of a bank today 

depends very largely upon the sort 
of service it renders to its patrons. It 
is, therefore, important for the bank 
architect to include in his plan and de- 
sign not only the utmost in comfort and 
convenience for the bank workers but 
also to provide for the comfort and con- 
venience of the public. Another thing 
to be taken into consideration is the 
matter of the artistic pleasure the cus- 
tomers will receive in using the bank 
from day to day. 

In designing a bank the utilitarian 
point of view comes first and foremost, 
but nevertheless the architect must also 
keep in mind the artistic appeal of the 
building. The architect must arrange 
his forms and select his materials in 
such a way as to develop a beautiful 
and attractive building as we!l as one 
that is practical. 

As a general thing in bank architec 
ture it may be said that the simpler 
the form the better will be the design 
and the simpler the plan of the building 
the more easily will these forms aecom- 
modate themselves to the plan. A de- 
sign should be fitted and adapted to the 
requirements of local conditions. The 
particular situation in a locality must 
be carefully studied before the work is 
begun. In this way the element of indi- 
viduality is introduced into the building 
and the practice of forcing stereotyped 





designs upon a building is done away 
with. 

An interesting example of an instance 
where certain specific local conditions 
were taken into consideration and where 





Exterior of American Nationa! Bank, Aurora. 


there were perhaps more than the or- 
dinary number of fixed limitations upon 
the originality of the architect is to be 
found in the case of the bank recently 
built for the American National Bank, 
Aurora, Illinois. This building is illus- 
trated by the accompanying plans and 
photographs. This is not an entirely new 
structure. Upon the site previous to 
the remodeling was a rather unsightly 
office building. It was decided to trans- 


form this into a bank and office build- 
ing which would be a distinct architec- 
tural unit and at the same time embody 
the most satisfactory and interesting 
design for the particular situation. 
Some of the features of the remodeled 
building are interesting. 

As the building stood before being 
remodeled there was not sufficient ceil- 
ing height for proper lighting of the 
bank interior. It was necessagy for 
the windows to be wide and the open- 
ings unobstructed by masonry piers in 
order to afford the proper amount of 
lighting in the banking room. A study 
of the plans and photographs will show 
how this problem was solved and handled 
satisfactorily. 

Seulptured forms are something of 
an innovation in bank design. It is 
not necessary for bank entrances to be 
cold and formal, although it cannot be 
denied that this is frequently the case. 
A touch of color or the use of seulptured 
forms relieves the formality. 

In working out the designs for this 
building the architects attempted to 
follow simple lines, and to use simple 
forms throughout the building as a 
whole. While the building as shown 
in the plans and photographs is of 
course not the only way in which the 
problems in this ease could have been 
solved it may be justly said that 
this building is characterized by dignity 


Mezzanine floor plan of the American National Bank, Aurora, Illinois, providing for a directors’ room at one end and work space at the other. 
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Main floor plan of the American National Bank, Aurora, Illinois. 
before it was remodeled were fitted into the design as inconspicuously as possible. 


and an originality in the use of form 
and color. 

As a general principle in architect- 
ural design it may be said that in 
giving a logical expression to the design 
the architect should not compel his plan 
to conform to an exterior design but 
allow the lines of the building to reflect 
in a meagure the purpose of the plan. 


As one enters this building through 
the granite portal it becomes evident 
that the great window was designed for 
the purpose of fully lighting up the 
banking quarters. The window plan 
and arrangement will be seen to dom- 
inate the interior of the bank. In order 
to make the most of this fact a special 
glass of a soft amber color was selected. 
The glass has a matt surface. This 
glass in the windows diffuses a_ soft 
amber glow, very pleasing to the eye, 
throughout the entire banking space. 
There is consequently no eyestrain. 
There is no glare. One can work in 
comfort when facing. the great window. 
The window glass and the resulting 
illumination is pleasant for patrons and 
bank workers alike. By using colored 
glass the necessity for installing window 
drapery and blinds is done away with. 

One feature of this bank’s interior 
is interesting to consider. This is the 
way in which color and form have been 
harmonized. We believe that color can 
be used with good effect in a bank in- 
terior. The floor of the lobby is of 
red tile with a border of black and 
blue tile. Above the tile base rises a 
wainseot of green and gold tile in rich 
color. This extends around the entire 
lobby. k 

There were certain structural ele- 
ments in the interior which had to be 
recognized, and by surmounting this 
difficulty a pleasing effect in the center 
of the lobby was produced. Between 
the two columns which appear in the 


public lobby was built a check desk 
with a tile facing and covered with a 
top of black Belgian marble. The 
octagonal columns at each end of this 
desk are faced with tile to the ceiling 
Decorative electric light fixtures 
were placed on these columns and upon 
a raised marble division which sepa- 
rates the desk into two equal sections 
three desk lamps were placed with 
spaces below for ink bottles and pens. 
As it was impossible to omit these eol- 
umns owing to the construction of the 
original building, it is interesting to 
notice how an attractive feature was 
made of these necessary structural ele- 
ments. 

A pool of water in the publie lobby 


beams. 













At right is the 
lobby of the bank 
where effective use of 
colored tiles is made. 
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The two columns in the center of the lobby which were part of the structure 


is another unusual feature in bank plan- 
ning. The pool is bordered with terra 
cotta in suitable colors. On the plast- 
ered wall above the pool is a mural 
decoration depicting an early scene on 
the Fox River which flows through the 
heart of the city of Aurora. This de- 
eoration was framed with wood bands 
and mouldings. 

The satisfactory results which have 
been obtained by the use of color in 
this interior may be summed up briefly. 
The wall of green and gold tile is at- 
tractive in itself. The green and brown 
framing for the woodwork gives a satis- 
factory framing-in fcr the tile walls. 
The tile floor of a subdued red forms 
a quiet contrast for the other color 


At the left is a corner 
in the American National 
Bank of Aurora, Illinois. 
The scene of the paint- 
ing is of early days on 
Fox River which flows 
past Aurora. A pool of 
water is below the paint- 
ing. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


BUILDING NEARING COMPLETION 
SINGLE CONTRACT FOR ENTIRE BUILDING 


ARCHITECTURE 


CONSTRUCTION 


EQUIPMENT 


A. MOORMAN & CO. 
BANK BUILDERS 


SAINT PAUL 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—"THE BANK BUILDERS” 


values. The soft greenish-blue tint on 
the plastered wall surfaces is also pleas- 
ing to the eye. The entire effect of the 
interior of the bank is mellowed and 
softened by the amber light which floods 
the room. 

It was not considered too small a de- 
tail to study carefully every piece of 
colored glass which was used in the 
leaded glass for the windows and doors 
and also for the electric lighting fix- 
tures. The size and color of all these 
parts were worked in carefully with the 
general plan. 

The more beautiful a building is the 
more it will attract the people of a 
community. Its advertising value will 
consequently be greater. If a building 
is designed with ‘unusual sculptured 
forms and the attractiveness of these 





increased by color the building will be- 
come a center of interest in the com- 
munity as in the case of the building 
described herewith. 

The exterior of this building has mass. 
Its mass has a glow of golden brown 
color. It has beauty of detail. Its 
base is of pink Minnesota granite. 
Large slabs of granite form the flat 
pilasters at each side of the bank en- 
trance. Solid square columns of 
granite add strength and dignity to the 
large window of the bank. All terra 
cotta trimming is in a harmonious color 
but in addition to color the terra cotta is 
enlivened with a wealth of detail. 

It seems to be an American habit of 
mind to think that every art produc- 
tion must have meaning. If we can label 
it and classify it a work of art ap- 


parently has a deeper interest for us. 
The sculptured groups at the entrance 
represent the dominating influence of 
integrity in the business world. The 
wheel indicates life and industry and 
the other forms indicate art and beauty. 
The two panels are executed in such a 
way as to constitute satisfactory term- 
inals for the granite pilasters upon 
which they rest. 

Other sculptured forms in terra cotta 
adorn the building. There is the eagle 
which rises from the brickwork _ 
terra cotta above the coping of the fr 
elevation. There are also copies of fow 
ancient Greek coins which are inserted * 
terra cotta panels on either side of t 
great window. 

One year before the remodeling was 
effected there stood upon that corne 
site a building of ancient design a go: 
building in its day, but by no mean 
satisfactory for the needs:of the mod- 
ern, up-to-date banking room. 

This building has been so effectively 
remodeled through the architect’s and 
builder’s skill that the original elements 
have disappeared and @ new building 
has, as it were, come to life out of the 
old one. 

This remodeling work is typical of 
what has been done for a great number 
of banks throughout the country. It 
points the way to a plan by which banks 
may create a distinctive structure for 
themselves out of present imadequate 
quarters. 


SIMPLE AND MODERN 


BANK QUARTERS 


(Continued from page 70) 

Going down these stairs, one ap- 
proaches the bronze grille and door 
which are under control of the vault 
custodian, and through this grille one 
sees the large solid steel, circular vault 
door to safe deposit department. 

This vault is nine feet wide by 33 feet 
in length and will ultimately care for 
over 4000 boxes of assorted sizes. 

Adjoining the vault are the coupon 
booths, consultation and committee 
rooms, ete. so necessary for the modern 
safe deposit department. In connection 
with this department is located the silver 
storage and trunk vault, thus providing 
additional special service to the bank’s 
customers. 

The building is thoroughly ventilated 
and a large portion of the basement is 
taken up by this equipment. 

There is a sub-basement in which the 
boiler room, coal storage room, ete. are 
placed, together with special archive 
vault. 

The quarters which the bank now oc- 
cupies provide them with a great num- 
ber of additional facilities and an up- 
to-date equipment which will enable the 
bank to readily take care of its increas- 
ing volume of business, in order that it 
may continue to provide for service to 
the public which has been its aim since 
its organization in 1889. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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WE ARE 


Bank Architects 


We make a special study of each individual 
problem. 


We are experts in the mechanical equipment of a 
modern bank. 


We bring twenty years of experience to your 
problem in handling contracts and contractors. 


We are your agent. 















STONY ISLAND 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Cuicaco, Itt. 


NATIONAL 
BOND & MORTGAGE 
TRUST CO. OF ILL. 
Curcaco, ILL. 


STOCKMEN'S 
TRUST & 
SAVINGS 

BANK 
CHICAGO, 
ILL, 






If you contemplate re- 
modeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give 
you our proposition. 


What Our Service 
Consists of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, including water 
color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full 
size details and awarding of con- 
tracts in conjunction with owner. 


BOWMANVILLE NATIONAL BANK 
Curcaco, ILL. 


3—Complete superintendence. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 











FOUR THINGS TO THINK OF WHEN 
YOU ARE PLANNING TO BUILD 


By selecting your architect before purchasing 
the site and then co-operating with him 
fully your problems will be solved better 


E have now been in our new bank 

building for a period of sufficient 
duration to prove that it is quite satis- 
factory from our viewpoint, and yet the 
period spent in the construction of our 
new building has been so comparatively 
short that we have not forgotten our 
former quarters and the unsatisfactory 
conditions that existed there. Our 
thought in writing this article has been 
that our experience, undoubtedly du- 
plicated by many, have led us to certain 
definite conclusions which it is our hope 
may be of value to other banks con- 
templating building. 

We are located in a growing manu- 
facturing center situated in a large 
middle-western agricultural district. 
We experienced, as have many others 
during the past few years, a large and 
comparatively rapid growth. Our quar- 
ters were entirely inadequate and before 
we could erect a new building they 
became congested and seriously affected 
our business. 

Our first problem was to convince our 
Board of Directors of our necessity for 
larger space. This, as you may well 
imagine, occupied several months, during 
which time many suggestions were 
offered for the relief of the situation. 
Some of them were, from necessity, 
adopted at once, though offering only 
temporary relief. Undoubtedly much 
valuable time was lost in this manner 
and the cost of doing business steadily 
mounted, but it was not until these 
costs had increased to a marked degree 
and new business was being lost daily 
that our directors finally decided to 
build and appointed a committee to 
obtain a site. 

The site was purchased, after several 
months discussion, to be eventually sold 
and another site selected. As we 
studied the plans and the possibilities 
of the first site, after we had selected 
an architect, it was found to be quite 
inadequate. The lighting possibility 
was not good and the site offered no 
opportunity for future expansion. Our 
architect brought this to our attention, 
together with other important items 
which clearly indicated the inadvisability 
of this first site. Upon his advice we 
consulted the City Planning Board, 
thereby obtaining important thought on 
the future growth of our city—considera- 
tions which we had entirely overlooked 
and which we considered of great im- 
portance when they were brought to our 
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By A BANK DIRECTOR 


attention, especially where we had 
planned to erect a building for the 
future. 

As a result of our experiences in 
obtaining a site, our first conclusion 
and recommendation is that a bank con- 
templating building should select the 
architect before they definitely decide 
on a site, so that they may have his 
experience and professional ability to 
assist them. Such procedure will be 
found invaluable. 

The next step, after purchasing the 
site, was to appoint a building commit- 
tee with instructions for them to obtain 
plans and estimates of the cost of a 
new bank and office building, the same 


to be suitable for our needs and of 
such a character as would befit the 


largest banking institution in the city 
and one of the most important in our 
section of the country. The first move 
of the committee was the selection of an 
architect, and this was made difficult for 
us by the architects themselves. At the 
outset we had an idea as to the type of 
architect we wished to employ, but the 
competition among the architects was 
so strong that we were literally forced 
into competitions, meetings, and _in- 
terviews without and extending over a 
period of several months. The ex- 
perience, while valuable from a purely 
personal viewpoint, was a terrible waste 
of time and effort, much of which could 


very easily be saved. The architects 
could be divided into five separate 


classes insofar as our particular needs 
were concerned : 

1. The individual architect 
any experience in bank work. 

2. The individual architect who has 

completed banks for others and who 
has, therefore; had experience in the 
planning and designing of banks. 
3. The individual or the organiza- 
tion of combined architects and builders, 
bank for complete architectural eon- 
struction services. 

4. The strictly architectural organ- 
ization composed of two or more 
trained architects who have had no ex- 
perience in bank work. 

5. Those experienced architectural 
organizations specializing in bank design 
and equipment. 

In spite of the competitions, which 
produced many beautiful drawings and 
pictures, in spite of salesmanship ex- 
hibitions, numerous interviews, great 
amounts of correspondence, ete., we 


without 


finally selected our architect in the 
common sense and businesslike manner 
of selecting one of experience in solving 
problems ‘similar to ours, one who was 
of good repute, well recommended by all 
for whom he had performed a similar 
service, and one who was the head of 
an organization composed of capable, 
experienced men, specialists in the 
various parts of the work, one whom 
we felt confident would be able to carry 
out our project in the most advisable 
manner. We might have selected the 
architect in this manner several months 
previous and thereby saved ourselves 
a tremendous amount of work, and the 
architects who insisted upon presenting 


us with sketches, ete., valuable time 
and expense. 
Our second conclusion then is that 


we would select an experienced archi- 
tectural organization § specializing in 
bank work, which would co-operate with 
ourselves and all connected with the 
solution of the problem. The result 
could not help being a satisfactory one. 

After the selection of the architect 
eame the selection of the plan, the 
design, the materials, and so on, to 
which the committee gave considerable 
attention, although I am quite certain 
that we gave too much. 

We spent considerable time convine- 
ing ourselves that our first site was not 
suitable. After we had settled on the 
site, everyone connected with our bank 
had ideas regarding the new building 
and many were ‘considered, consuming 
a great deal of time simply to convince 
ourselves that the idea was good or bad. 
One unable to read drawings should 
allow those who understand them to 
make decisions. About this time, manu- 
facturers’ representatives, material men, 
and salesmen of all kinds relieved our 
burden not a bit. The general attitude 
of all was that their particular material 
must be used. It made no matter 
whether we wished it or not, or whether 
it was suitable or not; the single fact 
that they had something to sell was fore- 
most in their minds and they convincing 
their entire effort towards convincing 
us that we should buy. We spent a 
great deal of time unnecessarily, meet- 
ing these salesmen, listening to their 
arguments, reading their letters, cata 
logues, ete. It is to be regretted that 
we did not refer everyone of them to 
our architect. He knew what was best, 
what was most suitable, and what could 
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not possibly be used in our building. 
We did follow, in one or two eases, a 
salesman’s advice against that of our 


architect. In each case we regretted 
our action. 

Our third conclusion, therefore, is 
that we should not listen to sales-prop- 
aganda, but refer each and _ every 
salesman, no matter what he has to 


offer, to our architect and mark well 
his advice. 

When the estimates were received 
still another problem loomed ahead of 
us. Whom should we employ to. build 
the building? We originally intended 
that a limited number would be re- 
quested to submit an estimate, but as 
soon as the drawings were ready, we 
received many requests for this privilege. 
We received all possible ideas on this 
subject, including the 
and so on. 


cost-plus-basis, 
It finally boiled down to 
a contest between a local general con- 
tractor, who had never built anything 
like the type or size of structure which 
we contemplated, and a_ nationally 
known builder who had had exeellent ex- 
perience in this type of work. Our 
architect recommended the latter. We 
did not follow his advice and there is 
no doubt but what we would have oc- 
cupied our building fully six months 
before we did, if we had listened to 
his counsel. Furthermore, some portions 
of the work were not as we would wish 
them, but we were helpless in the matter. 









ROGERS PARK NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, Illinois 


Out of all of this it developed that no 
inatter what the ability of the architect, 
what the wish of the owner, how com- 
plete the plans and specifications, a 
contractor can do no better work than 
that to which he is accustomed and than 
that to which the available labor is ac- 
eustomed. In other words, you cannot 
produce a particular grade of work 
simply by having satisfactory drawings 
and specifications alone. The human 
element is present at all times and is of 
dominating influence in the result. 

Our fourth conclusion is that the ar- 
chiteet should be given a free hand in 
the selection of the contractors who 
would submit a figure. It is up to him 
to so prepare his plans and specifica- 
tions that the structure will meet our 
requirements and our pocket-book. 
Beyond this limit an owner should 
exercise no control in the selection of a 
contractor or his sub-contractor. 

We have endeavored to draw our 
conelusions from a broad and unbiased 
viewpoint and simply as a result of our 
experiences which have extended over 
a period of approximately four years. 
Without question, much more could be 
written on the subject, but we have been 
intentionally brief. Our recommenda- 
tions are that a bank contemplating a 
new building should select its architect 
before purchasing the site for their 
new building, and that the architect 


should be experienced in solving banking 


problems of this nature successfully. 

Furthermore, consider carefully tke 
advice which your architect may offer 
and for which purpose he is serving 
you. Remember at all times that your 
architect is your professional advisor, 
—he is employed by you to guard your 
interests—he represents you. Co-operate 
with him and the result produced can 
, be enjoyed by all who had any part in 
the completion of your new building, 
and the community as a whole will re- 
joice in having in its midst a monu- 
ment dedicated to its service of which 
it-may well be proud. 


The Farmers and Mechanies Bank of 
Galesburg, Illinois will enlarge its floor 
space by several feet when it takes over 
a corner of an adjoining store. Re- 
modelng will begin in February. 





A $50,000 eontraect was awarded for 
remodeling the First National Bank 
building of Hartford, Wisconsin. 


On January 15 a new bank was 
opened in Cincinnati known as the Bank 
of Commerce and Trust Company, with 
a capitalization of $250,000 and a paid 
in surplus of $50,000. 


The Cherokee Savings Bank, Cafiney, 
South Carolina is now occupying its 
new bank building. 





Our 


An attractive type of bank building embracing in its construc- 
tion many of the features that are essential in modern bank 


management. 


Frederick J. Teich 


Suite 814-16 Garrick Bldg. 


Bank Architect and Engineer 
64 W. Randolph St. 


a Bank Buildings 
| That Fit Into 
| Modern Needs 


We are specialists in planning, designing, 
constructing and equipping the modern bank 
building. 


trained corps of architects and 
engineers bring to every bank building prob- 
lem that broad experience which assures the 
banker of maximum results from his building 
investment. 


If you are contemplating building or 
remodeling, we shall be glad to have the 
privilege of consulting with you. 
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HOUSTON BANK’S NEW QUARTERS 
DESIGNED FOR SERVICE 


Planning of the building and banking room has 
resulted in an arrangement that is convenient 


for 


The new building of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, Tex., is situ- 
ated in the popular section of 
Houston’s business district, with a front- 
age of 102 feet on Main Street, 128 feet 
on Rusk Avenue and with a height from 
grade to top of parapet of 215 feet. 
The building is seventeen stories in 
height, the seventeenth story originally 
being used for storage purposes. On 
account of the demand for office space, 
however, a portion of the seventeenth 
floor was later equipped for that pur- 
pose. 


most 


It is of strictly fireproof construction 
consisting of steel frame with reinforced 
concrete floors and curtain walls of 
stone, brick and terra cotta, resting on 
massive reinforced concrete footings, so 
designed that five or six additional 
stories may later be added. 

The base of the building is of polished 
granite. Above this and extending to 


customers, 


tenants, and the bank 


By FRANKLIN HAMILTON 


the top of the second story windows are 
large Bedford stone columns. The third 
and fourth stories are of terra cotta to 
match brick and stone. The surface 
material on both street fronts is Kittan- 
ing brick of uniform size and of cream 
color, unglazed and strietly water-proof, 
and the shade of the terra cotta stone 
used in the decorative embellishment is 
especially made to match and harmo- 
nize with the brick. Ornaments between 
the fifteenth and sixteenth stories are 
likewise of artificially moulded terra 
cotta, as is also the cornice. 

The main basement entrances are 
finished with marble and bronze railings. 
The lobby entrance has ornamental 
bronze doors, side lights and transoms 
executed in bronze glazed with highly 
polished plate glass. The floor of the 
lobby is of marble in elaborate pattern 
to correspond with the design of the ceil- 
ing and the wainscotting to agree is of 














Night view of the entrance of the new building of the Second National Bank of Houston, Texas. 
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itself 


polished Italian and Norwegian marble. 


The corridors of the office floors are 
wainseotted with pencil veined Italian 
marble, the woodwork being in quarter 
sawed oak. The doors and corridor par- 
titions are of pressed plate prism glass, 
giving splendid light and presenting an 
appearance much rather and more pleas- 
ing than the frosted glass generally 
used in office buildings. 


The elevator equipment for the build- 
ing is the latest and highest type, every 
safeguard being employed, consisting of 
double acting safeties, emergency lever, 
electrie governor and oil cushion buffers 
and counter weights. There is an added 
element of safety to passengers, where- 
by the opening of the ear door cuts off 
the electric current, leaving the elevator 
without power and immovable until the 
door is closed. 


The upper landing of the elevators 
is a corridor leading to a roof garden 
on top of the building. The water for 
the entire building including a continu- 
ous circulation of ice water at drinking 
fountains in the corridors is provided 
from an eight inch 300,000 gallon well 
in the basement. The building also 
furnishes its own electricity; however, 
both water and electric current are con- 
nected with the city supply for use in 
case of emergency. 

The primary consideration in the con- 
struction of this building has been the 
convenience for comfort of tenants. The 
problem of light and ventilation has 
been amply provided for. All offices are 
provided with electric fans, base plugs, 
electric lights, illuminating gas and 
lavatories. 

Upon the decision many months ago 
by the Directors of the Seeond National 
Bank to provide new and larger quarters 
for its operation much time and thought 
was devoted to working out preliminary 
details. Realizing that the prospective 
home would be the permanent quarters 
of the bank for an indefinite time, they 
wanted not only a modern, up-to-date 
banking room, but one which anticipated 
further requirements and developments, 
and would be modern for years to come. 
To this end a committee of seven of 
their members was appointed to secure 
data and make preliminary investiga- 
tions of modern banks. Members of 
this committee took trips to various 
parts of the country inspecting other in- 
stitutions and bringing back reports. 


Principal among their findings was 
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and impressive treatment. 


the fact that bank architecture had be- 
come a highly specialized line of busi- 
ness, and the decision was reached, 
therefore, that a bank building specialist 
should be employed. Representatives 
from numerous organizations of this 
kind from St. Louis, Chicago, New York 
and Boston appeared before the com- 
mittee. Careful consideration and 
voluminous correspondence resulted in 
the selection of Thomas M. James Com 
pany, architects and engineers, of 
Boston, Mass. 

Inasmuch as_ extensive structural 
changes were necessary in developing 
the plans laid out for the new home, the 


committee selected as associate archi- 
tects the firm of Sanguinet, Staats, 
Hedrick & Gottlieb of Houston. The 


building was originally planned and 
erected under the supervision of San- 
guinet & Staats, and R. D. Gottlieb, now 
of the above mentioned architectural 
firm, was superintendent of construc- 
tion employed by the contracting firm 
that built the building. 

It seemed, therefore, and results have 
justified the assumption, that a more 
ideal combination could not be found 
than that of modern bank specialists 
handling the interior work and Mr. 
Gottlieb, who was personally familiar 
with the original construction, represent- 
ing his architectural firm, handling the 
structural remodeling of the building. 
The American Construction Company 
of Houston carried on the actual re- 
modeling work of the new quarters. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the very 
definite impression which the new home 
of the Second National Bank of Houston 
makes upon the visitor. This has re- 
sulted from a careful study of materials 
considering not only the individual por- 
tions, but their relations to the whole 


Lobby of the main banking room of the Second National Bank, Houston, showing the simple 


scheme both in design and color. In 
this way a straightforward dignity 
has been achieved, which is properly to 
be expected in such an institution. The 
ancient Greek Temples depended upon 
this fundamental simplicity and strength 
for their beauty. Public institutions, 
particularly the banks, have drawn much 
inspiration from them in thé design of 
their own buildings. 


Considering the materials employed, 
the publie space floor is of veinless pink 
Tennessee marble, which was selected 
because of its hardness and durability, 
as well as its delicate flushed pink. In 
combination with this there is a border 





and base of deep red Lavento marble, 
which gives a splendid setting for the 
columns, counter screens and check desk 
pedestals which are of Tavernelle Claire. 
Both the Red Lavento and Tavernelle 
Claire are imported from Italy. 


Special attention is here drawn to the 
design of the countersereen with its 
simple bronze wickets and low side 
grilles, the balance of the opening be- 
ing glazed. The tellers’ wicket is glazed, 
but only half its height, which permits 
an unobstructed view of the customer 
and makes for a more personal contact. 
All the walls and beams on the first 
floor, as well as the columns and balus- 
trade in the upper part of the main 
banking room, are treated with a special 
substance called craftex, which has been 
lined off in joints and made to very 
closely resemble the beautiful French 
Caen stone. The use of ecraftex in this 
bank is interesting in that it marks the 
introduction of the material into the 
Southwest; its successful application in 
the solution of a clear color problem 
is evident to the most casual observer. 


The idea of simplicity and service 
has governed the planning of the bank- 
ing room, and has resulted in an ar- 
rangement which is most convenient for 
the customer and permits of maximum 
service on the part of the bank itself. 
In this connection it is well to mention 
the introduction of the system of paying 
and receiving at each window. In other 
words, the customer may transact 
practically his whole business at one 
wicket. While this entails more work 
on the part of the bank it is in a line 
of efficient service and will be much 
appreciated by the customer. 


On the right hand side of the main 
lobby are located the cages for paying 





Part of the officers’ quarters in the new quarters of the Second National Bank of Houston, Texas. 
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and receiving pay rolls, and at the ex- 
treme end the loan department, while 
there are several intermediate cages for 
future expansion. 

Directly opposite, on the left side, are 
the collection and exchange, as well as 
the savings and statement departments, 


Entrance to safe deposit department, Second 
National Bank, Houston, Texas. 


and a room for the stenographic depart- 
ment. 

The counters in all the and 
special departments are of steel covered 
with linoleum. The cage partitions are 
also of steel and are of a design especi- 
ally for this institution. 

Officers’ spaces are located at either 
side of the front entrance for the open- 
ing of new accounts. And directly ad- 
jaeent are writing rooms for the use of 
men and women patrons of the bank. 
Centrally located on the left hand side 
is the office of the cashier and one as- 


cages 


sistant cashier—again exemplifying the 
idea of service upon which the plan is 


founded. The extreme rear portion be- 
yond the public lobby is devoted to 
officers. Here are located the president 
and two active vice presidents, together 
with other officers whose work neces- 
sitates direct contact with the seniors. 
There is a private office, together with 
special wardrobe closets and telephone 
booth for the convenience of officers. 
The floors of all officers’ spaces are of 
cork tile, which not only gives a beauti- 
ful surface and eliminates noise, but 
one which is extremely easy to walk 
upon. The working spaces are all 
floored with cork. This calls to mind 
the tremendous changes which have 
taken place during the past few years 
with respect to the contact between the 
senior officers and the public. Not very 
many years ago it was a most difficult 
thing for the customer to reach the 
president or vice president of any bank- 
ing institution, their office being zeal- 
ously guarded.’ The modern idea is 
different and facility is given to the 
patrons to meet the heads of the institu- 
tion and discuss the many avenues of 
service which are at his command. 

The directors’ room is located on the 
sixteenth floor and has the distinct ad- 
vantage of the clearer air and fresh 
breezes from the gulf. 

The safe deposit department is but 
one of the many branches of service 
offered by this bank, yet it is a most 
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important one. <A special element of 
convenience in this connection is the 
fact that this department is on the first 
floor. This is especially appreciated 
by the women. The vault shelf is of 
concrete reinforced by two rows of inter- 
lining steel walls on all sides and in addi- 
tion heavy steel beans in the floor 
and ceiling. The result is a box which 
could be blown out of position and still 
remain intact. In this vault are set two 
round doors. They are what is known 
as solid doors; that is they are made up 
of many steel plates laid one on top 
of the other for the full thickness of 
each door and they are of varying hard- 
ness. This method makes it impossible 
for any one to drill through or cut 
through the doors. The large, main 
entrance door weighs approximately 
eighteen tons, yet it is so delicately bal- 
anced that a child can open and close 
it. An interesting feature is the crane 
hinge, which allows the door to be 
swung into a position a few inches in 
front of the opening and then screwed 
back into position by means of a pres- 
system. The bolts can then be 
thrown and if the time lock has been 
adjusted the door cannot be opened 
until the hour set by the official in 
eharge. The main door is fitted with 
four jewel watch movements, which 
constitutes the time lock, each of which 
is independently connected with the 
time lock mechanism. These movements 
are wound to the required number of 
hours which the vault is to remain locked 


sure 
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Another view in officers’ quarters of Second 
National Bank of Houston. 


and the door cannot be opened until 
at least one of the movements has com- 
pleted its running; therefore, it is ap- 
parent a lock-out could not oceur, un- 
less all the movements stopped without 
running down. The main door is so 
placed as to be visible from the build- 
ing lobby and a spot light will shine 
on the vault so that the night watch- 
man’s inspection will include supervi- 
sion of the entire exterior surface of 
the vault. 

During the construction period at the 
factory of the Herring, Hall Marvin 
Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio, the bank em- 
ployed the efforts of Robert W. Hunt 
Co., of New York City and Chicago to 
inspect the work, testing materials and 
making sure that the set-up of plates 
was in accordance with specifications. 


The bank is therefore assured that this 
door is burglar proof. 

In connection with this department 
there are five booths and two consulta- 
tion rooms for the use of customers. 

In the basement directly under the 
safe deposit department is located a 
vault for the storage of customers’ 
trunks and a convenient examination 
room is placed in the corridor, where 
the customer may inspect the contents 
of his trunk at any time. A hydraulic 
lift and convenient stairway is provided 
for access to this department. 

In the basement is located a large 
fire-proof storage vault, as well as the 
bank’s security vault, which is con- 
structed like the safe deposit vault and 
it also has two burglar proof doors. 
It also has a passage way completely 
around it for inspection purposes. 

Both the safe deposit vault and the 
security vault are further protected with 
alarm devices so that notification of any 
tampering with the vault structures 
would be communicated to the central 
oftice of the American District Tele- 
graph Company. 

The tellers’ money busses are kept 
in the security vault at night and 
a battery steel chest is provided for the 
various securities which the bank pos- 
sesses. An automatic electric elevator is 
provided which runs from the basement 
to the second floor and this is supple- 
mented by a stairway.. 

A multigraphing room where most 
of the printed forms used by the bank 
are made and a coin counting cage are 
provided in the basement. 

The second floor is devoted to the filing, 
bookkeeping, auditing, check _ tellers, 
transit and mailing work and there is 
ample space devoted to stationery stor- 
age room and record vault. The book- 
keeping department is equipped with a 
special acoustical ceiling, which prevents 
the noise of the machinery reaching the 
public space. 

There is a large assembly room for 
the use of the clerks and here the officers 
may at any time meet the assembled 
foree to give talks on general banking 
practice. 

A rest room is provided for the women 
clerks and this is attraetively furnished. 
This feature is now being recognized 
by our large banking institutions as an 
absolute necessity, as the comfort of 
the women employes is of first im- 
portance. 

Three rooms are provided for special 
conference and they are available to 
patrons on special request. One of 
these rooms will be used by the bank 
for the general morning conference. 

The furnishings of the institution in- 
cluding the draperies, rugs, furniture, 
and electric fixtures are all in harmony 
and supply the necessary contrasts in 
color, successfully avoiding any sense 
of monotony. 

The furniture is of American walnut. 
This furniture matches the interior wood 
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HE Colonial simplicity of the new home of the Bank of Montclair, New Jersey, is 
appropriate in design for this institution located in the historic old town which 


became famous as Washington’s headquarters in October, 1780. 


The exterior walls are of red brick laid in Flemish bond with limestone trim. The 
windows, frames and sash are of bronze. . 
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Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 


342 Madison Ave., New York 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


finish of the bank, which is also walnut 
of a particularly beautiful grain anu 
color. 

A complete and elaborate communica- 
tion system including bells, buzzers and 
an automatic interior telephone, in ad- 
dition to the Southwestern telephone, 
connects all departments and insures 
rapid service, which would otherwise 
be difficult in such extensive quarters. 
The switchboard operator is located on 
the second floor at the balustrade where 
she has a full view of the banking room 
and can quickly locate an officer or 
clerk if absent from his desk. She con- 
trols all of the calls coming in to and 
going out of the entire bank, and she 
also is connected with the automatic 
telephone. An interesting feature is the 
installation of the telautograph between 
the tellers’ cages and the bookkeepers, 


which gives a written record of all in- 
formation instantaneously. You may, 
therefore, learn your balance as quickly 
as if the bookkeepers were located in 
the cages. 

A Lamson basket lift connects the 
cages with the check teller on the second 
floor and is a great time saver. 


The problem of illumination of the 
main banking lobby has been solved by 
use of concealed lights, which reflect 
from the ceiling. The other portions of 
the bank are provided for with beauti- 
ful fixtures. The tellers’ cages are pro- 
vided with special Frink reflectors in 
bronze. 


A new bank building is planned by 
the National Exchange Bank, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


The Maumee Savings Bank, Adrian, 
Michigan plans a new bank building. 
The site has not been selected. 


The Farmers and Mechanics Bank, 
Galesburg, Illinois plans to erect a new 
bank building. 


A side and rear addition to the 
Glencoe State Bank building of Glencoe, 
Illinois is planned. 


At a meeting of directors of the newly 
organized Forest County State Bank, 
Crandon, Minnesota, R. M. Connor of 
Laena, Wisconsin was elected president, 
H. F..Pueschner of Laona, vice pres- 
ident, and S. J. Conway of Crandon, 
secretary. The bank will open for bus- 
iness soon. 
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$500 IN PRIZES ON BOLL 
WEEVIL ESSAYS 


Students of the ever growing menace 
of the boll weevil will be encouraged 
in their efforts to find a solution of the 
problem under a new plan which has 
been inaugurated by the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company of New Orleans. 

Briefly, the plan is offering $500 in 
cash prizes for the best five papers on 
control measures. The papers are not 
restricted to any phase of the situation 
tut may “present and intelligently dis- 
cuss the best solution of this tremend- 
ous problem.” 


The thought which was in the minds 
of the officials of the bank is clarified 
in their words when they say that they 
are conscious of the “tremendous de- 
predation caused by the boll weevil” 
and then issue at once a challenge and 
a cheer to the people of the South in 
averring their conviction that their “in- 
genuity sooner or later will devise some 
plan for controlling this pest.” 


The offering of the competitive op- 
portunity is in line with the growing 
interest and zeal in this crusade which 
gained impetus at the recent national 
Boll Weevil menace convention in New 
Orleans and which resulted in the per- 
manent body which is now in process 
of functioning as the concrete outgrowth 
of that convention. 


The prizes are five in number, the 
first $250, the second $150, the third 
$50, the fourth $30, and the fifth $20. 


The prescribed length of the articles 
is 2000 words but the judges are given 
discretionary rights, if the importance 
and value of a paper warrant, to permit 
that length to be exceeded. 


J. G. Squire was elected vice pres- 
ident of the Citizens State Bank, Chi- 
cago, and E. Tessmer, cashier. 
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NEW FARM MARKETING 
SERVICES ESTABLISHED 


To assist American farmers in organ- 
izing their business to meet the changed 
economic conditions of present-day 
agriculture, new forms of agricultural 
information have been developed, and 
fundamental studies in farm organiza- 
tion, marketing and crop estimates have 
been expended by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies during the past year, 
according to the annual report of the 
bureau. 

“In the period of agricultural read- 
justment experienced during the past 
year it was important for farmers to 
secure the facts bearing upon current 
problems that would give them the 
greatest aid in making accurate deci- 
sions in planning farm operations and 
in marketing their products,” says the 
report. “The first attention of the 
bureau staff has been directed con- 
stantly toward these problems in re- 
sponse to the greatly increased demands 
upon the bureau for information on the 
general conditions of supply and 
demand, price trends, the effect of 
various domestic and foreign factors 
upon the farmer’s returns, and for in- 
formation bearing upon problems of 
crop readjustment.” 

Special effort was made to strengthen 
present crop and livestock reporting 
methods, and to supplement these 
methods by surveys designed to give a 
more accurate knowledge of future 
supplies. The semi-annual pig surveys 
which give an indication of intentions of 
farmers regarding the production of 
hogs, and the reports of farmers’ inten- 
tions to plant various crops are out- 
lined as indicating the bureau’s activ- 
ities along this line. Numerous mechan- 
ical and other methods have also been 
developed to obtain maximum accuracy 
in acreage and production estimates. 

A world-wide crop and market report- 
ing service was developed by the bureau, 
to obtain the essential facts concerning 
probable foreign competition and demand 
for American farm products. Agricult- 
ural commissioners in England and 
Europe, and the International Institute 
ot Agriculture at Rome keep the bureau 
constantly informed regarding the 
current foreign agricultural situation. 
This news is broadeast by the bureau to 
farmers by radio and the press. 


A study of the factors that influence 
the market demand in domestic markets, 
as expressed in the prices and movement 
of crops and in consumers’ requirements 
was made. Results of several years of 
farm management surveys were reviewed 
to secure facts of value in the present 
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agricultural readjustment, the objective 
being shifted somewhat from studies 
with the historical point of view to the 
current readjustment point of view. 

A steady growth in the bureau’s 
work in warehousing, improved farm 
finance, and in the study of agricultural 
co-operation is reported. The correla- 
tion of various research projects con- 
ducted by State and Federal institutions 
such as in the establishment of the New 
England Research Council on Market- 
ing and Food Supply is also regarded 
as a forward step. A similar council 
has been planned for the Middle West. 

The market activities of the bureau 
have been extended along the lines of 
research, standardization, market news, 
and food products inspection at shipping 
points and terminal markets. Grades 
were prepared for hay, wool, tobacco, 
rice, rye, peanuts, dressed meats, and a 
number of fruits and vegetables. The 
market news service was extended more 
effectively to disseminate market reports 
over the country. Of particular interest 
to the cotton states was the establish- 
ment of universal standards for Amer- 
ican cotton through agreements with 
European cotton exchanges. 

Farm management studies were ex- 
panded during the year to include 
studies of farm income on various types 
of farms, farm production in localities 
adjacent to cities, the organization of 
cane sugar farms, a special survey of 
cotton farms in boll weevil districts, 
studies of the earlier farm management 
records, investigations of the use of 
value of land, and surveys of regions 
on which studies have been made in 
previous years to discover important 
changes in management. Cost of pro- 
duction work was expanded to include 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, fruits, sugar 
beets, sugar cane, and cattle. 

This extended service to farmers was 
made possible largely by the consolida- 
tion of three former bureas into what is 
now the Bureau of Agricultuarl Eco- 
nomics. In the new bureau the identity 
and the organization of the various lines 
of work formerly handled in the three 
bureaus has been preserved in the asso- 
ciated divisions under the three groups 
of production, marketing, and problems 
dealing with the economic phases of 
both production and marketing. The 
consolidation has made it possible to 
study the problems of agriculture from 
production through the processes of 
marketing to the final consumption of 
food by consumers. 


A new one story bank building is 
planned by the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. The architect 
will be selected about February 1st. 
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MORE FACTS NEEDED ON 
FARM ACREAGE 


How many farms are there in the 
United States? How much improved 
acreage? How much acreage in each 
of the principal crops? No one knows 
precisely, says Dr. L. G. Gray, 
economist in charge of the division of 
Land Economies, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“We have the figures for 1919 as 
shown in the 1920 census, but since then 
drastic changes that make the figures 
of decreasing value have occurred in 
American agriculture,’ Dr. Gray says. 
“Calculations on the basis of these 
figures are mere approximations. The 
proposed agricultural census in 1915, 
however, will remove much of the guess- 
work in statements of farm acreages, 
tenures, and values.” 

The best index of the growth of the 
farming industry from year to year is 
the number of farms, acreage, and 
values of farm property, according to 
Dr. Gray. In 1919 conditions were far 
from normal, reflecting post-war condi- 
tions and an abnormal demand for urban 
labor, so that in measuring the progress 
of agriculture the figures are not 
strictly comparable with the 1910 census 
returns. 


It is believed that data made available 
by the proposed agricultural census of 
1925, used in connection with the census 
returns for 1910 and 1920 will give a 
better idea of the general trend of the 
farming industry. The 1925 figures 
should also yield needed information 
with regard to farm values. 


SHOULD IMMIGRATION 
BE INCREASED? 


Early correction of the evils of Amer- 
ica’s immigration policy “in the best 
interests of humanity at large and of 
the United States in particular” is called 
for in a report by the committee on 
immigration of the American Bankers 
Association’s Commerce and Marine 
Commission. 


“All quotas for all European coun- 
tries, if the quota theory is maintained, 
should be substantially increased and 
agricultural labor and those who intend 
to settle upon the land should be ad- 
mitted regardless of whether or not any 
particular quota has been filled,” the 
report says. “No more visas should be 
given by any American consular officer 
than a pro-rated monthly allowance as 
to which he should be advised by the 
Department of Labor and which should 
check the evil of wholesale deportations. 
The number of emigrants should be 
added to the immigrant quotas in order 
to avoid an actual deficit on balance. 
Finally a government commission should 
be appointed, or co-ordinate bureaus of 
the Department of the Interior and Agri- 
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culture should be deputied, if not with 
the responsibility or soliciting agri- 
cultural immigration at least with the 
purpose of directing the immigrant and 
his family to the land and putting at 
his disposal the appropriate govern- 
mental agricultural services to that end.” 


Diseussing the economic features of 
immigration, the report says: “It is 
unnecessary to point out to a body com- 
posed of business men and economists, 
the interrelation of adequate labor 
supply, steady production, moderate 
prices and national prosperity. Ade- 
quate labor supply is indeed the pedes- 
tal of this structure and derangement in 
that phase of our national life com- 
muniecates itself in a vicious circle to 
the whole train. The arrogant demands 
of professional labor agitators are only 
made possible by labor shortage. Its 
results—inereased wages and _ corres- 
ponding increased cost of living—are 
not to be overcome so long as the labor 
shortage continues. The native-born 
American, educated to seek a higher 
standard of living, naturally gravitates 
to the ‘white-collar’ professions, leaving 
the country dependent upon foreign 
labor to wield the pick and shovel. 


‘During the past decade there has 
been an increased migration of foreign- 
born citizens to the farms. In the east 
especially where the tendency among 
native Americans has been to desert the 
farms for the cities this movement of 
the immigrant has been the one saving 
factor in the situation. On the other 
hand, however, the shortage of labor 
in industry which causes the manu- 
facturer to bid against the farmer, 
results in a steady migration of farm- 
hands to industrial centers. The situa- 


tion is probably the most critical one 
to confront the country today, for as 
our basie need is prosperity on the farm, 
the country can ill-afford a shortage of 
farm labor which will tend to still further 
reduce the farmers’ scanty margin of 
profit. The Department of Agriculture 
recently estimated the supply of farm 
labor at less than 84 per cent of the 
demand and this figure, in spite of 
labor saving agricultural devices, con- 
tinues to decrease. The country must 
remedy this condition.” 

The report cites pre-war figures 
showing that the proportious of foreign- 
born people in leading industries were 
as follows: 

Sugar refining 85 per cent, silk dying 
75 per cent, clothing 72 per cent, cotton 
goods manufacturing 69 per cent, oil 
refining 67 per cent, leather manufac- 
turing 67 per cent, copper mining and 
smelting 65 per cent, bituminous coal 
mining 62 per cent, woolen and worsted 
goods manufacturing 62 per cent, 
slaughtering and meat packing 61 per 
eent, agricultural implements and 
vehicles 60 per cent, and iron and steel 
manufacturing 58 per cent. 
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A BROAD BASIS OF FACT 
FOR YOUR CREDIT LINES 


Experience has shown that information must 
be available to show what are fundamental 


conditions in 


various 


lines of business 


By DR. W. F. GEPHART 


Vice President, First National Bank, St. Louis 


TATISTICS enable the business 

man to receive a quick and pene- 
trating idea of the complex mass pheno- 
mena of the intertwined and interde- 
pendent forces and facts of the present 
industrial world. In no other class of 
business can the work of the statistician 
be of more value than in that of modern 
commercial banking. It is doubtless 
true that the banker has in general 
been more tardy in recognizing the 
value of studying and analyzing these 
world industrial and financial forees, 
because until recent years he did not 
have to concern himself with the 
problems of their national or interna- 
tional banking. So long as American 
banking was developing primarily as an 
independent system in which the units 
were small, the banking problem was 
restricted to a particular location, for 
the bank itself was designed to serve a 
particular community and its problems 
were local to that district. 


In All 
The States— 


will be found active 
“FIFTH-THIRD” corres- 
pondents. 


There is individuality in 
our handling of business 


for the banks. 


Always interested in hear- 
ing from non-correspond- 
ents who are not familiar 
with what we do and how 
we do it. 


™ F1FTHIHIRD 


Nartionat Banke Cincinnan 


But today the executives and officers 
of a large commercial bank cannot, as 
their predecessors did, depend upon a 
personal knowledge and an acquaint- 
anceship at first hand with the business 
itself. They never see many of their 
patrons and seldom have an opportunity 
of examining the industrial plant and 
its operations. While specifie credit in- 
formation concerning a particular bus- 


DR. W. F. GEPHART 


iness or industry is still of vital im- 
portance, yet experience has shown that 
such information is not sufficient to 
enable the banker to meet his new 
problems. Information must now be 
available which will show what funda- 
mental conditions in various lines of 
business really are. Consequently, most 
of the large banks have organized 
statistical departments—whether called 
by this name or not—which endeavor to 
apply scientific methods to the study of 
economie factors, affecting the external 
and internal operation of the bank. 
The banker is not a statistician and 
in most cases never studied higher 
mathematics or has gladly forgotten it, 
yet the statistician often expects him 
to understand the complex calculations 
and charts which frequently confuse the 
banker instead of informing him. Bus- 
iness men not only expect the statisti- 
cian to produce his data in easily under- 
stood or graphic form but they also 
want him to interpret it: to tell in 


simple concise language what it all 
means. In other words, if the statisti- 
cian is to render the greatest service to 
business and bank executives, he must 
be an interpreter of his statistical data 
as well as a collector and analyzer of it. 
It is the function of the bank executive 
to take the results shown and devise 
new bank policies or modify old ones, 
for the value of all such statistical work 
te the bank is in direct proportion as 
it can be made to reflect itself in the 
day by day operations of the institution. 
Since the material having to do with the 
general business cycle is now collected 
and organized by _ specialists, the 
statistical department of a bank is able 
to devote the greater portion of its time 
to correlating the general business cycle 
to conditions within the particular in- 
dustry, with the money and security 
markets, and with the analysis of the 
purely internal bank operations. The 
real value of this service lies not so 
much in the forecasts as it does in the 
careful presentation of important series 
of statistics indicative of underlying 
trends. It is in respect to the correla- 
tion of the business cycle to conditions 
within a particular industry and with 
development of more scientific methods 
in the analysis of the credit risk that 
the most important work in connection 
with the use of statistics for banks is 
yet to be done. Very valuable use can 
be made of statistical data on prices by 
executives and loaning officers of the 
bank both in connection with the grant- 
ing of credit lines and in the making 
of loans. In the study of the general 
and particular interest rates not only of 
what is earned on different types of 
bank loans and investments but also in 
comparative studies of rates secured on 
loans by the different loaning officers of 
the bank, statistics ean render decided 
service. 


Another very important field in which 
statisties can be of advantage to the 
modern commercial bank is in connec- 
tion with what may be called credit line 
studies. Every large commercial bank 
is accustomed to grant to selected cor- 
porations lines of credit, and it is of 
outstanding importance that the bank 
have complete and full data not only 
with respect to the fiirm itself but to 
the industry which it represents. Care- 
ful investigation in this connection can 
be made of the demand for funds by the 
selected industries which will show, 
among other things, both when the bank 
will need to supply large amounts of 
funds, but also when it will have free 
funds for investment. It has been 
found that the policy of analyzing the 
individual credit risk as a separate 
entity, while valuable, was _ sub- 
ject to numerous weaknesses. This 
defect can be corrected, in part, by a 
more careful and extensive survey of 
the financial and credit conditions of in- 
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dustries as a whole, classified according 
to the character of their business. That 
is, such an analysis shows, among other 
things, what percentage of the total 
assets have usually been in cash; in 
accounts receivable; in inventories; 
in eurrent assets; in fixed capital in- 
vestments; in accounts payable; in 
notes payable; in current and long time 
liabilities; and in net worth. Ratios 
ean be worked out, showing the rela- 
tionship between sales and plant invest- 
ment; sales and inventories; sales and 
accounts receivable; the percentage of 
profits on sales; the percentage of 
profits on net worth; as well’as many 
other ealeulations which will give a true 
picture of what results are secured by 
selected industries in the various lines 
of business. This analysis in no way 
duplicates or is used as a substitute for 
‘the regular credit work, but is designed 
to be used in connection with it as a 
“vard stick” by which to measure the 
individual firms. 

Statistical work in connection with 
the analysis of earnings and expenses 
are always of great value, and can be 
used in a variety of ways. 

Likewise, the statistics in connection 
with the personnel department of a bank 
renders great service. The large com- 
mercial bank is an employer of many 
hundreds of workers and if justice is 
to be rendered to the individual em- 
ploye and efficient results seeured for 
the bank as a business, very detailed 
and accurate statistical work needs to be 
done. 


Bank Puts $47,312 in Profit Sharing 
Fund in Year 

The annual report of the Trustees of 
the Employes Savings and Profit 
Sharing Fund of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chieago, which has just 
been completed, shows that the bank 
contributed $47,312.66 to the fund for 
the year 1923. During 1923 the em- 
ployes contributed $21,764.73. There is 
now to the eredit of each employe 
$3.18 for every dollar he has invested 
during the past year. Combining the 
results of the eight years that the plan 
has operated, the employe who has in- 
vested $100 in this fund (or $800 all 
told) has now to his eredit $3,851.65 
or more than 434 times the amount he 
put in. 

The Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Employes Savings and Profit Sharing 
Plan was devised not only to permit 
the employes to share in the profits of 
the business but to develop the desire 
for saving and investment, and has 
sinee been adopted by a number of 
other institutions. 


The bank pays into this fund each 
year 5 per cent of its net earnings 
before paying dividends. Employes pay 
in not less than 2 per cent nor more 
than 5 per cent of their salaries, and in 
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THE DROVERS—the bank at the Yards, equipped for prompt 
handling of ALL Chicago business as well as _ specialized 
service on livestock items. Have The Drovers do it for you. 


ROVERS 
National Bank 


Union Stock Yards-Chicago 
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no case more than $200 a year. The 
limit of $200 a year is to prevent high 
salaried employes from participating 
out of proportion to their needs. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Hinckley Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Thomas G. Johnson was elected as- 
sistant cashier, and Edwin C. Crawford 
and Byron E. Bronston, assistant 
secretaries of the State Bank of Chicago. 
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TWO BIG FRISCO BANKS 
CONSOLIDATE 


In the fall of 1852 a little body of 
clerks was sent to San Francisco by the 
founders of an enterprise which is now 
world-renowned as the Wells Fargo Com 


pany. It had been incorporated in New 

York in the early part of the same 
. ° . 

year to engage in the banking and 


express business in California. 

In what was at that time considered 
a very pretentious brick building this 
firm established a business which was 
to mean much in the upbuilding of the 
West. 

At first its most important work, 
which was the transportation of bullion 
from the mines by its express messen- 
gers, dates back to the time when these 
men penetrated the most remote mining 
camps in execution of their duties. In 
order to reach these lonely places they 
sometimes had to resort to snowshoes. 

The faithfulness to every trust and 
the intrepidity with which the Company 
met and bested all lawless elements soon 
earned it an enviable reputation in the 
esteem of the West. So much so that 
old Californians grew so accustomed to 
depending on Wells Fargo that until 
the ‘eighties a great deal of California’s 
mail was intrusted to them rather than 
to the Post Office Department. 

The best loved and best known story 
of the West is that of the Pony Express. 
Just as they now mention their leased 
wires, so at that time newspapers spoke 
with pride of their Pony Express. 
Those were the days when letters were 
written on the thinnest of papers for 
the reason that transportation costs 
were $5.00 an ounce. 

Since that time when Wells Fargo’s 
messenger, with eyes alert, gun in the 
crook of his arm, stood ready to defend 
the treasure box with his life, this 


splendid Company has stood for the 
highest type of integrity. 


CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 


You are cordially invited to make use of our 
organization for the purchase and sale of well- 
secured bonds, short term notes and acceptances. 
Each of our offices is equipped to render the 
best possible investment service. 

Offices in more than 50 cities in the United 
States and Canada. 11,000 miles of private wires. 


BOSTO 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
LONDON T 


Wells Fargo’s banking history, while 
less spectacular than its express history 
is fully as creditable. For many years 
the banking and express functions were 
conducted under the same roof, until 


the growth of both branches of the 
enterprise necessitated their division, 


and Wells Fargo Bank became a separate 
entity. 

The Nevada National Bank was 
founded in 1875 and was also a prime 
factor in the upbuilding of the West. 
These two banks in 1905 were merged 
into the Wells Fargo-Nevada National 
Bank and with a capital and surplus 
of $11,000,000.00 resulted in a service 
of world wide scope. 

After 71 years of constant growth 
from a rude frontier shack to a world 
factor in industry and commerce, the 
Wells Fargo-Nevada National Bank and 
the Union Trust Company of San 
Francisco became merged into one in- 
stitution on January second, 1924, and 
hereafter will be known as Wells Fargo 
Bank and Union Trust Company. 

The Union Trust Company too, has 
dominated in its field in Western bank- 
ing history. The oldest trust Company 
on the Pacific Coast, it was founded in 
1893 by the late I. W. Hellman, pioneer 
of California finance. It was Mr. Hell- 
man who later brought about the 
merger of the Wells Fargo Bank with 
the Nevada National Bank. 

IT. W. Hellman remained directing 
officer of the Union Trust for many sue- 
cessful vears until his son, I. W. Hell- 
man, Jr., took over the presidency. 
Both the Hellmans died in 1920. 

Under the consolidation the offices of 
both former banks will be continued, 
the management of each remaining the 
same as heretofore. The quarters at 
Market Street and Grant Avenue will 
be known as the Union Trust office, 
while the main office of the bank will 
be at the Market and Montgomery 
Street location. All facilities of the con- 
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solidated banks will be available at both 
offices. 

This merger is the fulfillment of plans 
that have been in the making for two 
years. 

Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Company begins its existence under a 
state charter with deposits of approx- 
imately $100,000,000.00; resources of 
$120,000,000.00. It has $9,000,000.00 of 
capital; surplus, $5,000,000.00 and un 
divided profits $2,875,000—a total of 
$16,875,000. 

Under the new regime, F. L. Lipm 
is president and Charles J. Deering i. 
first vice president. 

H. B. Ainsworth, E. 8. Heller, Fran: 
B. King, Arthus D. Oliver, Julian Eisen- 
bach, C. W. Banta, F. J. Brickwedel, 
W. C. Fife are vice presidents, while 
H. G. Larsh occupies the office of vice 
president and secretary; L. E. Greene, 
vice president and trust officer; and 
L. R. Cofer that of vice president and 
manager of foreign department. F. I. 
Raymond is named as eashier and 
Charles Du Pare, I. J. Gay and Parker 
L. Jackson are assistant cashiers and 
assistant secretaries. Other assistant 
cashiers are Roy K. Warner, W. F. 
Gabriel, Marion Newman, W. J. Beavan, 
E. H. Shine, A. H. Silvernail, J. A. 
Miller, D. A. Stivers, F. J. Campbell, 
W. H. Culbert and Arthur C. Latham. 
The assistant trust officers are R. J. 
Schrader, Perey A. Wood, John F. 
Shields, Grover Grady. 


Willard P. Schneck, was elected vice 
president of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York, and will 
serve both in that capacity and as 
secretary. Herbert U. Silleck, who has 
been assistant secretary, was also made 
a vice president, and Oscar F. Young- 
man, who has been loan clerk, has been 
made assistant secretary. The Brooklyn 
Trust Company, of which Edwin P. 
Maynard is president, now has six vice 
presidents, namely, David H. Lanman, 
Frank J. W. Diller, Willis McDonald, 
Jr., Frederick T. Aldridge, Willard P. 
Schenck and Herbert U. Silleck. 


E. W. Lutz has resigned his position 
as cashier of the Kendrick State Bank, 
Kendrick, Idaho. He still remains a 
director. He is succeeded by A. H. 
Daubenberg of Arlington, Washington. 


The Forest County State Bank, Cran- 
don, Wisconsin, was organized recently. 
The following directors were elected: 
8. J. Conway, Crandon; J. A. Dixon, 
Hiles; F. O. Rusch, Wabeno; Henry 
F. Pueschner and R. M. Connor otf 
Laona. At the directors’ meeting R. M. 
Connor was elected president, H. F. 
Pueschner, vice president, and S. J. 
Conway, secretary. 
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Drevieneraranenenerer TOO 


Fe IN CLEVELAND- 
GuSmuzie 


HOLLENDEN 


‘Not Expensive 


Large comfortable and well-furnished : 


83 Rooms, hot and cold running water, $2.50 
210 Rooms, single with bath, $3.00 - $3.50 
192 Rooms, with bath +« - - + ~- $4.00 
160 Rooms, double, with bath, $5.00 - $6.00 
135 Rooms, large double with bath, $6.00-$7.00 
ManySample Roomsand Parlor Suites, $7.0oup 


~~ 
BREAKFASTS—Club Breakfasts with 
generous portions at 65c, 75c and $1.00. 


LUNCHEONS—A la Carte in four 


nationally famous restaurants. 


—A la Carte. Special Sunday 
table d° hote dinner at $2.00. 


CAFETERIA=— Hollenden Cooking and 
Service at Cafeteria prices. 


4 DANCING=—Dinner Dancing with Carl 
| Rupp’s Hollenden Dance Orchestra every 
| evening excepting Sunday. ‘No Cover Charge. 












































HE New York Trust Company 
offers to corporations, firms and 
individuals, a thoroughly modern and 
complete commercial banking service, 
- including a_ highly developed credit 
information service which is available 

to customers. 
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Special conveniences are offered to those 
engaged in foreign trade. These include 
foreign credit information and current 
data bearing upon foreign markets and 
trade opportunities. 
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Long experience, covering the entire 
field of trust service, enables us to offer 
unexcelled facilities for the administra- 
tion ofall personal and corporate trusts. 
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The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits - - - - $27,500,000 


Roscoe J. Tompxins 100 Broapway 


57TH St. & FirtH AVE. 
40TH St. & MADISON AVE. 


Member Federal Reserve System 





Capital and Surplus $16,800,000 


NTERNATIONAL 


MPORTS AND EXPORTS FINANCED 
NDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


CCEPTANCE 


RBITRAGE AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
DVICE AND INFORMATION 


ANK, INc. 


ONDS AND SECURITIES | Z 
ULLION AND METALS SS SZ 


Defence against the 
check-changer 


The check-changer chooses his 
victims. The bank that uses plain- 
paper checks is the easiest mark he 
can find. 

This danger can be eliminated 
by using checks on National Safety 

' Paper. Any alteration made by 
chemical or mechanical means is 
instantly exposed by a conspicuous 
white spot or stain in the paper. 

Every part of the check is protected. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 





“Old World Experience and New World Enterprise” 


PAUL M. WARBURG F. ABBOT GOODHUE SS 
Chairman President a 





31 Pine Street, New York 
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WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED - 


Authorised Capital- $ 165,000,000 

Paid-up Capital + $45,018,590 

Reserve * © $45,018,590 
(8S—_£1) 


New York Representative: C. M. PARKER 
804/5 Royal Building, 68 William Street 


THE BANK is represented by Branches or Agents in all the Principal Cities 
and Towns of the United Kingdom and has Correspondent: throughout the World 


Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE : 71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


($5=£1.) 


Capital Subscribed $359,323,900 | Reserve Fund - $50,000,000 


Capital Paid up - $71,864,780 | Deposits, &c. - $1,677,972,070 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 


77, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 

f th isition of the businesses of 
Messrs COM & Co, and Messrs. HENRY §. KING & Co. (including 
Messrs. KING, KING & Co. and Messrs. KING, HAMILTON & Co.), 
LLOYDS BANK now has the following Offices in India, 
Burmah and Egypt :— 

INDIA & BURMAH.—BOMBAY, CALCUTTA (2 Offices), 
KARACHI, RANGOON, DELHI, SIMLA, RAWAL PINDI, 


MURREE, SRINAGAR (Kashmir), GULMARG. 


EGYPT.—ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO (2 Offices), 
BENHA, BENI SUEF, FAYOUM, MEHALLA KEBIR, MINIEH, TANTA, WASTA. 











General Banking, Exchange and Agency Business _of 
every description. Special facilities with the British 
Isles, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the Continent, 
and North and South America. 








George E. Shepard, Jr., was elected 
president of the Westfield Co-operative 
Bank, Westfield, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Shepard has been vice president of the 


bank. He succeeds Sumner B. Camp- 
bell. Herbert S. Eaton was elected 
vice president to succeed Mr. Shepard. 
James H. Clark was re-elected treasurer. 
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HOW A CONTEST SLOGAN 
DOUBLED THE RETURNS 
(Continued from page 24) 
were first and second team prizes 
of $75 and $30, and two prizes of $15 
and $10 for the two highest ladies and 
the two highest men. A weekly award 
of a one-half holiday for the highest 

lady and the highest man. 

Besides these prizes there were cash 
prizes for each individual account 
brought in, which were based on the 
point system, as follows: 


CHRISTMAS CLUB WEEKLY PAYMENTS 


TOTAL POINTS 
[: edvacdst eee. EL  eeasdeueeeness 5 
EE Me ceveccendéasese 10 
Se Jae hcnhe ats DD “esewneekes wee 15 
| ee .05 imcreasing...... 10 
ee” dete een en 05 decreasing...... 20 
See «6 eeee con Me” See aoa hes. ard'd 25 
BEE. secaccdons 10 increasing...... 15 
DE: éicccwersens 10 decreasing...... 25 
DD ov kc achec Sele sadness owaee chee 
DD <cAsGenes men OS Sr. Te 
SOOO wet ncceyens | re eee 
REGULAR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
INITIAL DEPOSITS : POINTS 
$ 1.00 to $ Me ssciwccews kee ackoumes 5 
5.00 to Dt Kekatkecwteek san ee ees 10 
10.00 to SO <6 60k Week ee ROS TRS ESS 15 
25.00 to DD sisnccevs noes ceanean 20 
50.00 to DE ciecbegucts=éetkenews 25 
100.00 to MEE 4 2462 60 60d ee eee 
ee ee 8 kc chek ak ke wes weer 50 
Ne Se ky pacebececuneachas 100 


Each contestant received a green 
seore card that closely resembled a reg- 
wation golf score card. This recordat 
his score from “hole” to “hole” and aso 
the score of the team. ,The card vas 
kept in the pocket of the employe and 
served as a constant reminder at the 
necessity of producing more accounts. 

In one of the bank’s windows was dis- 
played a four foot photographie enlarge- 
ment of one of the officers or employes 
who was doing successful work in the 
contest. The photographs were changed 
from time to time, about a dozen times 
in all. 

A bulletin called “The Little Pill” 
was issued in the interest of the contest 
every two days. This was printed by 
the bank’s own printing press upon 
colored paper. A “quota” dinner and 
dance was held for the contestants on 
November 22nd. 

At the time of writing it looked as 
though the slogan selected by the 
employes—‘Double Your Last Year’s 
Xmas Club” would be an accomplished 
fact, as the deposits up to that date 
had nearly reached the 200 per cent 
mark. The fact that the “golfers” were 
not able to secure twice as many 
accounts was attributed to the fact that 
all banks were working harder than ever 
this year on their Christmas Clubs. 

A real slogan backed up by enthu- 
siasm and good hard work boosted the 
total sum secured to twice the volume of 
the previous year. 

F. W. Stevens of Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, who was formerly on the staff of 
J. P. Morgan and Company, has been 
elected president of the Michigan Trust 
Company of Grand Rapids. 


‘ 
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OUTLOOK ON BUSINESS 
FOR MIDDLE COURSE 


As we enter 1924, a review of develop- 
ments in the year that has just closed 
shows that influences making for stab- 
ility and even progress remain dominant. 
Resistance has been strong against 
extreme tendencies toward either un- 
warranted expansion or unnecessary re- 
trenchment. This condition gives prom- 
ise of a continuation of good business 
in the coming year. Neither a boom nor 
a general depression is in sight. The 
outlook is rather for the maintenance 
of a sound middle course for business as 
a whole. 

But the vital question which business 
must now face is how far political in- 
fluences and activities may affect it 
during the coming year. The apparently 
growing tendency to settle economic 
problems by political action, to inject 
the government into business fields and 
to promote class interests by organized 
political effort at the expense of the 
general interest, all present a certain 


menace to business progress which 
cannot be ignored. 
Important business problems are 


before Congress for action, and if these 
problems are handled from the view- 
point of political, rather than business, 
considerations, this may well affect bus- 
iness prosperity. In the important 
fields of taxation and transportation 
particularly is this true. The dominance 
of political over economic considera- 
tions has greatly retarded the recovery 
of Europe, and may easily hamper the 
progress of the United States. 

In this connection, the legislative 
program of the Administration as out- 
lined by President Coolidge in his mes- 
sages to Congress is heartening to the 
constructive business interests of the 
country. He endorses the plan for- 
mulated by Secretary Mellon for a 
needed and feasible reduction in the 
national taxes -and gives it priority 
among his legislative proposals. Relief 
from needless and ill-proportioned tax 
burdens would provide a wholesome 
stimulus to business enterprise. 

Necessarily, such a fiseal program pre- 
cludes the granting of a general bonus 
to the able-bodied ex-service men. But 
the President’s uncompromising opposi- 
tion to a bonus rests not merely upon 
a desire for governmental economy, but 
fundamentally upon the conviction that 
there is no proper obligation to make 
such a distribution of the taxpayers’ 
money. 


Improvements to the First National 
Bank, Lynchburg, Virginia have re- 
cently been completed, at an expend- 
iture of $16,000. A mezzanine floor has 
been constructed at the rear of the bank 
providing quarters for the bookkeeping 
“nd auditing departments. 


LIMITED 
MIEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


Total Assets 


1922 


($5 to the £) 


“22) $207,876,635 


171 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Exchange, Shipping and Agency Depts. | 


20 BIRCHIN LANE, E. C. 3 
YORK ST., MANCHESTER 





Established in 1833 


TH 


“NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


AND 


UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, 


LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Over 1,000 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES. 
The Agency of COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKS undertaken. 


PRINCES STREET OFFICE (Union): 2, Princes Street, London, E. C. 2. 


The Foreign Department at this Office is specially Organized for the conduct 
of the Accounts of the Colonial and Foreign Correspondents of the Bank. 


COUTTS & CO. 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank 


AUXILIARY 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 


Work will start at onee on the new 
bank building for the Citizens State 
Bank, Sturgis, Michigan. The building 
will be of Bedford stone and will be 
40x100 feet. The front entrance will 
be of bronze, flanked by massive pillars. 





The new building of the Coos Bay 
National Bank, Marshfield, Oregon, has 
been completed. The building is 50x100 
feet and costs $65,000. There is a corner 
entrance and open lobby which leads 
into the main banking room. 


The Third National Bank Cincinnati, 
Ohio will erect a fourteen story build- 
ing on Main Street, between Second and 
Third Streets, instead of the two story 
bank building as planned earlier. 





Contract has been awarded for making 
improvements to the Old National Bank 
of Union City, Tennessee, to cost 
$30,000. The banking room will oceupy 
a space of 50x80 feet. 

A new building will be erected for 
the First National Bank, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi to cost $250,000. It will be only 
three stories in height, and will be 
equipped with a separate window for 
women customers. 

Work of remodeling the First Na- 
tional Bank building of Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi is nearing completion. It is ex- 
pected to be completed by the middle of 
January. The bank is being equipped 
with the latest fixtures and equipment. 
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ANALYSIS OF LIBERTY 
BOND SITUATION 


If anticipated tax lowering causes business ex- 
pansion and concommittant demand for money 
the price level of Liberty Bonds may decline 


A PLETHORA of uncertainties dur- 

ing the past two months virtually 
stagnated the market for Government 
bonds. Treasury notes and certificates 
by contrast enjoved greater activity be- 
cause they were more suitable for banks 
and better satisfied the requirements of 
corporations, as comparatively short- 
term liquid loans. The market was con- 
fronted with doubt on the one hand re- 
specting Congressional action on tax 
readjustments, soldiers’ bonus, and capi- 
tal’s caution to avoid sudden shocks 
while high prices prevail, also menacing 
European problems which might force 
Great Britain to exercise her option to 
postpone interest payments to our 
Treasury for two years. On the other 
hand, the questions as to how long 
prosperous domestic business will con- 
tinue, money rates remain stable, and 
surpluses of industries and individuals 
be available in sufficient amounts to ab- 
sorb new issues, created a dilemma in 
the minds of bond experts. 


Nothing but the constant purchases 
of Liberty Bonds for British account 


The oldest house in America 
dealing exclusively in 
Government Bonds 


Wholesalers to banks and brokers 


We Buy or Sell 


any amount of 


NITED STATE 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


No Commission Charged 


C. F. CHILDS & Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 


120 Broadway 
New York 


St. Louis Detroit 
Pittsburgh Boston 
Minneapolis 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Kansas City 


The oldest house in America 
dealing exclusively in 
Government Bonds 


By C. F. CHILDS 
President, C. F. Childs & Co. 


prevented the market from suffering a 
decline in prices. Britain’s buying alone 
sufficed to absorb the daily supply of 
Liberty Bonds offered for liquidation 
and whenever a few days elapsed dur- 
ing which Britain withdrew from the 
market, prices of seconds and fourths 
tended to sag. Purehases made for 
Great Britain’s most recent delivery of 
Liberty Bonds to the Treasury were 
understood to have been completed con- 
siderably in advance of the time limit. 

It is conceivable that— 

If the anticipated lowering of taxes 
causes business expansion and a con- 
comitant demand for money with firm 
interest rates, the price level of Liberty 
Bonds may reasonably decline. Busi- 
ness activity usually starves a bond 
market. 

If a bonus payment causes additional 
taxation or prevents a material tax 
reduction and ecurtails business prosper- 


ity, there may result enough idle funds 


with consequent lower interest rates to 
advance the market level of Liberty 
Bonds. Depression drives capital into 
the safest securities—but if the plan of 
some politicians to raise bonus-funds 
by selling fifty-year-bonds should sue- 
ceed, there would be no lack of 
safest securities” at prices to produce 
alluring yields. 

These factors virtually nullify each 
other and leave the market in doubt. 
However, the converse of general ex- 
pectations often materializes. All things 
considered there is low visibility on the 
horizon which may conceal lower prices 
for long-term Liberty Bonds and higher 
prices for short-term Treasury notes be- 
fore prevailing conditions are more de- 
finitely settled. During 1923 Liberty 
414s were quoted highest early in the 
vear and declined to their lowest level 
in March. A close estimate of the gov- 
ernment’s net revenue from tariffs or 
taxes for a year ahead of their actual 
receipt is too much for human minds. 
That revenue, as estimated, is no more 
dependable than a prophecy of what 
the rate of interest will be twelve months 
hence. 

The public has not been a factor in 
the market; and excepting sales by cor- 
porations, the principal supply of bonds 
arose from exchanges by banks of long- 


“ 
tl ne 


term first, second, and fourth 414s into 
short-term third 414s, and notes, and 
vice versa. The second and fourth 444s 
are selected by the British Government 
because they are the lowest priced; and 
the third 414s are selected by the U. S. 
Treasury Sinking Fund because they 
constitute the next big loan to be re- 
funded. 


Only the fallacious analysis of a 
novice could suggest the sale of thirds 
and the substitution of seconds and 
fourths for a bank’s own account at a 
critical and uneertain time like the 
present. The mere fact of a price dif- 
ference is a feeble excuse. A bank's 
particular requirements should always 
outweigh any speculgtive market ap- 
praisal. The thirds will be constantly 
supported by Sinking Fund Purchases, 
during the next four and three quarter 
years, while the firsts, seconds, fourths, 
and Treasury bonds may lack any 
market support, other than purchases 
for British accounts, for many years to 
come. Therefore, these long-term loans 
are relatively speculative as assets of 
commercial banks, although entirely 
suitable for investment of savings. 


MAKING STATEMENTS 
MORE UNIFORM 


There are a number of reasons why 
bank statements should be compiled 
with greater accuracy than they are at 
present, and it is especially important 
that a more uniform method of arriving 
at totals given to the newspapers for 
publication at the time of the Comp- 
troller’s call. It is said that one bank 
recently included in the report of its 
deposits an item of Bills Payable. 


The Chieago Clearing House has 
begun to make a practice of compiling 
all newspaper bank tables, as a means 
of bringing about uniformity. A letter 
to the Chicago banks signed by Thomas 
C. Stibbs, manager of the Clearing 
House requests that in reporting figures 
for loans and discounts, that the total 
of actual loans and discounts be shown, 
including real estate loans, but not in- 
cluding investments as is often the case. 
In listing total deposits the banks are 
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asked to include all deposits, cashiers 
checks, certified checks and cash letters 
of credit, but not to include certificates 
of deposit for money borrowed. The 
record for savings deposits should in- 
elude actual savings deposits only and 
not include other time deposits or time 
certificates of deposit. 


A GOOD BANK SECURITY 


$700,000 
The Superior Foundry Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
First Mortgage 7% Serial Gold Bonds 
Maturities 1925 to 1938 
PRICE PAR AND INTEREST YIELDING 7% 


The Superior Foundry Company is one of the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of grey-iron 


ACTIVE U. S. MARKET FOR 
LATIN AMERICAN BONDS 


During the year 1923, according to 
statistics compiled by the Pan American 
Union, Latin American Government 
bonds to the value of approximately 
$120,000,000 were floated in the United 
States. Of this sum, however, $55,000,- 


000 represented a refunding operation, 
the six-months 6 per cent Treasury 
Gold Notes of the Argentine Republic, 
placed on the market in September, 
having been offered to meet the two- 
year notes which matured October Ist. 
It is expected that early in 1924 the 
six-months notes will be converted into 
a long-term loan of $60,000,000. 

Another large issue was the 30-year 
544 per cent loan of the Republic of 
Cuba for $50,000,000, offered in 
January, 1923. Other loans of impor- 
tance were the Republic of Salvador, 
eustoms secured 8 per cent loan for 
$6,000,000, offered in July; the Govern- 
ment of Panama 30-year 51% per cent 
loan for $4,500,000, and the $2,000,000 
loan of the State of Ceara, Brazil. 

In addition to the government loans 
mentioned above, a number of important 
industrial issues were placed on the 
market, principally of sugar companies 
operating in Cuba. In December, 1923, 
bonds of the Warner Sugar Corpora- 
tion to the value of $6,000,000 were 
offered, while earlier in the year bonds 
of the Beattie Sugar Company and the 
Ermita Sugar Company, to the value of 
$5,000,000 and $1,200,000, respectively, 
were floated. In April, 1923, 50,000 
shares of capital stock of the Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Cor- 
poration, operating in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, were placed on the market at 
$68.50 per share. 

The outstanding development in the 
financial market during the latter part 
of the year, was the announcement of 
the formation of the American and 
Foreign Power Company, Ine., and the 
offering of 400,000 shares of preferred 
stock of the corporation at $96 a share, 
a total transaction of $38,400,000. The 
purpose of the organization is to ac- 
quire and operate, directly or through 
subsidiaries, publie utility properties in 
the United States and foreign countries, 
principally, it is understood, in Latin 
America. The American and Foreign 
Power Company, which was formed by 
the Electric Bond and Share Company, 
will take over public utility properties 
previously acquired by the latter organ- 
ization in Cuba, Guatemala and Panama. 


and semi-steel castings in the United States. 


“Its products are extensively used in the manu- 


facture of pianos, automobiles, typewriters, 
sewing machines, etc., by nationally prominent 
corporations who have been regular custom- 
ers of this Company for a long period of years. 


SECURITY: These bonds are secured by a direct 
closed first mortgage on all fixed properties of the 
Company—land, buildings, machinery and equipment 
—appraised at a sound depreciated value of $1,938,- 
757.95 or more than two and three-quarter times 


entire bond issue. 


LOCATION: The properties occupy 1144 acres of 
valuable land in the best manufacturing district in 
Cleveland. There are 22 buildings with a total floor 
area of 414,686 square feet—over 91% acres. 


ASSETS: The Company’s balance sheet of September 
30, 1923, after giving effect to this issue, shows Net 
Tangible Assets of $2,500,974 or $3,572 for each $1000 


bond. 


EARNINGS: During the past seven years Net Earn- 
ings—after depreciation—available for interest charges 
averaged $193,220 annually—about four times largest 
annual interest requirements. 


Descriptive circular upon request 


Hyney, Emerson & Co, 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


1st Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


120 Burdick Arcade 
KALAMAZOO 


The information contained in this advertisement has been 
obtained from sources which we consider reliable. While 


not guaranteed, it is accepted by us as accurate. 


Big Demand for Insurance 


There has never before been as broad 
a demand for life insurance protection 
and aggregate sales of insurance last 
year broke all records. The new year 
already is making a fine showing and, 
while no one can tell how great the 
volume of insurance will be, the chances 
ere that 1924 will see extraordinary 
acitivity in these lines. Life insurance 
in its present form is, to a large extent, 
an American invention for, while such 
protection has been available for many 
years, the most popular forms of in- 
surance now in demand are largely of 
American origin. Life insurance never 
before had as strong a hold upon the 
public, for many now recognize it as a 
basis for credit and well-to-do men often 





take special policies to cover the burden- 
some inheritance taxes with which their 
heirs are confronted as soon as the usual 
transfers have to be made.—First Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, officers were elected and four new 
members added to the Board of Diree- 
tors as follows: 

E. P. Lenihan, resident manager, 
Peck, Wileox & Hughes; E. J. 
Kulas, president, The Midland Steel 
Products Company; Samuel Lewis 
Smith, vice president, National Malle- 
able Castings Company; P. A. Myers, 
The F. E. Myers & Bros. Co., Ashland, 
Ohio. 
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SHOULD OUR BANK ESTABLISH 


A BANK DEPARTMENT? 


(Continued from page 11) 


savings account grows steadily larger. 

From this survey we also learn that 
the types of securities banks favor 
depend largely upon local conditions. 
If it is an agricultural community farm 
mortgage securities are popular; if the 
bank serves the people of a large or 
growing community with a diversity of 
interests, real estate mortgages and real 
estate bonds are high in favor. In 


eenters where industrial activity is 
dominant, industrial bonds show up 
well. The figures shown in Figure 1 


suggest the popularity of different types 
of bonds. They are based on returns 
from 3,934 banks and are, we believe, 
an accurate indication of present 
tendencies. 

It seems only natural that Govern- 
ment bonds should rank first in favor; 
people are usually willing to take a 
chance on investing money with Uncle 
Sam. Second in line come real estate 
mortgages and bonds. The popularity 
of such securities is frequently a matter 
ot local conditions, close observation, 
knowledge gained from first hand in- 
formation, and faith in one’s own com- 
munity. Many are willing to trust their 
own judgment on the wisdom of neigh- 
borhood investments, whereas they would 
not respond to investments equally de- 
sirable but in distant places. It is also 
true that many banks make loans to 
individuals for the erection of homes 
and smaller apartment buildings. This 
practice, common enough in most sec- 
tions of the country, is another reason 
why bankers favor real estate mortgages 
and real estate mortgage bonds, both for 
purchase and sale. Still another reason 
is the fact that the real estate mortgage 
bond is a favorite security of the small 
investor. 

Municipal bonds oceupy third place. 
This seems to be logical, too; for 
municipal bonds are generally recognized 
as safe, are tax free, and probably in 
many cases represent investments in mu- 
nicipalities wherein the investors live 
or in nearby centers. Just what posi- 
tion municipal bonds will occupy if Con- 
gress takes away the tax exempt feature 
is a question that cannot be answered 
at the present time. However, it is likely 
that municipalities will find it necessary 
to increase interest rates if these seeur- 
ities are to continue to enjoy their 
present popularity. But it is a well 
recognized fact that even though the 
bill now before Congress should be 
passed, it will be a matter of at least 
two years before the legislatures of the 
individual states will be able to act upon 
the amendment. 


Fourth place goes to farm securities; 
fifth to publie utility bonds; sixth to 





and seventh to rail- 
It is interesting to note 
that this investigation shows that the 
last three mentioned securities, com- 
bined, do not enjoy the popularity of 
government bonds. Perhaps an in- 
vestigation made at a later date, say a 
few years hence, would show that these 
percentages have 
what. 

Another interesting question of the 
survey is, “Do banks specialize in the 
securities of one investment house?” 
This question was answered by 2,397 
banks. 2,228—92.9 per cent—said they 
do not specialize in the securities of 
one house, while 169, or 7.1 per cent, 
stated that they do. There seems to 
be little room for argument here; bank- 
ers apparently do not care to bind 
themselves to accept the offerings of 
but one house, preferring rather to 
satisfy the demands of investors by 
obtaining for them the types of secur- 
ities best suited to their individual re- 
quirements. 


industrial bonds; 
road bonds. 


been altered some- 


And now we come to the question of 
underwriting—"Do banks underwrite 
bond issues?” All told 1,763 bankers 
replied to this question. 1,610, or 91.3 
per cent, responded negatively. 153, or 
8.7 per cent, replied that they do. 
Underwriting, of course, is undertaken 
by the banks located in the larger cities 
and towns, and such originating or 
underwriting as is done is generally in 
real estate securities or small indus- 
trials. The bigger issues are, of course, 
handled by underwriting syndicates, 
and loeal bankers become part of what 
is known as the selling group. 

The Banker a Financial Counsellor— 
Why Not a Bond Distributor? 
From the foregoing certain con- 

clusions ean be drawn. First of all, 

it would seem that banks which up to 
the present have not established some 
sort of bond department should do so. 

It is logically part of the service a bank 

ean extend to its patrons, and it is bus- 

iness that a bank is in an admirable 
position to handle satisfactorily and 
profitably. 

It should be a comparatively easy 
matter to establish such a department. 
Confidence of the public already exists. 
Every other service the bank offers is 
closely related to this particular service. 
Not to be overlooked is the assistance 
and very complete co-operation that 
larger underwriting houses are now 
offering to distributors of their seeur- 
ities. In addition to trading depart- 
ments and the extensive publicity work 
they are doing to popularize their secur- 
ities in every section of the country, 
many houses are now offering banks an 
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excellent 


advertising service together 
with effective personal sales helps for 
stimulating local demand. 

No doubt every banker who reads this 
article has had innumerable instances 
of eustomers coming to him for advice 
about the investment of money. Whiv 
not go a step farther and not only give 
counsel but also complete the entire 
transaction? For if a bank patron has 
decided definitely to withdraw savings 
which have been netting him 3 per cent 
to 4 per cent, to place them where they 
will earn 6 or 61% per cent, it is surely 
good business practice on the bank's 
part to handle the transaction, rather 
than have an outsider do so with profit 
to him and loss to the bank. There is 
this thought to consider, too; where the 
bank aets in the capacity of bond sales- 
man the interest received from the in- 
vestment generally goes back into the 
bank and stays there until such a time 
when the growing fund is amply large 
for the purchase of another bond. 

Bank bond activity undoubtedly has 
a wholesome effect in raising the 
standards of securities. By nature 
bankers are conservative and cautious. 
They are intimately familiar with the 
methods used in bringing out issues; 
they are experts in reading financial 
statements, and are well qualified to 
judge the worth, or worthlessness, of 
securities. Such knowledge as they 
possess is of great value to patrons— 
an effective weapon in safeguarding the 
interests of both the investor and the 
community against the unserupulous 
promotor and his risky investment 
offerings. Acting in the eapacity of 
financial counsellor the banker directs 
and guides the community into the 
channels of prosperitvy—and the result 
is & prosperous community and, most 
naturally, a more prosperous bank. 

It has been estimated that something 
like five hundred millions of dollars 
were lost by investors during the year 
1922 through fraudulent or speculative 
securities. In all probability the year 
that has just closed will show losses as 
great or greater. More active participa- 
tion of banks in the purehase and sale 
ot securities will most certainly eut 
down this loss materially. 

It is gratifying to note the number of 
hanks that have established bond de 
partments during the past year. The 
number is inereasing steadily; and no 
doubt the time will come when the bond 
department will be looked upon as being 
just as important, just as essential as 
any other service that the bank has to 
offer. For the bank, afer all, is the 
logical distributor of bonds. 


John King, who has been succeeded 
by C. C. Mellenbah as cashier of the 
Gleason State Bank, Gleason, Wiscon- 
sin, has aecepted a position as cashier 
of the bank at Marathon, Wisconsin. 
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TRUST COMPANY WILL 
GIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


HE Union Trust company of 

Detroit, has decided to set aside 
$5,000 annually, beginning in January, 
1924, for the purpose of establishing 
five $1,000 scholarships in any preferred 
university or college in the United 
States, for seniors graduating from the 
schools in Wayne, Oakland and Macomb 
counties. 


These scholarships will be awarded by 
the Union Trust company to the boys 
and girls of the schools in the three 
counties mentioned for the best essay 
written by these students on subjects 
related to banking, investments and the 
services rendered to the family by a 
trust company. 


It is part of the plan formulated by 
the Union Trust company that con- 
testants for the scholarships be selected 
by the several school faculties from 
those students who, in their judgment, 
are best fitted to pass university require- 
ments, and the winners will be named 
by a committee chosen by the Union 
Trust company. In addition to the 
winners of the five scholarships first and 
second alternates will be selected to pro- 
vide for the possibility that the winners 
might be prevented from availing them- 
selves of the scholarships. 


A certificate will be presented to the 
winner in addition to the $1,000. A 
silver medal will be given to the first 
alternates, and a bronze medal to the 
second alternates with an appropriate 
ribbon. 


“The decision of the Union Trust com- 
pany to make this venture into the 
educational field due, primarily, to the 
fact that the average high school pupil 
has little or no idea of the duties and 
functions of a trust company,” said 
President Frank W. Blair. 


“One of the subjects proposed for 
the first contest is that of investments,” 
continued Mr. Blair, “and when we con- 
sider that it is estimated that the people 
of the United States lose $750,000,000 in 
fraudulent and worthless promotion 
schemes every year, it is easy to see 
that the study of a subject of this kind 
will be of extreme value not only to the 
boys and girls, but to the teachers and 
parents as well. 


“Our boys and girls are taught thrift 
all during their lives, but they seldom if 
ever receive any instruction in investing 
their savings wisely, with the result that 
they lose a great deal of money through 
their ignorance in worthless stocks and 
other forms of investment. 


“If we can take the boys and girls 
while they are young and thoroughly 
ground them in the fundamentals of the 
wise and safe investment of their funds, 
it will undoubtedly redound to their 
future prosperity and well-being. 


Counsel for Investors 


SAVING is one thing — investing is another. 
Whether you spend your declining years in 
comfort or in poverty may depend upon the 
soundness of your investment. 


The realization that American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company stock is a sound invest- 
ment largely accounts for the fact that there 
are over 278,000 holders of the stock. Included 
in this number are over 50,000 employees of 
the Bell System—a proof of faith on the part 
of those who do the work. 


Investment counsellors recommend the purchase 
of A. T. & T. stock because of the indispen- 
sable character of the Company’s business, its 
stockholders’ equity, its earning power and 


dividend record. 


Stock of the A. T.&T. Company is paying 9% 
dividends. It can be bought in the open market 


to yield over 7%. 









“The People’s 


“BELL TELEPHONE 


Full information on request. 





Messenger” 


SECURITIES CO. he. 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


Paul M. Warburg Re-Elected to 
Federal Advisory Council 
Paul M. Warburg, chairman of the 
board of The International Acceptance 
Bank, New York, has been re-elected a 
member of the Federal Advisory Council, 
made up of one member from each 
Federal Reserve District. He has been 
connected with the Council for several 
years, and was preceded by J. P. 
Morgan and A. Barton Hepburn. 


The Bank of America made such 
rapid progress since it was opened in 
the Watson building last July, that 
within a couple of months after the 
bank began business it saw the need 
of larger quarters. Numerous changes 
will be made to the building just pur- 
chased to make it a modern and pro- 
gressive banking home. 
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NEW YORK 


R. T. Moore, vice president of the 
Commercial National Bank of Shreve- 
port, La., has been elevated to the posi- 
tion of chairman of the board at the 
annual meeting of the institution. Mr. 
Moore succeeds E. A. Frost, banker and 
head of several large business enter- 
prises, who resigned because his private 
interests require his entire time and at- 
tention. 

Announcement was made also of the 
election of Tyson Cleary, formerly man- 
ager of the discount department, as 
assistant cashier. 


Louis W. Riddle and Charles W. 
Collins were elected assistant managers 
of the feal estate loan department of 
the Chicago Trust Company, Chicag>. 
Chester D. Masters was elected assis- 
tant cashier. 

















CHARLES L. WISTRAND 
NOW VICE PRESIDENT 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
directors of the Live Stock Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago, C. L. 
Wistrand, was promoted from assistant 





Cc. L. WISTRAND 


cashier to vice president. 

Mr. Wistrand entered the employ of 
the bank in 1908 and has served in dif- 
ferent departments. He was elected 
assistant cashier in 1920. Mr. Wistrand 
has traveled extensively for the bank 
in middle-western territory and has 
many friends among bankers. 

A. S. Bagnall and J. J. Staiger have 
been elected assistant cashiers of the 
Live Stock Exchange National Bank. 


Recent changes in the personnel of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 


. tional Bank of Chicago are: Robert 
F. Carr was elected director, succeed- 
ing F. W. Croll, retired. Henry R. 
Kent, Charles Fernald, Henry F. Studt, 
and Edward E. Barker were elected 
second vice presidents; C. M. Smits 
and Harry L. MacGregor, assistant 
cashiers; A. W. Roberts, assistant 
manager of the foreign department. 


R. J. Mitchell was elected assistant 
eashier of the First Englewood State 
Bank, Chicago. 


94 





GEORGE WOODRUFF 


GEORGE WOODRUFF HEADS 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


T the annual meeting of the Board 

of Directors of the National Bank 
of the Republic of Chicago all officers and 
directors were re-elected but the follow- 
ing changes were made: John A. 
Lynch, formerly President, was elected 
to the office of Chairman of the Board, 
and George Woodruff was elected to 
the presidency. 

Some interesting points in the career 
of Mr. Woodruff are as follows: In 
1907 he was made President of the 
First National Bank of Joliet, at that 
time being the youngest national bank 
president in the United States. Under 
his administration the assets of the First 
National Bank of Joliet increased from 
a few hundred thousand dollars until 
the institution became the largest bank 
in Illinois outside of Chicago. 

In 1909 Mr. Woodruff inspected all 
of the railroads in China and all of the 
mileage of the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
in the interest of a group of interna- 
tional bankers. In 1910 Mr. Woodruff 
visited every country in South America 
for a group of American bankers who 
were interested in establishing branch 
banks in foreign countries. In 1912 he 
organized at Joliet the first Farm Loan 
Bank in America to loan money to 
farmers on the amortization plan. In 
1922 Mr. Woodruff was elected Vice 
President of the National Bank of the 
Republic. During the past two years 


the assets of that institution have grown 
from $28,000,000 to approximately 
$50,000,000 and with the merger of the 
National City Bank, that has been 
arranged, the assets will amount to over 
$85,000,000. When this merger takes 
place it is expected that Mr. Woodruff 


JOHN A. LYNCH 


will be advanced from President of the 
National Bank of the Republic to the 
viee chairmanship. 

C. L. Holman, president of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company, and H. M. 
Pflager, vice president of the Common- 
wealth Steel Company, were elected 
directors of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis. Mr. N. A. MeMillan, chair- 
man of the board, and F. O. Watts, 
president of the bank, together with all 
present directors and officers, were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 


N. S. Booher was elected cashier of 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
London, Arkansas, succeeding T. E. 
Burgess. Mr. Booher several years ago 
served as a cashier. 
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FULLER BECOMES CHAIRMAN 
OF FIRST WISCONSIN 


Interesting changes have been made 
in the executive officers of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee. 
The board of directors elevated Oliver 
C. Fuller to the position of chairman 
of the board and elected Walter Kasten, 
former vice president, as president. 

All other officers of the bank were 
re-elected. 

Two changes were made in the of- 
ficers of the First Wisconsin company, 
Hugh W. Grove being elected vice pres- 
ident and Milton O. Kaiser, seeretary 
and treasurer. 

Mr. Kasten, the new president of the 
largest financial institution in the north- 
west, started his career as a messenger 
boy with the old Wisconsin National 
bank in 1897 at the age of 18. He 
worked through every department, 
holding, among others, the positions of 
messenger boy, bookkeeper, auditor, 
assistant cashier, cashier and vice pres- 
ident. 

Born in Milwaukee forty-four years 
ago, Mr. Kasten attended the old Ger- 
man-English academy and the old Mil- 
waukee academy, now merged as one 
in the Milwaukee University school. 
He entered the bank immediately upon 
his graduation from the Milwaukee 
academy. 

Mr. Kasten was married in 1908. He 
has a family of three children. 

The following were re-elected by the 
directors of the bank: Vice presidents, 
H. O. Seymour, Edgar J. Hughes, 
Robert W. Baird, Henry Kloes, August 
W. Bogk, F. K. McPherson, George 
C. Dreher, William K. Adams, A. V. 
D. Clarkson and L. G. Bournique; as- 
sistant vice presidents, A. G. Casper, 
Fred R. Sidler and George E. Fleisch- 


National Bank, Milwaukee, and Walter Kasten, 
each other. 


Commercial Paper 
Bank Acceptances 


purchased on request for our correspondent banks. 


The services of our Banks and Bankers Department and 
the advice of the Officers in eharge of it are at the disposal 
of our correspondents. 


She NATIONAL (iTY BANK 
of CHICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


Banks and Bankers Department 


FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President 
S. P. JOHNSON. Ass’t Cashier R. V. KELLEY, Ass’t Cashier 


mann; assistant eashiers, Osear Kasten, 
Franz Siemens, L. K. Houghton, H. G. 
Zahn, E. R. Ormsby, Fred Wergin and 
E. V. Kaiser; manager foreign depart- 
ment, William C. Haas; assistant man- 
agers foreign department, H. Eskuche 
and William Zimmer; manager savings- 
ing department, R. C. Risch; manager 
commercial service department, R. E. 
Wright; auditor, S. R. Quaden. Mr. 
Bogk was also reappointed cashier. 


Oliver C. Fuller was re-eletted pres- 
ident of the First Wisconsin Trust com- 
pany. Other officers re-elected were as XI 
follows: vice presidents, Charles M. The Public Belt Railroad 
Morris, Clyde H. Fuller, Walter Kasten, New Orleans is unique in that it 
H. O. Seymour and Robert W. Baird; owns and maintains a completely 


Si a . equipped, modern steam railroad, 
treasurer, Clyde H. Fuller; trust officer, which provides a comprehensive and 
George B. Luhman; secretary, W. I. economical terminal switching ser- 


Barth; assistant secretaries, Hugo H. vice to all who may require it. 

Hering, Robert W. Janssen and George “The Public Belt”, equipped with 
80 miles of railroad track and a full 
complement of modern locomotives, 


facilitates the expeditious movement 
of local freight. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


New Orleans 





H. Gillies; assistant treasurers, Leon 
F. Reed and Walter H. Dietz. 

The directors of the First Wisconsin 
company re-elected Oliver C. Fuller 
chairman of the board and Robert W. 
Baird, president; Walter Kasten, H. O. 
Seymour and Hugh W. Grove were 
chosen vice presidents and Milton O. 
Kaiser, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Grove and Mr. Kaiser were elected to 
fill the places left vacant by the resig- 
nations of John C. Partridge and 
George A. Patmythes, Mr. Grove was 
formerly treasurer and Mr. Kaiser 
assistant secretary. 


Ss Alterations amounting to $150,000 
Oliver C. Fuller, at the left, named chairman of the board of directors of the First Wisconsin Will be made to the Union National 


elected president of the bank, congratulating Bank, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signatures, 


address, name and heading to be counted. Send cash with your order. 


care of the BANKERS MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


BANKS FOR SALE 


Southern Oalifornia Banks. Business and 
living conditions warrant investigation. Write 
the Sanders-McCulloch Company, Suite 210 
Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. tf. 


BANKS 
HOME AND POCKET SAVINGS 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO., 149-159 W. 
22nd S8t., Ohicagn. 25 years of experience. 
Originators and Manufacturers of Savings 
Banks, Souvenirs for Openings, Anniversaries, 
Fairs, etc. 10*-12ti. 


BANKS and INSTITUTIONS which have 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES for rent must re 
tain accurate record of customers. OUR OARD 
SYSTEM provides clear, complete record, pro 
tects institution regarding liability and releases 
bank when customer checks out. Send for 
sample mentioning number of bores in use 
SAFETY DEPOSIT RECORD SERVICE, Box 
101, Chicago, Ml. t.f. 








FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
@ step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 

9*-t.f. 


___ PATENTS 


~ ‘Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 


PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 18th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers. 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 





Answers addressed 


SITUATION WANTED 

Bond man with four years’ experience as 
assistant manager, buyer, and salesman of high 
grade bonds desires bank connection as manager 
of bond department. Is capable of organizing 
department if not already in operation. Am 
28 years of age and married. Employed at 
present. Can furnish best of references. Will 
start with small salary and share of profits. 
Address Box 350, c/o BANKERS MONTHLY, 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago. 1*-1 ti. 





SITUATION WANTED 


Eastern banker wants to go west. Oapable 
organizing bank, assuming charge all depart 
ments. Already built one bank to nearly two 
million deposits in three years. New York ref- 
erences. Address Box 1500, c/o BANKERS 


Monraty, 536 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. i 
12-1 ti. 
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